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ket often 3 that the hi iftory, which F now take 
the liberty g, Mering zo the public, and which is ferpe- 
Tully quoted by every author, who has written upon the con- 
Nirurion of the Romans, as the ſource of all their learning, and 
an authority, to | eobich all men have agreed to ſubmit, ſhould 
never have appeared 7 in ou language. Whether the length of 
he work, or the difficulty of explaining the original conſtitution 
of the Romans, and particularlyief aſcertaining the, differences 
betwgen the three ſorts of comitia,” upon which the exerci iſe of 
that conflintion,” ina gt eameaſure, dapendetl ; whether theſe, 
or any other motives d; courage our men of learning from 
attempting a tranſlation of this hiſtory, I cannot ſay: But this 
I will venture to affirm, that the analog y between the regal 


conſtitution of the Romans, and our own, and a more ferpri- 


+ "_ 7 nean That between the Greek, and Eng * 
* 8 danguages 


r 
a + 
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P R EU A C E. 1 
languages, might very well have encouraged them to tranſlate 

it, and to recommend it to their countrymen, as a poſſeſſion they | 
were, in à particular maner, intithd to. Whether my 


tranſlation of this hiffory will anſwer the defign of fuch a recom- 
mendation, muſt be left 10 the voice of the public, upon 
whoſe decifin, the fate of all productions of this kind muſt ns- 
ceſſarily depend: And the only hope I can entertain that their 
determination may not be in my disfavor, is derived from the 
fains I have bebe ot this tranſlation, rather thay from 
the effect of thoſe pains . 

Every reader has a 8 curigſe 'y 70 e 1 ebe 
birth, the private life, and character, a: and of all other parti 
culars relating to the author of any work he Feruſes : T am forry 
it is not in my power 10 ſatisfy this reaſonable curiofity any 
otherwiſe, than by referring my readers to what our author; 
fays of himſelf in the preface to this hiflory : There they will find, 
among other things, that Dionyſus lived at Rome in the Au- 

guſlan age, an age celebrated abgve all urbert in dle Reman = 
hiftory both for the great writers it produced, and for the diſtin- 
guiſbing encouragement given by Auguſtus to thoſe writers. He 
was cotemporary, and, probably, acquainted with Livy, Vir- 
gil, Horace, Ovid, and many other learned, and polite authors, 
with whom that remarkable age was adorned, and WAs bimſelfg 
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. „% 
fades bis biftory, compoſed many other works, all rentling 10 vhs | 
improvement of oratorial, and hiftorical writing, ſome of which 
are I ; bit much the greateſt part is prefaroed, and cm 
the beſt precepts to foryp an orator, and an biflorian, avid to 
enable others to judge of both. It has been @ doubt among the 
men of learning, whether he publiſhed theſe critical works be- 
fore, or after his Roman biffory : · Dodwell has embraced the 
former opinion ; for which he gives this very good reaſon, rhar, 
in his critical works, he never makes any mention of bis hiſtory, 
though he often raler notice of the other writings be had befere 
frebliſhed. Dodwell alfo thinks that the Cu. Pompeius, roch 
be dedicates his erinchen pen the Greek hiftorians, was the 
ſame perſon, who was fubſtitured conſul (conſul ſuffoctus) in 
the month of Oftober in the Varronian year 723. By this, 
and many other arguments, it appears that this Cn. Pompeius 
could not have been the great Pompey, who was flain in Ægypr 
in 706, though M. *, in his preface, has rhought fit to 
eftabliſha friendſhip berween that great man, and our anther 
and to make the former defire his fudgement concerning the 
Greek hiflorians : This I conclude from his mentioning Pom- 
pey without any diſtincliun; which manner of ſpeaking is, both - 
in bis, aud in all other languages, applicabie only to the Jer 

'- Diſſert, de tat. Dionyſ. e. vii. & viii. | 
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fon, who has rendered his name # 4 both by his fad, 
and his misfortunes. 

We know by Phatius, who lived in the middle of the mint 


century, and by many other authors, that this hiſtory contained 
twenty books, 'and that Dionyſus himſelf made, what Photius 


calls, a fynopfis of it in froe books. So that, the nine laft books 
muſt have been loft ſince the middle of the ninth century; Bur 
how long fnce we know not. Henry Glarean, profe 72 at 


Freiburg, ſays, at the end of his chronological tables dedicated in 
1 532 70 Ferdinand, then king of the Romans, that theſe nine books 


were at that time in being, and concealed by ſome men of learn | 
ing : The reaſon he gives for this aſſertion i is, that Conflantine 
Laſcaris, a modern author, cites him in Greek. This, indeed, 
leaves us ſome room to hope that they may one day ſee the light. 

I come 1inw t0 my brother labourers, the tranſlators of Dio- 
nyfrus. The firſt was Lapus Biragus, a Florenting, who tranſ- 
lated the eleven books now remaining into Latin from two 
old manuſcripts, and dedicated his tranſlation to. pope Paul the 
ſecond. It was firſt printed at Treviſo, @ town in the territo- 
ries of the Venetians, in 1480. I au very juſtly cen- 
fares both his fidelity, and bis file. The next was That Gele- 
nius, Printed at Baſil in 1 5 49. He writes better Latin than 


Lapus; but the liberties he has taken in . the periods 
* De Hiſt, Lat. B. iti. c. 10. 


of 
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of the Greek text, and of altering many places, which be did 
not wnderfland, | 0 have condemned bis tranſlation. to be. never 
read: | Particalarly,. after That of Splburgius appeared in 8 4 
1586, printed, at Frankfort, with the C Greek text, which had 3 
not been print with; the : former Latin tranſlations : "Sulurs _ 
gius bad alſo the afifflance of. the Venetign, and Roman manu Zi 1 
ſcripts, which bis predeceſſors wanted. Not hong after, ap- 
peared another Latin tranſlation, viz. in 1.590, by A milius . 

Portus, which Hudſon has printed with the Greek text in 1704 = 
The latter ſays indeed, in his preface, that he has correfied 9 
the tranſlation of Portus, where he thought it neceſſary . 1 | | 
uy. he had oftener thought it neceſſary ; j becauſe, he has fu offered 
many errors of Portus to and unmaleſied, However, this 
edition ef Hudſon is by much the beſt; as the Greek text is, 
throughout illuſtrated with the notes of Slburgius, Caſaubon, 
Portus, and ſome others; all which. I have occafionally made 
11 e of, and always acknowledged. But the greateſi advan- 
tage, which this edition has over all the others, 15 derived 
from two Vatican many/erifys, one 700. years old for the 
fil ten books, and the other not guite o old | for the eleventh. 
book ;, the readings of both which® are ſet down at the foot 
F every page; and, in every faxe, theſe manuferipts, particu- 
larly the firſt, illuſtrate the Greek text where it is obſcure, er- 
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Plain it where. dowbifub, and fupply it where it is defeftive. % 5 
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great advantages;  arifinig from theſe tuo manuſeripts, ought, moſt. 
certainly, to have induced Hudſor to print his Greek kert from 


them, rather than from the edition of Sylburgius, the "m__ 
| of which theſe mantſcrips 2 ficient! iy Bew. 2 f 

T have now brought down. the hiſtory of the tranſlations of Diony- 
[ | frus to the year I722, when a comet appeared in the tirerary 
* world, portending no leſs than the errinc rim of al. former tran- 
 Pations, and the downfall of their authors: Imam the Frenth 
Ts tranſlation of the reverend father le Jay, a Jſuu, bo had pre- 
| | peuared himſelf for this undertaking by teuching rhetoric in Cler- 
! mont college at Paris, as he ſays, for above twenty years; and ex- 
Bauſted the whole flock of his learning, which he had been ſo long 
collecting, in poliſhing, adorning, and rendering his tranſlation 
more correct and elegant, than any that had ever before appeared in 
any age, in any tountry, or in any language. But his brother Pe- 
fits, in their journal of Trevoux for the month of faniuaryi 723, 
uſher this tranſlation into the world with ſo much pomp, that 1 
think myſelf 2 edi to give their charafter of it in Engliſh, in order 
ro ſpew, not what Bis tranſlation is, but what all tranſlations ought 
70 be. Denys d Halicarnaſſe, di Zhen Es journali Nes, s'aſſure par 
lui- meme, une conſtante ſuperioritẽ de reputation parmi les 
doctes de profonde litterature 3 ; et cette precminence ne 
tombera qu avec eux: la chute s avance: pour reſſource, 


il eſt un monde entier d' autres perſonnes, dont Teſtime 
n hono- 
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n'honoreroit, pas moins la memoire de Denys. d Halicarnaſſe- 
ett Tauroit lui- meme flatth; d avantage: Ce font une in- 
nité d honnètes gens ſang Greg, connoiffeurs peanmoins gar 
genie, lafteurs par gobt, ſtudieux fans beſoin, et {yavans 
 fans'le ſgavoir 3 ils ne conneiſſent que de nom Denys d Ha- 
lacarnaſſe; fon Greets leur rend inacceſſible; aujourd hui l on 
produit Denys d Halicarnaſle dans ce nauveau monde. Un 
interprete également bienfacteur et du public et de Vauteur, 
acquiert tout a coup à celui ci un nombre innombrable 
d'bonorables admirateurs, qui <ſtimeront par tout ſon me- 
rite perſonnel d'hiſtorien et d 'terivain, tandis que les {ca- 
vans de metier s acharneront à ſon Gree . eſt à regret. 
que nous nommons verſion, ou traduction cet ovrage: ce 
n'eſt point un langage Grec rendu en langage Frangeis; 
c'eſt Texpreſſion immediate des penſces de Denys d'Hali- 


carnaſſe; Ia conformits du Frangois avec le Grec, neſt print 


celle q une copie d Foriginal, mais celle d une copie avec I autre 
copie. On prend plus aiſtment un auteur, quand on tient 
de ſon genie et de ſon caractere; et d imitateur fidelle, on 
devient avec moins d'effort un fidelle interprete. . Sur ce: 
pied, Denys. d'Halicarnaſſe, homme ſolide et vrai, fage et 

judieeux, laboricux et infatigable, ( xat et applique, vif et 
eloquent, amateur des lettres, a trouve fon veritable traduc-- 


teur; et il neſt pas Etonnant qu'il Tait fi long tems 


1 
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tendu . . On peut juger dela religion du traducteur 4 peſer 
ſcrupuleuſement les termes de ſon auteur, par la reflexion 
ſubtile qu'il fait faire ſur le mot ig] 3 ſcavoir que 
r ( galite des ſuffrages ſignifice par ce nom, ſe trouve quel- 
quefois dans un nombre de voix inegal ; puiſque Denys 
avance que Coriolan, qui de vint et une voix en avoit douze 
contre lui, elit &t& abſous par le benefice de la loi touchant 
Tégalité des ſuffrages, ſi deux voix ſe fuſſent jointes aux neuf 
qui lui Ctoient favorables; c'eſt-a-dire, sil et eu pour lui 
onze voix contre douze ; c'eſt qu en matiere criminelle, 
une voix de plus ne ſuffiſoit pas pour condamner; c toit 
le meme effet = ſi . nombre des voix et: etẽ 80 de Pour 
et d' autre 
« Diomyſius of Halicarnaſſus, ay theſe journaliſts, = af 
& fared to himſelf a conſtant ſuperiority of reputation among 
&« the men of br learning ; and this En ame, 


- * v % 


$6 rs isa whole Gl of cher people, whe ga ke} not 
&« 40 leſs honor to the 1iemory of Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, and 
ic would have - flattered him more : Theſe are an infinite number 
f men of dl Ninclion without Greel, but connoiſſeurs by their 
genius, readers thro gh taſte, fludious without neceſſit Ys and ; 
4 earned without knowing it: Theſe are acquainted with Dia- 
4 * of H, aan " 7, name: His Greek renders him 


« inacceſſ ble 
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«, +rincceſſble fo them « Into this pew world is  Dionyfrus n OW 


« produced: An interpreter, equally, a benefaftor both to the 
tc public, and to the author, acquires, at once, to the latter a 


. of bomirable aditirers, wp will efleem 


« him for bis whole merit of an biftrian, and a a writer, while 
cc the. learned by profeſſim*will exerciſe their keenneſe upon big 


« Greek.. He are ſorry to call this work a ver fron, or tan 


« Jation: It is not the Greek language rendered in French; i is 


« the immediate expreſſion of the thoughts of Dionyfius; 2 the con- 
e formity of the French with the Greek is not That of a copy 


« with the original, but That of one copy with another copy. 


Every one takes an aithor with eaſe, when be reſembles him 


in bis genius and character; and, from being a faithful 


« ;mitator, be becomes, with the leſs effort, a faithful i imterpre- 


4 fer. Upon this foot, Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, a man ſolid 
« and true, wiſe and judicious, 5, laborious and indefatigable, ex- 


« of and intent, lively and eloquent, a over of letters, has 


ce found bis true tranſlator”; ang we are not tq wonder that he 
« has fo long waitedyfor him . . . We may judge of the religion of 
« the tranſlator in weighing ſerupulayy the terms of his author, 

« by the /ubtil reflexian he makes 1 the ward ub; which 


« 5, that the equality of fuſfrages, henifed by this word, is 


mr of woices ; Jo 


, See the twentyfixth annotation on the viith book. 
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& gyſus aſſertt that Coriolanus, who, out of 21 voices, hal 
« 12 againſt him, would have been acquitted by the benefit of 
cc the law concerning the equality of feffrages, if Fao0 voicet 
te had joined the nine that were for bim; that is to ſay, if be 
« had had 11 voices againſt 123 becauſe, in criminal caſes, 
« og majority of one voice was not ſufficient for a condemmation ; 
cc the effect of it being the ſame, as if the number of voices had 
& geen equal on both fides.” This will ſuffice (for I omit ſeveral 
aber paneg yrical flights) to ſhew what opinion theſe journalifts 
entertained, or had a mind the world ſhould entertain, of this 
famous tranſlation : And yet, methinks, amidf} all the Praiſes 
they have laviſhed upon it, they feem, by one expreſſion, to have 
Et to themſelves an opening for an eſcape, une Echappatoire, 
if they ſhould ever be heartily puſhed upon this ſubjet : The 
expreſſion I mean, is this, that the conformity of the French 
with the Greek, is not That of a copy with the original, 


ro pronounce, fomce I* have ſhewn it ſufficiently in y notes, 
that this tranſlation of le Jay is neither more nor He, than a 
literal, and not akvoays an exatt, tranſlation of the Latin 2 
tranſlation of Portus. It cannot, therefore, be thought too preat 
a refinement, particularly to thoſe, who are acquainted with 
the difingenons fubtilty of this order of men, and what they 
are A of, when the intereſt, or or reputation of. their body 


is 
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is concerned, to ſuſpeft they deſigned to conceal their real opi- 
nion of this tranſlation under a claud of praiſes; and, at the 
Same time, to let ſome ſparks of that opinion break our: Bar, 
if thoſe praiſes were fencere, and they really thought this tranſ- 
lation bad all that tranſcendent merit they have aſcribed 10 it, 
I may ſafely affirm that, had they not among them greater 
fuliticians, than tranſlators, or critics, they would never have 
acquired both in Europe, and America, the great power, 
and wealth they are now poſſeſſed of ; neither would they have 
had the direftion of what they call the conſciences, but mean 
the government, of all the princes of their own communion. 
am of his fraternity baue à mind to doubt whether 
the tranſlation of their brother Teſuit is a tranſlation of the 
' Greek, or the Latin, let them open his book where they 
will, and confront it with | the Greek text ; and, if they 
fund in it the leaft pretence 10. @ tranſlation of | the latter, 
I di tlat my own tranſlation may be alſo thought a 
tranſlation of Fm, or, what is worſe, of le Fay bimſelf. 
| But there is anather difengenuauſneſs, that he has been guilty 
of, which ſhews bir heart to have been as bad as his head: 
His notes throughout are ſearce any thing elſe but literal tranſ= 
lations of the nates of Sylburgius, Caſaubon, and others, al! 
contained in Hudſon's edition under their reſpetirve names : 
Theſe names he has concealed, een 


| world for his own. Fg, : 
1 ne 


Pd 
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am tired with the invidious taſk of cenſuring ; and wiſh I 
could ſay that the other French tranſlation, which appeared the 
year after, under the name of M.“ , is a tranſlation of 
Dionyfius : But the love of truth compels me to declare what, I 
think, I have ſbeum too in my notes, that, as le Jay tranflated = 
from Portus, this gentleman has tranſlated from Sylburgius. 
He has, indeed, avoided many abſurdities, which the other was 

kd into by too ſervile an adherence to his original, even to th © 
faults of the impreſfion ; his Hyle, by being more diffuſe, is mute 
perſpicuous ; and, if be paraphraſes, as be often does, he jet. 
dom fails to give the ſenſe of his own original at leaſt, which 
comes nearer to the Greek, that That of be Fay + His nites 
are often his own; and, when he borrows Theſe of others,” he 


often pays them a proper acknowledgement: I wiſh he 0 
informed bis readers that his is chronological table WAS "muy 
kterally from That of Dodell. 


* math har l e . b rhe e e 


moderns in praiſe of the advantages reſulting. from . the 


Pudy of hifry, particularly by Diodorus Siculus, among the 
former, in the noble preface to bis  hiftorical collections; and 


by the late Lord Bolingbroke, among the moderns, in hir adm 
able letter upon that ſubject, ar Jam  aftoniſhed 10 treatiſe iſe 
has ever yet appeared in any age, or any langua ge pro- 
fed ly written to pre * rules for writing hiſtory ; a work. 

allnwed 
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allowed to be of the greate/? advantage of all others io man- 
kind, . the repofatory of truth fraught with leſſons both of pub- 
lic, and private virtue, and inforced by fironger motives, than 
precepts, & examples. Rules for poetry, and rhetoric. bave 
been written by many authors both ancient, and modern, as if 
delight, and eloquence mere "of greater conſequence thin in- 
Pruftion : + However, rhetoric was a part of hiflory, as treated 
by the ancients; not the' principal part indeed, but fubſer- 
vient to the prizicipal;, and calculated to apply the fact exhi- 
bited by the narration, - I know it may be ſaid that many. an- 
Cient hiflories are fill preferued, and that theſe models are fuf- 
ficient guides for modern hiſtorians without particular rules: 

So had the Greeks | fuets of all denominations in their bands, © 
ond yet Ariftale theught is neceſſary ts preſeribe particular 
rules to his countrymen for applying thoſe examples to every 
branch of ' poetry : I wiſh be had done the ſame in hiſtory; if 
he had, it is very probable that his precepts would have rendered 
the beft of our modern hiffaries more perfeft, and the worſt, 
leſs abominable. Since the reſurrefiam of letters, the want 
of fuch a guide has been complained of by many authors, and 
particularly by Rapin in the preface 10 his hiffory of England. 
This ward I think it not impoſſible 16 ſupply in ſome degree, 


wt by any thing of my con growth, but by extrafling, and 


xvi F 


connecting what has been written upon this ſubjeft by — 
himſelf, the author of this biflory ; who, in bis criticiſms upon 
the Greek hiſtorians, and particularly in his parallel between: 
Herodotus and Thucydides, has indireftly laid down rules for 
attaining all the perfeftions, and avoiding all the faults, of 
writing hiflory. I know that Lucian has written a treatiſe 


aun this ſubjef?, great part of which be has employed in 


rallying the bitorians of nn in a manner peculiar 
to himſelf, with great ſpirit and elegance of expreſſion; but, 
at the end of this treatiſe, he aſſumes another charafter, and 

- treats the ſubjeft with great gravity and judgement. I ah 
know that Cicero has laid down: ſome direftiens far the condut? 
of an hiftorian; the firſt of which Lord Clarenden has made - 
choice of for the Latin motto of his Huy: Theſe dire&ions, 
though conceived with all the power of thought, and exyreſſed 
with all the power of language, ſhew what diſpoſition of mind 
is required in an hiftorian, rather than what rules be ought 
to purſue; and beſides, they are ſo general, and fo fbort, 
that I chuſe rather to refer the reader to that part of Cicers's 


works, or to @ very good tranſlation of them by Dr. Middle- 
ton in the preface to his life, than to inſert them Bere. 


| Before J preſent the reader with the compariſmn between 
Herodotus, and Thucydides, it will be neceſſary to premiſe that 
Dionyſus divides hiſtory into two parts, that is, into the prag- 


matic 
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matic part, as be calls ir, and. the language : : The former 
comprehends, 17, the choice of the fubjeft; 2dly, the know- 
edge whence 10 begin, and where to end; 3dly, the diſcern- 
ment between ſuch events, as are 46 be related, and ſuch as 
are to be omitted ; athhy, the placing every event in its proper 
order; and 5250 , the heart of the biflorian : * The language 
he divides into ſimple elementary words, or atoms of Jeech, 
and the compoſition of thoſe words; bith which are ſuſceptible 
either of a proper, or a figurative, fenſe : Concerning the laſt 
of theſe, I mean the compoſition of words, our author has 
written a treat! iſe, fill extant, 5 in which be promiſes another 
concerning the choice of words; but this, if ever publiſhed, 
is bot. In the firſt treat iſe, which has akuays deen deſervedly 
"JK EY * he gives the preference, with great reaſon, 70 the 
compoſition of words, and Jays down ſuch rules for this compo- 
ſition, ſupported throughout by examples c drawn from the beſt 
Greek writers, both oer, and Merian, that any man, by 
obſerving them, may acquire a ſmooth, and harmonious ſyh: 
Aud, notwithſtanding thefe rules fon calculated for the Greek | 
| language only, their influence will ll, upon a cloſe examination, | 
appear to be univerſal, and ts 8 every other” Uanguage, 
both ancient and modern,” 6d 755 
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Dionyfius, therefore, ' in his compariſon of 4 Herodatus with 
Thucydides, ſa ays that the 2 duty, and poſſibly the moſteceſſary 
of all, in an Merian, i is to make choice of a grand ſubjef, and 

ſuch a one, as vill be agreeable to the reader : In this, he 
ſays, Herodotus has the advantage of. Thucydides ; becauſe his 
hiftory comprehends the actions both of the Greeks, and Bar- 
barians; and the defign of it is. 70 prevent thoſe ations 
from being buried in oblivion. On the other fide, Thucydides 
writes the hiſtory of a ſengle war, and that neither juſtife- 
able, nor fortunate ; ; a war, which ought never to have been 
undertaken ; or, J, that could not be, to have been delivered 
up to  filence, and ſhade, and unknown. 40 tofterity: And, 

that he had choſen a bad Jubjetd, he bimfelf makes mani- 
feft in the Preface to his hi May: Fur be tere 2 that 
ce many Greek cities, bad been Aa cute through this war, 

cc ſome by the Barbarians, and others by. the Greeks Bes- 
ce ſelves; that mare baniſhment, and Jaughters_ bad bap- 
& * pened by that means, than had ever been known before ; ; 
c together with earthquakes, droughts, dl de ener, and many 
« other calamities.” So that, the readers, by bis preface, are 
alienated from a Subject fraught with the mis iofartunes of 
Greece. By as "much, therefore, as a bi 2 which relates 
the wonderful action of the Greeks, and Barbarians, is pre- | 
ferable zo one, that di Plays the mi erable, and dreadfu] 


I ee Tea. Torn, Emil. 


calamities 
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'calamities of the Greeks, by ſo much is Herodotus nue 
judicious ir the choice of | his ſubjefd, than Thucydides. 
Neither can it be ſaid, that the» latter was compelled to 
chis chaics, au knw "the ler & be mere beautifab, bus 
reſolved not to treat the ſame. ſubject with other writers : 
On the contrary, Thucydides, in his preface, traduces the- 
earlier ations of the Greeks, and ſays Thoſe of bit own 
time were the greateſt, and the mſi wonderful: Which fhews 
that he « voluntarily made choice of theſe. The condubt of 
Herodotus was different; and, though Hellanicus, and 
Charon bad treated the ſame ſubjeft before him, he was 
not diſcouraged, but. thought he .could write Jomething more 
perfett; in which be ſucceeded. 
| The frond duyy relating ts the pragmatic part of bi 
tory, is to know whence to begin, and where to end. In this 
alſo, Herodotus ſems much more judicious than Thucydides : 
For he begins by relating the motives, that firſt induced the 
Barbarians to injure the Greeks, and, going on, ends in 
— of the former, and in the revenge taken an 
them far thoſe injuries. On the: other fide, Thucydides be- 
gins from the time, when Wipes of Greece 2 to de- 


* The reader will aliens? that I PRI na here, inſtead of dale, AS it 
ſtands in all the editions; mD rr 
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cline; which, as a Greek, and an Athenian, be ought not to 
have done; particularly, fence he was not a man of ſmall 
repute, but a perſon diflinguiſbed by the Athenians, who 
had conferred on him the command of their armies, and 
other honors: Neither ought he openly to have laid the 
blame of the war upon his country, when be might have 
charged it on many other cauſes: Nor to have begun his 
S 
8 e and which be afterwards 
mentions, indeed, but not in their proper place, and that 
bey, and curſorily: And, after be had related theſo 
attions with great complacency, lie a lover of his country, 
be ought to have added that the Lacedemonians, from their © 
eroy, and dread of theſe, but from other pretences, entered 
upon the war : And then to have mentioned the affairs of 
3 the vote againſt the megarenſess and whatever elſe. 
be thought fit. As for the end of bis hiflory, it ir ft 
more defetiroe : For, though be ſays be le during the 
whale courſe of the war; and promiſes to relate all the events 
of it, be concludes with the naval ingagement between the 
Athenians, and Peloponnefians off Gynoſſema, which happened 
in the twenty ſecond year of that war. Bur be would have 


„ Here, again, I read * mer wr, inſtead of xa: e., etc. which 3s 
the reading of all the editions, and renders this ſentence inconſiftent with 


That, which immediately precedes it. 
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After this, i is the duty of an hiſtorian to diſtribute, and 
2 every event in its proper order. How, therefore, does 
each of theſe biftorians diflribute, and order his narration & 
Thucydides pur ſues the periods of lime; and Herodotus the 
ſucceſſion of events : By this means, Thucydides is obſcure, and 
bard to be followed: For, as many tranſaftions mui. have 
happened in different places during the ſame ſummer; and 
winter, he is obliged to have the firft half finiſhed, and 
touch upon others, that were in agitation during the ſame 
ſummer, or winter: We wander, therefore, as may well be 
ſuppoſed ; and, our minds being confuſed, we follow bis nar- 
ration with difficulty. Whereas Herodotus, beginning with 
the kingdom of the Lydians, comes down to That gf. Crus; 
from whence be preſently makes a tranſition to Cyrus, who put. 
an end to the kingdom f Crafus; after which, be. enters 
upan the relation of the affairs of the Mg yptians, Sexthians,, 
and Liam: Some of which he introduces as conſequential 
to the farmer, and others, with a deſign to render his narration 
more agreeable : And, in deſeribing the ations of the Greeks, 
and Barbarians, which happened during the courſe of two hun- 
dred and twenty years, in the three coritinents, and adding the 
fight of Xerxes, he has nut mangled his hiſtory: But it bas 
| happened to Thucydides, l choſe a fengle ſubject, 10 divide 
one body into many parts; and to Herodotus, who. made 
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choice of many ſubjetts, iy . nene 
10 male one concordant body. wo. | 
I fhall mention one branch mare of "_ Pragmatic — 

which we require in all biflories, ms Hf. that any of theſe al. 
ready mentioned, J mein the beat of the biflortan, and the 
diſpoſition of it rb regard to the fats he relates. That of 
Herodotus, which is humane in all things, congratulates the 
| happy, and contoles with the unfortunate : N. bereas the di 5 
fofttion of Threydides if ſevere, and harſh, and fall of re- 
ſentmem againſt his country for hir baniſhment + For he enu- 
merates all her defeats with the greateſt exafineſs, but tales 
10 notice of her fucceſſes ; or, when he bes, he ſeems to be 
farced to it. For theſe reaſons, Thucydides i is inferior t6 He- 
rodotus in the pragmatic part. As w the language, he © 
is in ſome parts inferior ; in others, ſuperior; and, in 
others, 5 et which "fo, Saad deliver my. 
8 

There is merit in Se which, may be called the kh, 
and, without which, all others are uſeleſs. What is that? A 
Ayle, pure in the. choice of words," and preſerving the true 
character of the Greek language. In this they are both very 
exact; Herodotus * the flandaru Y the Tonit, and Thu- 


cydide” 
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cydides of the Attic, language. C onciſeneſs has the * third 
place, In this, .Thucydides ſeems to have the advantage of 
Herodotus. However, it may be ſaid that, as conciſeneſs 
it attended with perſpicuity, it is pleaſing ; but, when it wants 
that, it is harſh. But let not this ewe op us. AF 
ter theſe, illuſtration has the firſt place among the adventitious 
merits : In this, the ſucceſs of both is ſufficiently conſpicuous. 
After this merit, is placed the imitation both of the manners, 
and the paſſions : 'This merit the two hiſtorians have divided 
between them : For Thucydides has the advantage of expreſſing 
the paſſions; and Herodotus That of repreſenting the man- 
ners. After theſe come the merits, that ſhew the great, and 
wonderful art of the compoſition. In theſe alſo, the hiſtorians 
are equal. Then follow Thoſe, that comprehend the ſrength, 
vebemence, and ſuch like powers of eloquence : In theſe Thu- 
cydides is ſuperior to Herodotus ; but the latter carries plea- 
ſure, perſuaſion, delight, and all merits of that kind to a much 
greater height than Thucydides. The phraſedogy of Hero- 
' dotus is natural; and That of Thucydides yehement ; who is 


10 The ſecond merit in language is unfortunately left out im all the editions, 
and manuſcripts, Sylburgius refers us to two paſſages in our author's ju 


ment of Lyſias, and to one in That of Iſocrates: 1 have conſulted them all; 
but none of them will ſupply this hiatus. 


_ 
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4 uni 92 in bis language. But the principal merit 
of all others is to cbaracterixe every thing : In this, Herodotus 
is more exact than Thucydides : For the latter is uniform in all 
things, and more ſo in his ſpeeches \than in his narration. 
However, I am of opinion that Demoſthenes has particularly 
adopted his ſentences. Upon the whole, the Poetical pieces of 
both are fine (for I am not afraid of giving them that name) 
but the greateſt a difference between them, is this: The beauty 
of Herodotus is chearful ; * That of Thucydides, ten- 
rible,” 

Theſe are the rules laid down by Dionyſus for writing hi 
tory; and, by theſe rules, he has examined the hiflories of 
Herodotus, and Thucydides, of Xenophon, Pbiliſtus, and 
Theopompus. Nothing, therefore, can be more juſt than to 
examine his own hiftory Ey his own rules; and to inquire how | 
far his practice has been confiftent with bis theory. 

* choice of the ſubject is the firſt thing we are to . 

: Of this be has ſaid ſo much in his preface, that no man 
can wile ſe him the merit of having choſen the nobleft bett, 
that hiſtory can treat of : The riſe and progreſs, the original, 
and improved conſtitution of a flats, which in time conquered, 
and governed the greateſt part of the then known world, muſt 


be allowed to open a ms in wht n and big 


have 
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have an opportunity of diſplaying all their powers for the in- 
formation, inſtruction, and improvement of mankind. 

It is- not without reaſon, that our author dates the begin- 
ning of his hiftory from the infant ſtate of the Roman com- 
monwealth : Fur, though it may generally be true that the 

origin of a people, as containing mean incidents, and ſomething. 
of Barbariſm in it, ſeldom draws the attention of the reader ; 
yet the origin of ſo conſiderable a people as the Romans will always 
be interefling ; ; and the world will be Curious to inguire into the 
ſource of a river ſo large, and /h awful in its courſe, and, though 
ſometimes apt to over flow its banks, yet always carrying with 
it greater fertility, than deſolation. It is impoſſible to ſpeak c 
of the beginning of our author's bivtory, without taentioning bis 
| preface, which makes /0 great a figure in his own language, 
whatever it may do in mine : This preface, which i is not. like 
That of Salluft, applicable to any other» hiſtory, or to any other 
kind of writing, is adapred t0 his [ubjeft, and to that alone. 
In that part of it, in which he campares the empire of the 
Romans with other empires, be ſeems to have imitated Polybius,' 
who, in his preface alſo, compares the power of the Romans 
with That of the Lacedemonians, the 2 and the Ma- 
cedonians ; and, like our author, gives the preference ta the * 
power of the Romans : But every one, who reads be #700 pre- 
* will find this fubjet? treated in a much greater extent, 


and 


| indeed, ſhews either his deſpair of ſurpaſſing him in treat- 


1 
* 
. 
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and with greater beauty both of thought, and language ty 
Dionyſus, than by Polybius : To whom, however, the former 
has paid a. tacit compliment, in ending his biſlary where Po- 
Iybius begins his; that is, at the ſinſt Punic war. This, 


ing the ſame ſubjet; or his modefly in nat attempting 
i. 195 

Let us now examine in what manner our author has 
acquitted himſelf of the third duty incumbent upon an hiftori- 
an, which, he ſays, is That of knowing what to relate, 
and what to omit. Under this head, be blames Thucy- 
dlides, as we have feen, for dwelling too long upon the 

ſame ſubject; which he himſelf has with great judgement 
avoided, With this view, he bas introduced the digreſſion 
concerning Ariſtodemus in the beginning of the ſeventh book, 
in order to relieve. his readers from the hong conteſts, which 
preceded the eſtabliſhment of the tribunes of the people, 
and bad taken up the'greateft part of the fixth book. Aud, 
in the ſeventh book alſo, the lung political debates in the 
affair of Coriolanus are OG by an entertaining ** 
tion of froceſſions, and games. Among the mer ILOFTOUS 
omiſſions of our author, 1 muſt place That of a be and 
incredible incident related y Liyy, who makes Mucius 

x Book ii. Chap. 12. 


d | Scævola 
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Scævola roaft his hand in the fire, in order ta ſbewm Porſana 
haw much theſe, who aimed « at a great name, — 
perſons 
The order, in which the events are ts be place, is the 
next point he recommends. In this, he has followed the 
ſucceſſion of events, without breaking his narration by the 
intervention of ſummers, and winters. A remarkable in- 
ance of this appears in the fixtb book, where, the elec- 
tion of the conſuls caming on during the ſeceſſion of the 
people, he does not interrupt the narration of the events, 
with which. the ſeceſſion was attended; but, having juli given 
the names of the new conſuls, and mentioned the Olympiad, in 
which they were choſen, he haſtens to the ſenate, and gives. 
the ſpeeches, that were made there for, and againſt the return 
of the people. 
It is with pleaſure that I now. enter upon that part of 
our author's writing, which relates to him more as. a man, 


than as an hiſtorian. It is impoſſible to. read his hiflory. 
without. diſcovering in the author, a mind. fraught. with, 
all the elements of — a F a. mild, and an 


honeft heart ; an unaſfected love of wirtue ;;: and,. t is 
more Abi than à deteſtatium of vice, a compaſſion fon 
i; be congratulates indeed the happy; and condotes with the 

miſerable, but . n. even. thoſe, who di 5 erve 
their 
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their miſery : He is never ſatisfied with celebrating the 
bravery, the patriotiſm, the frupality, and contempt of 
riches in the old Romans; nor with lamenting the dege-' 
neracy of Thoſe of his own time: Upon the whole, he 
teaches by precept what his, and every other hiflory, will 
teach by examples, that the profperity of every nation 
| is owing to their public, and private virtue, and their 
adverſity to the want of bath. His love of liberty is mo 
leſs conſpicuous than his love of virtue: He never hſet an 
opportunity of aſcribing the greatneſs of thoſe old | Romans 

to their liberty, and their liberty to their virtue; and is 
—__ at the leaft appearance of danger, whith threatens 
them with the loſs of either. What prince can read the 
characters given by him of Numa, and the laſt Targuin, 
without a wiſh that his memory may be as much revered 
by poſterity as That of Numa, or without & dread of 
being delivered down to the lateft ages, as 4 tyrant, and. 
a criminal of the fit magnitude, like Tarquin? Hiftor 
is the tribunal, before which all princes muſ one day ap- 
fear, and derive their lafting glory, or diſbmur from het 
decifions. When they themſelves are mo more; when the 
mercenary feribblers of their tims are as much for- 
gotten as their works, then hiftory tales ber feat; and, 
like juſtice with her ballance, but with eagle's eyes, weighs 


| © RL: every 
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every ation, and explores the actors heart; frips. ambi- 

tion of her vain diſguiſe, and treats a conqueror like a ſuc- 

ceſsful robber : Then will juſt praiſe be given to the prince, 

who made the happineſs of his people his only care, and their 

law his only guide; whoſe only errors, if they were er- 

rors, . proceeded from an exceſs of goodneſs miſapplied, and 

| are almoſt transformed to virtues by the dignity of the prin- 

* ciple, from whence they flowed : Such a prince will biftory 
| faint in ber faireſt colors, and decorate him for nations 


yet wnborn | to * and a princes yet unborn o imi- 
7 at 4. 


I fold note, 70 1 our ts progreſſi Jon, exa-. 
mine his flyle; but, if I was to enter into particulars, 
this examination would lead me a great way, not to men- 
tim the many Greek quotations, of which it muſt confift + 
F ſhall, therefore, ſay in general, that bir language is 
Attic, per feftly pure and elegant: When I call it Attic, 
J do not mean fuch trifles as uriting 4 E for a o; * | 
mean on Attic dition; fuch a one at Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and, before them, Herodozus, were: celebrgted Fr . 
Since the latter, though be writ in The Ionic diale&, has: 
many Attic phraſes, whether originally natives. of * Athens, 
 & afterwards made free of that city, J cannot ſay ; and. 


it it _ bis 'fonooth,, and * Ale lag, tht Dio- bs 
2 
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nyfius ſeems to have formel his own : . This, I think, I 
have proved in ſeveral of my notes. For this reaſon, I 
could never underſtand what ** Photins 'meaned, when be 
faid our author was Thy AE XZUVOTGETING that he had a 
becoming novelty in his ſtyle. Dionyfius is certainly no 
innovator either in the choice, or in the compoſition, of his 
. words; but it is well known that Photius was patriarch of 
Conſtantinople in the ninth century; and, though a man of 
learning, lived in an ignorant age, when the delicacy f 
the Greek language was much declined. I think the cha- 
rafter Cicero has given of the flyle of Herodotus may well 
be applied to That of our author ; fine ullis falcbris, quaſi 


ſedatus amnis, fluit. This is very different from the flyle 
of forme admired Latin authars, and more difſerent yet from. 


| the ſhort unrelative fiyle,, that now prevails among the 
French writers ; whoſe. conciſe, acuminated, umcummec ted pe 
riods are like ſo many proverbs, and fallow, rather than 
ſucceed, one. another. Among the many beauties of. our au- 
thor's fiyle, I muſt not omit one, which is more or leſs to 
be found in all good writers in all, languages,, and never 


| fails ta charm ihe. reader; I mean his puetical expreſſions : 
With theſe he has animated his. flyls, particularly in his 


Haken alich, by this means, e 
| | ns Cad; 86. 


aud 
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and inſenfibly perſuade, while they ſeem intended a Zo 
pleaſe: To this the compoſition alone of his words does not 


a litth contribute; and to the harmony of his compoſition 
1 ſhall apply what he himſelf ſays of bis favourite ora- 
tor Demoſthenes, ' that ** his flyle comprebends numbers, ſome 
complete and perfect, others, incomplete ; but ſo connefted 
together, and compounded, that. it is impoſſible to diſcover 
them to be n: By which nue is poetical, 
. reader may very well expect that I ſhould give a 
reaſon for my not having accented the Greek in my notes : 

This will naturally kad to a queſtion, which has been, 
long fmce, diſcuſſed by men of great Learning both in our 
own nation, and in others. Moft of them I have read, 
and chuſe rather to refer my readers to them, than to 


repeat what they have ſaid; to avoid which, I ſhall lay before 
the reader only two arguments, which ] have not met with 
in any of thoſe authors, and which convince me, though T. 
my/elf was taught otherwiſe, that Greek proſe angle to by 

read, like verfe, according to the quantity, without any re- 
gard to the accents. It is left io thoſe, who do me the 
honor 10 read this, zo determine whether my conviftion 


welt er il funded. The foft of theſe arguments wil, 


13 Tsgs Tys AU. Anpoc9. Ai. c. 50. 


J think, 
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| I think, fhew that the aim of accents was nt to trans 
form lng ſlates ines fre, and flare plabls inc boy 


and conſequently, as I ſaid, that wwe ought to read Greek 


proſe according. to the quantity, without ſuffering this to be 
deftroyed by the accents... 


I could prove the propefition I have advanced by many. 
paſſages. taken from. our authir's treatiſe, concerning the 


compoſition of words ; but I ſhall content myſelf with one 


of them, which, by its fimplicity, will be intelligible, and 
conſequently cuncluſtue : The paſſage I mean is quoted by, 


him from * Plato to ſbem what kind of compoſttion confti- 


tutes dignity, and from what feet, or metre, it is deri. 
ved: This paſſage is taken from his exilaqiog Moyes, and 
is as fallews 3 Eęyn fe. nary: 01d” Nr ręoonro , 
au one wy TUY 00125» Topevoylas Tiy Epappemy opt ia. J. fall 
only male uſe of the laſt member of this perind; which, . 
J believe, will be ſufficient to prove all that I propoſe. If 


we read this according ig the accents, it raft be pronounced 
thus u Tix vii wage villas Thi» Af aõgẽia Here 
| the penultima. of igioolai, from being lng, is by the ar- 
cent made ſhort, and. the penultima of ing , from 
being ſhort, is made long: But I fball now jhew that 
„ | 


the 


" & J 
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the firſt ought to be read, as it is, long; and the laſt, as 
it is, ſhort. Dionyſius, in ſcanning this member of the pe- 
riod, ſays that the firft and ſecond feet of it, wy Tuxavles 
nge, are cretic ; that the two following ovrai thy &, are 
ſpondees , then another cretic, puagyeviy; and the laſt a 
hypobacchius, Topruay * Now it is plain that,. if We read 
this according to the accents, the firſt. of the two ſpondees 
will be an iambic, 5rd; and Kagpe vnv _ will not be a 
cretic, but a moloſſus. This confuſion of long, and ſhort 


Hllables will be avoided, if we can but perſuade. our ſelves 
that Dionyfius knew how to pronounce his own language. 


The patrons of accents do, indeed, allow: that we mu 


read werſe according to tbe quantity: But, if it happens 


that there are verſes intermixed with proſe, ** as our au- 


thor bas ſhewn there are many in Demoſthenes of ſeveral 
forts, which, be ſay ays, were the effect of choice, not of acci- 
dent, and deſigned to render his He meladious; hom are 
we to read theſe verſes? Are we to read them, lie the 
context, according to the accent. * Tn that caſe, they will 
ceaſe to be verſes: Or muſt we not read both them, and 
* context according to the quantity, which alone can pre- 
vent theſe * from di #flinguiſhing * Foes too much, 
15 Ib. c. 25. 


and 
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and from interrupting that harmoy of Hl, which ey 
were defigned 7 fromte ? | 


The other argument is bis > 0 ** ia fa ays that iam- 
bic verſe is the very language of .. the vulgar ; for which 
reaſon, they made uſe of iambics. more than of any other 
ver ſes in talling; ò de wnubog aury æ eg 1 Ae 1 TWY WoA- 
Awy* dio h qx. roy u ic fab Pheyſoilat Neg. 
If iambics were the language of the vulgar, the language 
of the vulgar muſt be pronounced like iambics: But the 

patrons of accents allow that iambics ' muſt be pronounced. 
—_ to the quantity; therefore the language of the 
vulgar muſs be pronounced according to the quantity. I 
have not the kaft 2 eee of any argument, that can be 
oppoſed to this; though I am ſenſible that prejudices are 
great logicians,, and will find cavils, where reaſons are want- 
ing; and here indolence. comes t their af Hance; and, both 
maſter, and ſebolar are concerned. ; in adhering 10 the old 
method of reading Greek according to the accents : For a 
boy may be zaught zo. read chat language tolerably well ace 
cording to the accents in a very few months, when as many 
years will be neceſſary to enable bim jo. read it according 
to the quantity; which is a lnowledge the maſter himſelf * 


Nr well acquainted with, ny be has * 
f 1 


16 Palogm. Book ii iii, la. 8. 


Xxxvi PN B: Fj; N 

ing of Petronius ſhould be applied to him, plus docet quam 
ſcit. The difficulty in reading Greek according to the quan- 
tity, is occaſioned by the three common, or doubiful vowels, a, i, 
v; which, though called by that name, are all of them always 
long in ſome words, and always ſhort in others: This di- 
Pinftion is only to be acquired by a long converſation with 
the Greek poets: For no proſodies, that I have ſeen, will 
teach it. From this laborius taſk we are freed by the ac- 
cents, which preſent us with a language unknown either fo 
the ancients, or moderns, a language without quantity. 

To what purpoſe then, will it be ſaid, were the Greek 
accents introduced, if no regard is to be paid to them in 
pronouncing that language? To this J anſiver, that they 
were defigned to mark the elevation, and depreſſion of the 
voice; but not to interfere with the quantity: And that 
the ancient Greeks had accents { contrary 10 the opinion of 
many learned men) and alſo a name for thoſe accents, will 
appear beyond contradiftion by a paſſage in * Strabo,' where, 
in ſpeaking of the I. lienſes „be ſays that the Palladium, which 
was ſhewn by them in his lime, was in a flanding poſture ; 
but That, mentioned by Homer, ſting, which be vues by 
"9 this paſſage in that poet, | 


Selva Alnuing tn roba — 


27 Priſcian, B. xv. Diomed. B. ii. ** B, xiii. p. 897. Edit. of Caſaub. 
19 II. Z. v. 92. 
; q E 2 To 


„C XXxvii 

| To this argument, he ſays, the Tlienſes gave an idle an- 
fever, alledging that the accent, which be calls Tgoowdin, 
in youynory, ought to be ä from the antepenultima, to 
the penultima, and then end youvdow will fignify end ixe]noias. 


And here it is well worth obſerving that the tranſlation of 


the accent, here contended for by the Iliemſes, could only trans- 
fer the elevation of the voice, not the emphaſis, or the quan- 
zity; otherwiſe, the metre would not have been preſerved, as 
the reader will ſee, when the whale verſe is laid before hin. 


VU) wo — 


Stixal Alm dine E YOUR OW 11 V x oiõ. 


The Tweoowda of the Greeks were called by the ancient 
Latin authors, notz vocum, moderamenta, accentiunculz 
and voculationes. | 


Theſe paſſages ſufficiently prove the antiquity of accents 3 


but, as the moderns have for many ages made an ill uſe of 
them, and employed them to confound the quantity, inſtead of 


directing the elevation, and depreſſion of the voice, for which 


they were originally defigned; and, as this laſt application of 
the accents is irrecoverably loft, I cannot ſee to what purpoſe 


they ſhould be retained; particularly fince thoſe, who read Greek 


according to the accents, are always miſled, and thoſe, who 
read it according to the quantity, often inſnared, f them. 


20 Gell. Book xiii, chap. 6. 
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AnvoraTions on the Firſt . N 4 


1 Ter e arobib chat orc weooipuors to the preface of his 
aoyer. This firſt period has occaſioned on the other fide, the p 
great difficulty; and, 1 is the thing, that * 
great diverſity vf opinions both in the , This is confining the ſenſe of the word 
tranſlators and commentators. Henry ami, to a « Tel ſignification 

of many, ad 


Stephens, as we call him,'who was where@ it is 
a man of great parts as well as great particularly, of T That, which our au- 
learning Which qualities are not al- thor has given to it in this 
ways ſuch in le com 
they may be thought) 
_ ought'to read & tors weoempuorey e raus ros Ovaaxer 

ſays he, it is too hard an expreſſion to 1 Ware AILOATAON AL 
ſay Aoyo: awvolitoe or To; fe, As indeed, with him that Jus 
the Wir yes ye give an account | Bropene mould be underſtood as 


panions 
contends that we w 
becauſe, 


ſays, * Kai dhννν 


"I IE 2; 


2  * Plaw'B. ng ee, 3 


5 Ga 
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HoUGH' no end to the cu: nathan. 
ao in the prefaces to hiſtories, yet I am obliged 

to ſpeak of myſelf: In doing which I ſhall neither 
W my own praiſe, which I know would be 


as Plato derbe cake it in 2 
e en 


2 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF 


Book I. 


diſagreeable to the reader, neither ſhaft I cenſure other 
hiſtorians, *as Anaxilaus and Theopompus have done in the 
prefaces to their hiſtories ; but ſhall only ſhew the reaſons, 


that induced me toundertake this work, and give an account 
of the means, by which I was Furniſhed with the knowledge 


the author had ſaid ca i,, BAR 
pevos 3 but I cannot agree with him in 
joining rue awfd]as N, With aver, 


becauſe I often find Burge: governing 
an accuſative caſe in the beſt authors, 
- << into the hidden motives both of the 


and applied in the ſame ſenſe our au- 
thor uſes it upon this occaſion : Thus, 
T hucydides uſes the word in giving an 
account of the unfortunate expedition 
of the Athenians to Sicily under Nicias, 
Lamachus, and Alcibiades, Kai ws 


ev1us 04 K al ava * td ex ovlo ( tune ay Yee 


«vob, enges ra Eve amoi BOY AOMENOT) 


$x0juadyaay tx Tor Typrav apes. 
x» Noneo Avatinacs xa: OroTopuros ty 
vol eve v igoptr erFoncer. As 


to the firſt of theſe hiſtorians, I can 
find nothing relating, to him, that is 


worth mentioning. The other was an 


hiſtorian of great merit, and treated 
as ſuch by many ancient authors both 
Greek and Latin, particularly by 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus himſelf in . 
his letter to Cn. Pompeius; in which ox 
he 2 the character of the moſt 41 


celebrated hiſtorians; and, among the 
reſt, of Theopompus, who, he ſays, 
% was the moſt Hluſtrious of all the 
„ ſcholars of Iſocrates; and, after 
„ enumerating the many advantages 
4 he had of being well informed of 
« what he gy, ſays, that the 
« oreateſt characteriſtic of his writing, 
„ and That, in which he was more 
b Thucyd, B. vi. c. 30. 


his hiſtories, and with whom he was 


Greece; the 


© Diod. Sic. B. xvi. p. 513. Edit. of Steph. 


cc exact than all the other hiſtorians, 
cc either ancient or modern, was this, 
<< that he obſerved, and related, not 
cc by others, but, alſo, ſearched 


cc actions, and of the actors, and into 
the paſſions of the ſoul, which are 


& not ealdly diſcovered by the gene- 


« rality of mankind; and that he 
' *© unfolded all the myſteries both of 


ti ſeeming virtue, and of latent vice.” 
It is no wonder that ſo free a ſearcher 
into the ſprings of Philip's policy, 
whoſe affairs were the ſubject of one of 


cotemporary, ſhould paſs for a cenſori- 
ous writer. But the truth is, that the 
iniquitous deſigns of Philip to enſlave 
corrupt methods, made 
accompliſh that de- 


appear a ſatire. This Philippic hiſtory 
of Theopompus contained fifty eight 
books, as we learn from Diodorus Si- 
culus, who ſays that five of them were 


ſuſpected not to be genuine. © TeyeaPe 


(@roroprec) B.SAug oxlco wee rig sy- 
voa, c weile haves. | hs 


of 


* 
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of thoſe things, J am going to relate. For I am of the 
opinion that all, who propoſe to leave fuch mcnuments of 
their minds to poſterity, as time ſhall not involve in one 
common ruin with their bodies, and, particularly, thoſe, 
who write hiſtories, which we look upon as the repoſitoties 
of truth, the ſource both of prudence and wiſdom, ought, 
firſt of all, to make choice of worthy and grand ſubjects, 
and ſuch as are of great utility to their readers; then, with 
great care and pains, provide thembelrex with. proper 1na- Ty 
terials, For thoſe, who build their hiſtories upon ſubjects 

inglorious, wicked, or of no importance, either fond of being 
known, and of getting a name of any kind, or deſirous to 
diſplay the abundance of their oratory, are neither known 
by poſterity to their advantage, or commended: for their 
eloquenee, leaving this opinion in the minds of all, who are 
converſant with their hiftaries, that their lives, and their 
writings were of a piece; ſince it is a juſt, and a general 
obſervation, that the works of an author are the images of 
his mind. There are others, who make choice indeed of 
the beſt ſubjects; but, by founding their relations upon 
common reports through precipitancy and careleſſneſs, loſe 


not the ſenſe it bears here, where it 
plainly implies admiration, praiſe; 


” Aęxm Ogovyrtus T6 xa: G Loo. 
Le Jay lis Peace this pug 1 ks 
tion in his para on this and, in this ſenſe, jt agrees very 
The other French tranſlator with what goes before: Theſe 
left it out in his. ſays our author, are fond of 

4* Oile rue VOTE; MLB) Tos known, and they are ſo, but it is to 
 ex:9iwoperecs, Both the French tranſ- : And thus Suidas 
lators have applied Zaza in this PY 
to imitation and emulation, which is, 
no doubt, one ſenſe of the word, bus 


well 
men, 
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the merit of that choice. For we do not allow the hiſtories 
of renowned cities, and of men who have governed nations, 
to be written in a haſty, and negligent manner. As there- 
fore I am convinced that theſe conſiderations are neceſſary to, 
and ought firſt to be regarded by, hiſtorians, and, as I have 
taken great care to obſerve them both, I would neither 
omit the mention of them, nor give it uy other place than 
in the preface to this work. 

II. That I have made choice of a ſubjed, worthy, grand, 
and uſeful, will be readily granted by all, who are not 
utterly unacquainted with 7 general hiſtory : F or, if any one, 
who has conſidered the ancient empires both of cities and 
of nations, as delivered: down to us by hiſtory, and, after 
that, in ſurveying them ſeverally, and comparing them toge- 
ther, deſires to be ſatisfied which of them obtained the moſt 
extenſive dominion, and, both in peace and war, performed 
the . moſt glaring achievements, : he will find the empire 
of the Romans to have far exceeded all thoſe that preceded 
it, not only in the extent of their dominion, and in the 
ſplendor of their actions (which no hiſtory has hitherto 


„ Ov Ye ativper avleg/rlive, etc. I 


can e the "*y being an 
am ſenſible that the general ſignifica- 


active verb, and ſignifying te place, o 


tion of the word avlog-diee is extem- 
porary : but, as it, alle, ſignifies ſud- 

den, haſty, 1 have choſen to give it Hs 
ſenſe, becauſe it agrees better with «xy, 


which our author had employed, juſt 


before, to ſignify the ſame thing. 

6+ Kelaxwuweira. I have. fallowed the 
common editions in reading zdaxwgiras 
rather than xalaxwgra with the Vati- 


diſpoſe; and the other, if there is ſuch 
a word, a neuter, in which ſenſe it can 
have nothing to do here. 


7* Tue none igograts. S v 
well obſerves, upon this place, that 
von {5opialignifies da hNα igogro, in op- 


Poſition to;Ty ro nl purges cv. 


As une xexoopurrs Aoyes Adee fine, 


We perſonne juſquici x a vanities comme 


worthily - 


eller le meritent in Le Jay, i is, by much, 
too vain a tranſlation of the ward xoo per 
The other French tranſlator has — 
lated, or, rather, parap 


ſage with more modeſty, 
auteur Ma traitees juſqu ici avec toute la 
dignite, et toute "Pe loquence qu elles de- 
nandent. When I — this expreſſion 
in our author, I cannot help being 
ſurpriſed at his cenfuring, at one daſh, 
all the writers of the Roman hiſtory ; 
particular] Ys if, as it is generally 
thought, ivy's hiſtory ap 
fore his. For, if ever an 11 orian had 
the talent of the actions he 
relates, I really think that Livy == 
ſeſſed it in the higheſt degree, For 
this reaſon, Caligula, that mad em- 
peror, whoſe ſayings, though deſtitute 
of reaſon, were not deſtitute of the 
appearance of it, called Livy verboſum 
in biftoria*. However, I have great 
reaſon to think that Livy's hiſtory did 
not make its appearance in the world 
fo early as the confulſhip of Claudius 
Nero, and Calpurnius Piſo, which was 
in the year of Rome 745, according 
to Cato. Voſſius, I know, contends 
that Livy muſt have finiſhed his hi- 
ftory before the Fer 730*; becauſe he 
270 that, after Nuns, the temple of 
Janus was twice fhut, once, in the con- 


ſulſhip of Titus Manlius, after the end 


of the firſt Punic war ; and, the ſecond 
time, by Auguſtus, after the battle of 
Actium. Bis deinde poſt Numae regnum 
(Janus) clauſus fuit : N. Tito Manlio 


conſule, poſt Punicum primum N could have finiſhed his hiſtory before 
« De Hiſt. Latin. B. i 6.19. Li B. i. e. 19, | 
ancient 


® 


2 Sueton. Liſe of Cai, 
vB. li. p. 889. Edit. 


hraſed this paſ- 
Qu aucun 


bet 


third time. 
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worthily celebrated) but alſo in the length of time, that has 
handed it down to our days: For the empire of the Aſſyrians, 


bellum ; iterum, quod rs actati dis 
dederunt ut videremus, poſt bellum Acti- 
acum ab imperatore Caeſare Auguſto, 
pace terra partd. Voſſius goes 
on, and ſays, It is well known that the 
temple of Janus was ſhut a ſecond 
time, by A s in the year 730; 
and, alſo, a-third time, by the ſame 
emperor, the following year; and, 
ſays he, What can be plainer, when 
Livy ſays Fhat temple was ſhut, buf 
once, in his time, that he writ thoſe 
words, before it was ſhut the ſecond, 
and third time? I will not quarrel 
with Voſſius for making Livy ſay 
more than he does, in order to favour 
his argument: Livy does not fay, but 
once, what he ſays, ſeems to 


imply it. This argument of Voſſius 


proven moſt certainly, that, when 
ivy writ thoſe words, the temple 
of Janus had been only ſhut once by 
Auguſtus, but it is very far from 
ving that Livy finiſhed his hiſtory 
fore it had wg ſhur, the ſecond and 
I find by © Dion Caſſius 
that, after Caius Antiſtius had oh- 
tained a victory over the Aftures and 


Cantabri (Auguſtus having left the 


command of the army to him by rea- 
fon of his indiſpoſition) the temple of 
Janus was ſhut by this emperor, for 
the ſecond time, 8 K his reign, 
which happened in the 729" year of | 
Rome, Auguſtus being conſul for the 
ninth time together with Marcus Si- 
lanus. Now, it i it is my mere that Livy 
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ancient as it was, and running back as far as the fabulous 
times, ſpread ĩtſelf no farther than over a ſmall part of Aſia. 
That of the Medes, who overthrew. the Aſſyrian empire, 
and attained ftill greater power, laſted not long, but was 
diflolved in the fourth generation: the Perſians, indeed, 
after they had the Medes, at laſt, became maſters 
of almoſt all Aſia; but, having alſo invaded the European 
nations, they did not prevail on many of them to ſubmit 
that year 3 ſince it, plainly, appears, 
by the epitome, that he extended it to 


the death of Druſus, which happened 
in the 744* year of Rome, Druſus 


or perſuaſion. Frayopeirc, $a, vs 
axalinxa. Heſychius. Exnyayile. aece- 
nee. id rE]lo. Suidas. In this 
ſenſe, it is, frequently, uſed, by Thu- 
himſelf and Criſpinus being conſuls. cydides ; cularly, in relation to 
Nay, there are ſome authors, who the Acanthians who were perſuaded by 
carry his hi even to the time of a ſpeech of Brafidas to revolt from the 
Tiberius, in the fourth year of whoſe Athenians, as the Boeotians had, be- 
fore, been, by the Perſians, to abandon 
the cauſe of the Greeks. The Acan- 
thians, ſays Thucydides i, à rs 76 
EH AT ar A «rev toy Beacoiday, xa. wigs 
Ts xapTs Poo tyvwoay 0 rAHys a ac} as 
Ab mange I ſaid that Le Jay's tranſ- 
lation was not agreeable to the truth 
of hiſtory. For the Perſians never 
made any conqueſts in Europe under 
Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes ; they 
advanced no further than Marathon, 
where they were defeated by the Athe- 
nians, and Datis, their general, was 
ſlain. In their ſecond expedition, when 
Xerxes commanded in perſon, they 
were far' from making ueſts in 
Europe. They were Tefeated at Sa- 


eucCanole. 
defer taking notice of the ancient em- 
pires, here mentioned by our author, 


| lamis by ſea, and at Plataca by land; 
word, nor to the fact, as it ftands re- 
corded in hiſtory. E ſignifies 
to prevail on axy one by money, Promiſes 
n Chronic. 


and Xerxes himſelf was forced to fly 
into Aſia with ignominy. But, if the 
Perſians were unſucceſsful in their 
i Thuc. B. iv. c. 88. 


; * 
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to their obedience, and continued not in power-much above 
two hundred years. The Macedonian empire itſelf, which 
overthrew the Perſian, and, in the extent of its dominion, 
&cceded all before it, did not, flouriſh long, but, after 
Alexander's death, began to decline: For, being immediately 
divided into many kingdoms by his ſucceſſors; and, after 
them, ſupporting itſelf to the ſecond or third generation, it 
was weakened by its own hands, and, at laſt, deſtroyed by 
the Romans. But, even, the Macedonian empire did not 
ſubdue every country, and every ſea. Of the wide-extended 
region of Libya, only that part, which borders upon Aegypt, 
obeyed their power; neither did they ſubdue all Europe, 


Thracia being the limits of their European conqueſts to the 


north, and the Adriatic to the welt. 

III. The moſt famous empires, therefore, we have any 
account of in hiftory, *' after they had arrived to fo great a 
maturity and power, have mouldered away. As for the 


empire of the Greeks, it does not deſerve to be compitred 


attempts to conquer Greece, they were 
not ſo in their 


that he did not look upon this expreſ- 


queſt, But, as bad as that tranſlation 
of Sylburgius is, the other French 
tranſlator has tranſlated it litterally : 

For he has faid, ls ne firent ia de 

grands progres. 

. Tera axpeyv xa 4 Ae 
by Intirely left out by Le Jay. His 
cquntryman has ſaid very well apres 


gius has been much more cautious on etre parvenus au degre de puiſſance que 


Le lay; he has faid an multum nous avons dit; which, if it does not, 
ceſſerunt, which, though it is far _ abſolutely, come up to the nals 


expreſſing the ſenſe of the word, made fenſe, is very near it. 
uſe of by our author, ſhews, at leaſt, 


| . 


ſion to carry with it any idea of a con- 
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to tlie Com fince it was neither ſo extenlins; at i 
ſplendor ſo long: lied. For the Athenians were ; 
only of. the maritime country during dhe '{picet of ſuty 
eight years, neither did their dominion extend eren der dl} . 
That, but only to the co uf the:Euxine: and Pani 11 
ſeas, when they were moſt powerful on that clement. 16 
Lacedaemonians, Arey be n 
| the reſt of Greece, advanced their dominion as far as Macedon; 
but were deprived of their power by the Thebans, of whiclt | 
they had not been in poſſeſſion quite thirty years. But 
Rome is miſtreſs of every country not inacceſſible, or unin- 
| habited; every ſea owns her power, not only That within 
Hercules Pillars, but alſo the whole navigable ocean: She's 
the firſt, and the only ſtate. recorded in hiſtory, that ever 
made the eaſt and weſt the boundaries of her empire. 
Neither has her dominion been of ſhort duration, but more 
laſting than That of any other commonwealth or kingdom. c 
For, the city was no ſooner built, but ſhe conquered many 
warlike nations, her neighbours, and ſtill advanced, over- 


4 1. Abẽjꝭe wer yor . [40vov beholden. Upon WET notes 
Wagons. Le Jay has ele ah ak are nothing elſe but one continued 
in tranſlating this paſſage. Lie has tranſlation, of the notes of other em- 
ſaid, Les Atheniens wont ett redoutable mentators. As to Cafaubon's exiti- 
ue fur la mer. The other French tranſ= ciſm upon this hyperbolical 2 
lache has rendered it very properly. all that 1 ſhall ſay in vindication of | 
3H Pes vol ETON lu apXa our author, is, that it was t 
ve, etc. Caſaubon has a long note 


upon this paſſage, which Le Jay bas 
tranJared without taking any notice of 
him, ag he bas many others from other 
commentators 1 giving his rea- 
ders the leaſt hint, to > whom he was 
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coming all oppoſition. Thek: things happened during the 
courſe of ſeven hundred and forty five years from her foun- 
dation to the conſulſhip of Claudius Nero, conſul for the 
ſecond time, and of Calpurnius Piſo, who were choſen 
in the hundred and ninety 
queſt of all Italy, ſhe was emboldened to proceed even 


to univerſal empire; and, having driven the Carthaginians 


from off the ſea,” whoſe maritime ſtrength was ſuperior to | 


That of all others; and ſubdued Macedon the moſt powerful 
nation, till that time, at land, no enemy being left either 
among the Greeks or Barbarians, ſhe is miſtreſs of the whole 
hd; * and this i is the ſeventh generation ſhe has continued 


a 14. Tertar leu, ny Ty 67 tu Ja his father 3 durir . whos ns 
pre wales see tory, I ſhall, in empire of the M hob rig, the by 


this note, conſider the ancient 02 C JE, in the fourth. generation, as our 


| Pires, mentioned by our author, and Lache l. 2 7 he plainly ſhews 
ve a ſhort ſynopſis of them. The in what Kale takes the wor 
Soi empire Was Larue Ea The beginning of the Perſian empire 
nus, the ſon of Belus, and 'is, generally, computed from the tak- 
the Upper Aſia during 520 5 years =: ing of Babylon by Cyrus, which hap- 
As the foundation of this empire is pened in t 41508 year of the Julian 
placed by the chronologers in the jod *, From that aera, to the year | 
3447" year of the'fulian pe riod, that Alexander made his triumphal entry ” 
is, 49 oro def Ol iad, into the ſame city, which was the 
our a or, very 8 at it 43534 of the ſame period”, there are 
ran back into the fabulous 560 mes , no more than 207 years; conſequent- 
which are computed from the Gren 5 ye empire of the Perſians was of 
flood, to the inſtitution of the Olym- 1 9 which juſtifies 
* and comprehend 1020 years. g, that it did not 
he Medes W from the Aſſy- i * W. Foo bundred years. 
under Dejoces, who was ſucceed. In order to follow the computation oo 
ed by his ſon, TEhraories, whoſe ſon, our author, we. muſt date the 
Cranes: ſucceeded him; and Aſty- ningiof the Macedonian empire — 
ages, the ſon of the latter, — « the time ſhe deſtroyed That of the 


| k Herod: in Clio, e. „ mer, p. 24 » Id. p. 7: * Herod. in cho, c. 107. 
* Uſher p. $1. ; 3 7 P. 475. . 
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third Olympiad. By the con- 
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in poſſeſſion of that dominion ; neither i there any nation, 
as I may ſay, that claims a hare in her univerſal power, or 


Perſians, Tyv Tsgrwv xattauoa 19vr, that 
is, from the abovementioned' year of 
the Julian period 438 3 and not. from 
any of the Macedonian kings before 
Alexander, much leſs from Caranus, 
the founder of that kingdom. From 


that aera, to the year 4546 of tie ſame. 


«oy , in which Perſeus, their laſt 
ing, was defeated, and the Macedo- 
nian kingdom deſtroyed - by Paulus 
Aemilius, there are found no mare 
than 163 years; out of which number, 
muſt be deducted the reigns of Alex- 
ander's generals (becauſe our author 
fays ur txewss) tO the reign of Anti- 

onus Gonatus, from whom there was. 
2 regular ſucceſſion of kings from fa- 
ther to ſan down to Perſeus, if we ex- 
cept Antigonus Awewr, Who was rather 
regent of the kingdom, during the 
minority of Philip, than King. An- 
tigonus Gonatas, his ſon Demetrius, 
his grandſon Philip, and his great- 
grandſon Perſeus, make three genera- 
tions; in the laſt of which, as our au- 
thor ſays, the Macedonian empire was 
diſſolved. As to the power of the 


Athenians over the maritime country, 


which our author ſays laſted 68 years, 
I ſhall not tranſlate the note in Hud- 
ſon, as M * * ® has done, but date the 
beginning of that power, with Thucy- 
_ dides?, from the recalling of Pauſanias, 
whoſe arbitrary government had alie- 


nated the minds of the Allies from the 


Lacedaemonians, and thrown them 
into the arms of the Athenians. This 
happened in the 4240" year of the 

Julian period i; from whenre, to the 


thor. The Lacedaemonian power over 


which he ſays; Rome had continued, 


had a view, in ſpeaki 
generations, to any ſucceſſion of prieſts, 
or princes in the Julian family, which 


4 Uſher, p. 31. Thucyd. B. i. c. 95. 3% Uther, p. 105. wi 1 8147. op 


battle of Aegos Potamos, in which 
the Athenian fleet was. by 
Lyſander; and which was fought in 
the 4309" year of the ſame period, 
there are 69 years, which agrees pretty 
well with the computation of our au- 


all Greece muſt be dated from the 
abovementioned battle at Aegos Po- 
tamos. From thence, to the battle of 
Leuctra, in which they were utterly 
defeated, and ſtripped of that power 
by the Thebans under the command 
of Epaminondas. This battle was 
fought in the 4344 year of the Julian 

riod :; and, from the battle of Aegos 

otamos, to That of Leuctra, there are 
found 35 years, which make five years 
more than are aſſigned by our author, 
to the duration of their power. The 
only difficulty that remains, is to know 
what Dionyſius means by yweay iC- 
Jounv, the ſeventh generation, duri! 


in his time, miſtreſs of the world. 


- Dodwell has written a kind of differ- 


tation upon this p; „ which: Le Jay 
has wanflatel Rot b 2 27 
tice of Dodwell. Fhe other French 
tranſlator has acted with more candor, 
and mentioned his name. I agree 


with Dodwell that, by the word ywea, 


Dionyſius does. not mean any. deter- 
minate number of years, but a ſuc- 
ceſſion of. princes, or of men; but 1 
cannot agree with him that Dionyſius 
ing of theſe ſeven 


A 
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refuſes obedience to it. But I need ſay no more to prove 
that I have not made choice, as I have ſaid, of the leaſt of 
ſubjects, or propoſed to relate trivial, or obſcure actions, but 


have undertaken the hiſtory 
ſtate, and of the moſt chining achievements that can poſſibly 


be treated of. | 
IV. Before I proceed, 


imaginary ſucceſſion both the French 
tranſlators have adopted. | 
reads Dionyſius muſt be convinced of 
his zeal for liberty 
of tyranny, which he never fails to 
ſhew upon all occaſions, where his 


ſubject gives him any opportunity of 


declaring thoſe {ſentiments : So that, I 
ſee no reaſon, why he ſhould be ac- 
cuſed of flattering either Caeſar, who 
uſurped the tyranny, or A 
continued that uſurpation. I ſhould 
ſooner ſuſpe&t him of drawing the 
8 of Caeſar in the character of 
purius Caſſius, who had been thrice 
conſul, had obtained many victories, 
and, like Caeſar, courted the people, 
in order enſlave them. Had theſe 
been as corrupt when Caſſius attempted 
to ſeduce them, as they were virtuous, 
or as virtuous when Caeſar made the 
ſame attempt, as they were corru 
Caſſius had ſucceeded, like Caeſar, 
and Caeſar, like Caſſius, had received 
the puniſhment he deſerved. Diony- 


ſius mentions the periods, which, in 
their order, preceded the uninterrupted 
ſeſſion of the univerſal power, the 
omans enjoyed in his time, which 


was the ſeventh generation, they had 
| * Livy, B. XXX. ©. 37. 


Whoever 


„and his deteſtation 


who. 


in the 4709" of the Julian 


v Polyb. B. xv. p. 705. Edit. Caſaub. 


both of the moſt illuſtrious 


I ſhall ſhew, in a few words, that 
it is not without deſign, and mature premeditation, that I 


enjoyed it, The firſt of theſe periods 
was the conqueſt of all Italy; the ſe- 


cond, the happy concluſion of the ſe- 


cond Punic war, one of the conditions 
of the peace, granted to the Cartha- 
ginians by the Romans, being this, 
that they deliver up all their ſhips 

war, but ten; Naves roftratas, praeter 

cem triremes, traderent, ſays Livy * ; 
who has tranſlated Polybius: Ta paxes 
N vw i wars, N & vg 
pov ”, are the words of the latter: This 
article their maritime power. 


The third period was the conqueſt of 


Aemilius Paulus, which 
, as I have ſaid, in the 454 
year of the Julian period ; from which, 
to the conſulſhip of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, for the ſecond time, and of 


Macedon 


Cneius Calpurnius Piſo, which fell 


out in the 745 year of Rome; and, 
period, in 
which our author publiſhed his hiſtory, 
there will be found 161 years: Duri 

which period, if any reader pleaſes to 
run over the generations of his own . 
family, he will find that, for the moſt 
part, ſix generations are elapſ.d, and 
the ſeventh begun. e 


'® Uſher, p. 595. 


C2 date 


” A : 
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date my hiſtory from the earlieſt times; but, from good. 
reaſons, which I can produce to juſtify my conduct 
againſt the cenſure of thoſe, who, fond of finding fault 
with every thing, and, as yet, unacquainted with the ſubject 
of this diſcourſe, may blame me for this reaſon ; that, 
Rome, being, at this time, grown famous, and her infancy 
fo inglorious, and obſcure, and ſo unworthy the notice of 
hiſtory, that it is but a few generations ago, and, ſince the 
overthrow of the Macedonian power, and the happy event of 
the Punic wars, that ſhe has made any appearance, or 
gained a reputation; when I was at liberty to chuſe ſome 
celebrated incidents in her hiſtory for my ſubject, I ſhould 

_ deviate into one ſo barren of ſhining events, as the Roman 
Antiquities. For, to this day, almoſt all the Greeks are 
ſtrangers to the ancient hiſtory of Rome, and the greateſt part 
of them are impoſed upon by ſome falſe opinions, grounded 
on common reports, and led to believe that the firſt found- 
ers of it were certain vagabonds without houſe or home, 
Barbarians, and, even theſe not freemen, whom chance, 
and the injuſtice of fortune, inconſiderately ſhowering down 
her greateſt favours upon the moſt unworthy, and not re- 
ligion, juſtice, and every other virtue, have raiſed, in proceſs 
of time, to the empire of the world : While thoſe, who are 
more malicious, openly rail at fortune, for having conferred 
on the moſt abandoned of all Barbarians thoſe bleſſings, which 
the Greeks had formerly enjoyed. But why ſhould I men- 
tion others? when, even, ſome hiſloclans have dared to 
publiſh theſe things, contrary to juſtice, and the truth of 


hiſtory, 
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13 
hiſtory, in favour of foreign kings, enemies to the Roman 
t, to whom they had ſervilely devoted themſelves, 
and whoſe paſſions they have, perpetually, flattered. ES. 
V. In order, therefore, to remove theſe falſe impreſſions 
from the minds *5 of my countrymen, and to ſubſtitute true 
ones in their room, I ſhall, in this book, ſhew of what 
nations the firſt founders of this city were compoſed, at 
what particular times, each of them aſſembled, and, by what 
turns of fortune, they left their reſpective countries: By this 
means, I engage to make it appear that they were Greeks, 
and came together from nations not the meaneſt, nor the 
leaſt conſiderable. In the beginning of the next book, I 
ſhall enter upon the actions, they performed immediately 
aſter the building of the city; and give an account of their 
diſcipline, the obſervance of which raiſed their ſucceſſors to 
ſo great power. In the execution of this deſign, I ſhall, as 
far as I am able, omit nothing worthy of hiſtory; to the end 
that I may infuſe in the minds of thoſe, who ſhall then be 


'5- Te eien. I have fo great a 
reſpect for the memory of Caſaubon, 
and that I am always ſorry 


when I am obliged to differ from them. 


They both contended that we ought to 
read tes woaawr, inſtead of rw vH. 


But the reaſon given by the laſt, to 


ſupport this alteration, ſeems to me to 
prove the contrary : He ſays, that our 
author attributes theſe erroneous opi- 
nions Tos WoAAcis, not Tois Wonilais : 
But, by « aac, he can mean none 
but the generality of the Greeks, his 
countrymen ;z fince, immediately be- 
fore, he ſays that almoſt all the Greeks 


' hiſtory of Rome; and then adds, that 


ports 
Neither can I underſtand why zona: 


were unacquainted with the ancient 


the greateſt part of them had been 


impoſed upon by common r 


ſhould be confined to the citizens of 


Halicarnaſſus, and not extended to all 


the Greeks ; fince the errors he under- 

to refute were common, as he 
ſays, to almoſt all of them, and not 
only to the citizens of Halicarnaſſus, 
which, though in Caria, was a Greek 
colony; and this might well juſtify 
Dionyſius in calling all the Greeks his 


informed 
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informed of the truth, ſuch an idea of this city, as may be 
adequate to its merit, if wild prejudice, and diſaffection have 
not entirely exaſperated them againſt it; and root out all 

indignation at a ſubjection grounded on reaſon, (for, by an 
univerſal, and unalterable law of nature, it is ordained that 
ſuperiors ſhall govern their inferiors) and, at the ſame time, 

filence their complaints of fortune, as if ſhe had wantonly 
beſtowed upon an undeſerving people an empire. ſo great, and 
of ſo long a continuance ; particularly, when they ſhall be 
convinced from this hiſtory, that Rome, even in her infancy, 
brought forth infinite examples of virtue, than which no city, 
either Greek, or Barbarian, ever produced greater for piety, 
Juſtice, habitual temperance, and military accompliſhments. 
5 Tf theſe things are really fo, I ſhall eſcape cenſure, which 
generally attends the promiſe of things unexpected and 
wonderful : Since all theſe men, who raiſed their country to 
ſo great power, are unknown to the Greeks, for want of 
worthy relators. For, no accurate hiſtory of the Romans, 


written in the Greek language, has, hitherto, appeared, but 
only fummary accounts, and ſhort epitomes. 


16. E. n. Stephens and Caſaubon Thus, Cyaxares, in Xenophon, ſends 
would have us read « 4+: But, I find, an angry meſſage to Cyrus to order 
by many of their alterations of the text, him, or, at leaſt, the Medes, who were 
that they had never ſeen the Vatican with him, to return immediately; 
manuſcript, which has « u. This «a vu, fs {451K veos Bula: PTY. /- un, d uerę 
makes the text very clear without the ys vu rag wegese? : Where, after 
neceſſity of altering aTe5e: into amtsw. HUN, wage ge is underſtood; and here, 
Every one knows that the figure, called after « : rate glws 1 , or ſomething 


the grammarians, an ellipſis, i is very equivalent to it, muſt be ſupplied » 
a among the Attic writers, the reader. * : 


Y Xenoph. B. IV. 15 Kyguna. d. p· 288. Edit. of Hutchinſ. 


VI. 
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VI. ” Hieronymus Cardianns (the firſt author I know of 


t5 


upon this ſubject) has given a curſory account of the Roman 
Antiquities in his hiſtory of che Epigoni. After bim, 
3 Timacus, the Sicilian, treated of antiquities in his univerſal 


hiſtory, and placed in a ſeparate work, the wars of the 


Romans with Pyrrhus of Epirus. Befides theſe,  Antigonus, 
** Polybius, Silenus, and innumerable other authors have 


on — Kaęcavog tv 7 Wes ran 
ET1yover Weayparuc. It. plainly ap- 
pears, a note in- Hudſon on this 
paſſage, that the Epigoni, whoſe hi- 
ſtory was written by Hieronymus of 
Cardia, were not generals, who 
divided the empire of Alexander, but 
their deſcendants. * Hieronymus writ 
the wars of Alexander alſo, and was 
much eſteemed by Eumenes his 
countryman, who made ſo great a 
figure after Alexander's death; by 
which, the age of this hiſtorian is: 
certainly known. | 
18. Tyuaics o Tutu e Diodorus 
Siculus gives great commendations to 
his countryman, Timaeus, for his 
exactneſs in chronology, and great 
learning; but, at the ſame time, ſay s, 
he was, juſtly, accuſed for his cen- 
foriouſnel 
name of Exil,, which name, A- 
thenaeus b tells us, was given him by 
Callimachus Iſter. Suidas ſays, he 
gathocles; 


8, Which acquired him the 


was e e with A 
and, being baniſhed by him, revenged 


himſelf by traducing the author of his 
baniſhment. The ſame writer ſays he 
was a diſciple of Philiſcus, the Mile- 
Gian, and that he writ the tranſactions 


2 Suidas. Diod. Sic. B. xix. p.695. 
© De Hift. Graec. B. i. c. 12, 


of the Romans and Sicilians, and thoſe 
of the Greeks and the latter. 

9+ Avlsyorz. I can find very little 
concerning this hiſtorian. * The note 


in Hudſon, which M* has tranſ- 


lated, without ſaying from whence he 
had it, gives very little light with re- 
ſpect either to this author, or his writ- 
ings. Voſſius, very juſtly, thinks 
this hiſtorian not to have 
ſame with Antigonus Caryſtius. 
20. TloavGiy nar Thu. The firſt of 
theſe hiſtorians is ſo well known, and 
ſo deſervedly admired, that I need fay 
nothing concerning him, In another 
note, which M * * * has alſo tranſ- 
lated, we are told, that * Cicero ſays 
Silenus writ the hiſtory of Hannibal 
with great exactneſs, and that Livy 
quotes him. Both which, upon turn- 
ing to the places in thoſe authors, I 
find to be 05 But there is one ting 
worth obſerving, which is not taken 
notice of in that note, nor where 
elſe that I know of. Cicero, a little 


after, ſays that Silenus, whom Coelius 
follows, gives an account of a very 
remarkable dream of Hannibal, which 
I am far from mentioning for the ſake 
of the dream, but to ſhew that Liv 
* Diod. Sic. B. v. p. 198. 
4 Cic. of Div. B. i. c. 24. 


b Athen. B. vi. e. 26. 


attempted 
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each of whom has written ſome few things concerning the 
Romans, which they have compiled from common reports, 


without any diligence, or accuracy. Like to theſe, in all 
reſpects, are the hiſtories, which ſome Romans alſo have 


ROMAN /ANTIQU ITIES” or 
attempted the ſame ſubject, though in a different manner; 


Bock L. 


publiſhed in Greek concerning the ancient tranſactions of 
their own nation: Of whom the moſt ancient are Quinctus 
Fabius, and Lucius Cincius, who both flouriſhed during the 
Punic wars: Each of theſe has related the actions, at which 
he himſelf was preſent, with great exactneſs, as being well 
acquainted with them; but given a ſummary account of 


took the ſame relation from Silenus, 
though he has not mentioned him. 

Hannibal dreamed, it ſeems, that the 
gods had given him a guide to con- 
duct him into Italy, and that this guide 
commanded him not to look back: 

But Hannibal could not govern his 
curioſity; and, upon looking back, 
ſaw a vaſt monſter with ſerpents twin- 
ing round it, which, in its march, 
overturned trees, ſhrubs, and h ſes. 
And, when Hannibal admired / what 
this might be, he was told his 


guide, that it was the deſolation of 


Italy; and that he ſhould go forward, 
without troubling himfelf with what 


was doin 

Ttaliae p  precepiſſeque ut p 
protinus : quid retro, atque a tergo fieret, 
ne laboraret. This ſtory Livy relates, 
though with greater pomp than Cicero, 
and cloſes it in this manner: f Vaſtitatem 
Italige efſe : pergeret porro ire, nec ultra 
inquireret, fineretque fata in occulto E 


I Livy, B. xxi. e. 22. 
Appian in 


The firſt was the grandſon of 


behind him. Vaſtitatem 
eret 


& Pliny, B. xxxv. c. 4. 
* Livy, B. xxi. c. 38. 


ar. Koivlos GaCus xas Aevxios Kee 


Fabius, who painted the temple of | 


Salus, and obtained the name of Pic- 


tor s. Quinctus Fabius lived in the 
time of the ſecond Punic war, of which 
he writ the tranſactions, and is called 
Scriptorum antiguiſſimus by ® Livy. He 
was ſent by the ſenate to Delphi to 
conſult that oracle, concerning the 
means to be taken by the Romans to 
put a ſtop to their misfortunes. Lu- 
cius Cincius Alimentus lived at the 
ſame time, and treated the ſame ſub- 
jet. We find by * Livy that he 
mentioned many particulars relating 
to the ſecpnd Punic war, which he 
had learned from Hannibal while he 
was his priſoner. He is there honoured 
2 with — 47 o maximus autor. 
t appears plainly, from this paſſage 
in our N heb both theſe Roman 
hiftorians writ in Greek. | 


b Livy, B. xxii. c. 7. id. B. i. c. 42. 


| thoſe 
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| thoſe early events, that happened ſoon after the building of 
-to pals 


For theſe reaſons, therefore, I have determined not 
over that beautiful part of the Roman hiſtory, which 
the ancient authors have diſregarded ; and from which, if 
accurately treated, will reſult two'things, that, 'of all others, 
are the moſt advantageous, and the moſt juſt : Thoſe brave 
men, who have fulfilled their deſtiny, will gain immortal 
glory, and be extolled by their poſterity, (both which render 
human nature like to the divine, and prevent their actions 
from periſhing together with their bodies; ) and the preſent 
and future race of thoſe * godlike men, when they conſider 
that all, who are ſprung from an illuſtrious origin, ought to 
ſet a value on themſelves, and purſue nothing unworthy of 
their anceſtors, will tread the paths of the moſt generous, 
and moſt virtuous ambition, rather than lead a life'of plea- 
ſure and caſe; and I, who have not undertaken this work 


for the fake of flattery, but of truth and' juſtice, (which 
ought to be the aim of all hiſtory) ſhall, in the firſt place, 


have an opportunity of expreſſing my benevolence to all 
good inen, and to thoſe, who * take a pleaſure in the con. 


therefore, any thing of this kindguall, 
hereafter; occur, I defire the reader will 
look upon me as a tranſlator of an- 
other's thoughts, not a . of 
ing my Own. . 
WE. .. A ; r X&Awy 829/000 

1 — this 
in a very e nary manner; u 
fe piquent de belles 4 The other 
PFren ſlatorhas ſaid much better; 
qui Sinſtruire des belles action 
et des grandes choſes. | 
D 


. fideration 
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ſideration of great and worthy actions; and, after that, of 
making the moſt grateful return I am able, to the city of 
Rome for the inſtructions I have received, and the other 
advantages I have enjoyed during my abode here. 
4 VII. Having thus given an account of the deſign of this 
work, I ſhall now ſay ſomething concerning the materials 
I provided myſelf with before I began it: For it is poſſible 
that thoſe, who have read Hieronymus, Timaeus, Poly- 
bius, or any of the hiſtorians, whom I have, juſt now, accuſed 
of abbreviating hiſtory, not finding in thoſe authors, many 
things mentioned by me, will ſuſpect that I have recourſe to 
invention, and inquire how I came by the knowledge of 
thoſe particulars. Left any one, therefore, ſhould entertain 
this opinion of me, I think it proper to acquaint them with 
the relations, and records, I have made uſe of. I came into 
Italy, "nor Ras Ci ToR got = 


4. Als op ndlatebwes yoo qufere 


WoAtuor dre Tv Zebacrs Kaiwrugec Cen. 
07/%0mocus xa inalorys Ou 


1 
peozorns, Many things are to be taken 


notice of in this 
make it clear to The year 
our author came to Italy, muſt have 
been the 724 of Rome, and the 
ginning of the third year of the 18 
_ Olympiad. This acra is rema 
lebe mam. ; and oe end 
the Acgypt, 

of the civil war, which 
ö ere. 
decree of the ſenate, upon that 
occaſion, plainly ſhews *. But the 


k Macrob. Sat. B. i. c. 12. 


in order to 


I Dion. CaT B. E. p. 523. | 


month of Auguft was, then, called i 
its old name, Sextilis, and Caeſar 
tavianus was not called Auguſtus, 

when he conquered ace, and put 
ie Des This year, 
Octavianus himſelf was conſul for the 
time, and his collegue for this 
part of the year was Marcus. Tullius 
Cicero, fam to the great Roman 
orator; who, being left at Rome, while 
Cacſar was employed in Aegypt, re- 
caved the letters of his collegue con- 
cerning the death of Antony, and the 
event of the Alexandrine war; 
and, after reading thoſe letters in the 
roſtrum, ordered a copy of them to be 


= Plutarch, Life of Cicero. 
to 


— 
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ſeventh olympiad; and, having from that time, to this pre- 
ſent, that is, twenty two' years, lived at Rome, learned the 
Roman language, and acquainted myſelf with their writings, 


I employed all that interval in preparing materials for this 


work; and ſame things I received from men of the greateſt 
conſideration among them for learning, whoſe converſation I 
uſed; and others I gathered from hiſtories, written by the 
moſt apptoved Roman authors; ſuch as Porcius Cato, 
fixed up there, in the ſame place, where hie arrived after having paſſed through 
Antony had, ſo cruelly, made a ſpec - all the great offices of the common- 
tacle of his father's head. This was wealth. There ſcarce ever was a man, 


much taken notice of at that time. I ho came into the world with 
ſaid that Caeſar had not the title of parts, or cultivated thoſe parts with 


Auguſtus, when he reduced Aegypt; greater application; a great general, 
great orator, and a hiſtorian, 


But, as it was given to him in 72% *a 
long before our author finiſhed his and, above all, the moſt virtuous man 
hiſtory, and, probably, before he 


greater 


began of the moſt virtuous commonwealth;” 


it, there is no room to be ſurpriſed that 
Dionyſius ſhould give him that title 
n-this occaſion. Caeſar, it ſeems, 
< years after the reduction of 
Aegypt, he himſelf being conſul for 
the wank time, and Agrippa for the 
third time, pretended to reſign his 
illegal power to the ſenate and people 
of Rome, from whom he had uſurped 


it. To which 2 he makes a 
ion. 


long ſpeech, in Caſſius, to the 
ſenate, who, certainly, never believed 
a tittle of it. However, th 
his — $2 with the title of Au- 


por, etc. The firſt is known by the 
name of the Cenſor, to which dignity 


repaid” 


25. — Keller, xa: OaCos Mat 


Among his other accompliſhments, 
he underſtood agriculture perfectly, 


which is a qualification, that will, al- 
ways, be highly eſteemed by a wiſe 
P 


le. » Voſſius ſuppoſes this Fabius 
aximus not to be the ſame 
Cicero ſpeaks of, when he ſays, Ser. 


Fabius Piktor, et juris, et literarum, et 
antiquitatis bene pertius, but Q. Fabius 


Servilianus. Valerius Antias is 
mentioned by the Roman authors, as 


a writer of annals and ſaid by Velleius 
Paterculus , to have been cotempo- 


rary with Siſenna, another Roman 
hiſtorian, with whom Cicero, if there 
is no miſtake in the text, ſays Lici- 
nius Macer, a writer of annals alſo, 


lived in friendſhip. There were many 


„Dion. Caff. B. Rü. p. 5$1, © Voſſius in hiſt. Lat. B. i; c. 3. cicero in Bruto, c. 21. 


1B. ii. c. 5. | 


De Leg. B. i. e. 2. 


D 2 Fabius 


b 


perſon 
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Fabius Maximus, Valerius Antias, Lici 
Gellii, and Calpurnii, and ſeveral others of good note. 
** Supported, therefore, by the authority of theſe hiſtories, 
which are like the Greek annals, I undertook this work. 
So much concerning myſelf. It now remains, that I ſhould, 
alſo, ſay ſomething concerning the hiſtory itſelf ; what com- 
paſs of time I aſſign to it; what ſubjects I relate; and what 


form I give to the work. 


VIII. I begin my hiſtory from the moſt ancient rela- 
tions, which the hiſtorians before me have omitted, as a. 
ſubje& not to be cleared up without great difficulty; and 
bring it down ta the beginning of the firſt Punic war, 


Roman authors of the name of Tu- 
bero, one of whom Lucius Aelius 
Tubero?, was an hiſtorian, and one of 
Quintus Cicero's * legates in Afia. 
Sextus and Cnaeus Gellius were, alſo, 
annaliſts. Lucius Calpurnius Piſo 
Frugi was conſul the 620th year of 
Rome with Publius. Mucius Scaevola, 


which was the year Tiberius Gracchus 


was ſlain ;. and cenſor the 633* with 

uinctus Caecilius Metellus : His 
hiſtory, or rather annals, are often 
quoted by the Roman authors“. There 
was another Calpurnius Piſo, who. is 
ſaid to have written of Marius; and, 
canſequently, muſt have been a later 
hiſtorian. than. the former. 

*5* Ar Weivwy GEpawjptvog TW WEaypd- 


THwy* 601 de Tas BAAyvixais Xoroyea@iars 


tolina. Thus tranſlated by Le Jay; 
dont Pay l les ouvrages tres conformes 


à ceux de nos Grecs. So that, according 


«Cicero to his brother, B. i. ep. 1. 
3 i. . 11. et 16. 


\ 
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annaliſts are very like Thoſe of Thucy- 


t Id. Verr. iv. c. 49. 


Book 1. 
cinius Macer, the Aelii, 


to him, the works of theſe Roman 


dides or Xenophon, or of. any other 
Greek hiſtorian of the firſt c 

Ex. 2 . 5/4 ru we 79 Gents 
mont ſt Puaic war, from 
wes Polybius dates his hiſtory,, . 

operly began in the conſulſhip of 

NManius Valerius Maximus, and Ma- 
nius Otacilius Craſſus, when the Ro- 
mans ſent Appius Claudius at the head 
of an army to the relief of the Ma- 
mertines, who had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of Meſſana”. Appius not only re- 
lieved Meſlana, then beſieged by Hiero 
king of Syracuſe, and the Carthagi- 
nians, but Aented them both, and, 
after that, the Romans concluded a 
peace with Hiero : Though I am ſen- 
ſible that the firſt Punic war is, gene- 
rally, ſuppoſed to have begun the ſuc- 
ceeding year, when the conſuls Lucius 


* Voſl. Hiſt, Lat. B. i. c. 6. 


which 
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which broke out in the third year of the hundred and 
twenty eighth olympiad : I relate all the foreign wars the 
city was engaged in during that period, and all the ſeditions, 
with which ſhe was agitated ; from what cauſes they flowed, 
and, by what meaſures, and, from what motives, they were 
appeaſed : I give an account, alſo, of all the forms of go- 
vernment ſhe uſed, as well during the monarchy, as after 
its diſſolution ; and what was the conſtitution of each: I 
enter into a detail of the beſt of all cuſtoms, and the moſt 
excellent of all laws; and, in' ſhort, I ſhew the whole 
manner of living of the ancient Romans. As to the form 
I give to this work, it does not reſemble That, which the 
authors, who make wars alone their object, have given to 
their hiſtories ; nor That, which others, who treat of the 
ſeveral forms of government by themſelves, haveadopted; nei- 
ther is it like the chronological works, which **the authors 
of the Athenian annals have publiſhed (for theſe, being 
uniform, ſoon grow tedious to the reader) but partakes of 


Poſtumius, and Quinctus Mamilius 
were ſent into Sicily to command the 
army. This year I find to have been 
the 443 1f of the Julian period, and 


All that I ſhall ſay, therefore, i is, that 
I cannot diſcover the author of theſe 
Athenian annals ; and, if I could, I do 


not imagine the diſcovery would be 


not the 4449 a, as M *** has faid of any great yence. 
and the 492 of Rome, not the 487", * A of drag idras under. There 
or the 489", as he ſuppoſes: At is great difficulty in this v con- 


leaſt, it ſtands the 492", in the Faſti 


cerning which, I ſhall acquaint the- 


conſulares. 

8. O ras Alldas weaypualiwonjpuerc 
If I were to. tranſlate the doubts con- 
tained in the latin annotation, as M* 
has done, I believe they would afford 
very little ſatisfaction to the reader. 


* Uſher, p. 271. 


reader with the critical obſervations of 
Henry Stephens, not as they, are ab- 
ſtrated in Hudſon's notes, and ſtill 
more ſo in Thoſe of M*, but, ax 
they ſtand in his Prolegomena ; and, 
then, add ſome TO of my own. 


r 
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every kind; of the oratorial, ſpeculative, and narrative; to 
the intent that I may afford ſatisfaction to thoſe perſons, who 
followed it himſelf, nor faid any thing 


Stephens contends, and, I think, very 
. juſtly, that, in the period which pre- 
cedes this, we ſhould read worss after 
of re moAtuss avayeatasls;, in order to 
anſwer woailaas avias £@" dad, in the 
next ſentence. He on, with the 
ſame ſtrength of reaſon, and ſays that, 
after theſe words, N eg daracys ideas 
puxloy evaryorts Ts xa Dewey mys, ſome third 
kind of ie is wanting; becauſe our 
author ſays £5 aTaoys Wag, and not e 
exaTeeas ideas, as he would have ſaid, 
if he had mentioned but two ſorts. 
This, he ſays, is further confirmed by 
our author's propoſing not two, but 
three ſorts of men, in whoſe favour 
he gave this form to his hiſtory: He 
adds, that all the tranſlators have miſ- 
taken the ſenſe of the word £YA&Y Wy10Gy 
by applying it to a relation of wars, 
and contends that the ia eU 
relates to ſtateſmen, as the 1d Hehe 
regards philoſophers; and that the 
third dα, propoſed in favour of the 
third ſort of men, whom our author 
deſigns to gratify, meaning thoſe, who 
make hiſtory an amuſement, ſhould 
be nd, or ſomething of that nature. 
Thus, I have laid before the reader, 
in as ſhort, and as clear a manner as 
T am able, theſe truly judicious re- 
marks of Stephens on this paſſage 
and ſhall only add, that I find by a 


note of not quite two lines in Sylbur- 


gius, that the Venetian manuſcript has 
#YWVIGUNXT! inſtead of QvRBYVWTA NOI, and 
that Lapus has followed this reading, 
and tranſlated it in hiſtoricis certamini- 


bus: However, Sylburgius has not 
Stephens Proleg. c. 12. 


in his notes, to ſignify either his ap- 
probation, or diſapprobation of it; 
neither has this reading been taken 


notice of by Hudſon in his collation 


even of the Venetian manuſcript; or 
followed by any 


upon this reading as the true one, and 
that it will conduce much to clear up 


this paſſage, which, otherwiſe, ſeems 


to me almoſt inexplicable. In order, 
therefore; to form a clear idea-of our 
author's. deſign in giving a mixed 
form to his hiſtory, and in chuſing a 


form ſo mixed, as to give ſatisfaction 


to political orators, to philoſophers, 
and to thoſe, who read for amuſement, 
we muſt obſerve that the as waywos 
is deſigned for the firſt, the bei 
for the ſecond, and what for the third ? 


ſomething muſt be wanting : Stephens 
ſupplies it by 1J«@a: I ſhould, rather, 
chuſe diy ynpalny, which is a word, 


properly, adapted to hiſtory, narration 


ing the ſoul of it, and a word uſed . 


by our author himſelf, in his character 


of Thucydides*. And what can be 
more entertaining to thoſe, who read 
hiſtory, as they do romance, than a 


relation of battles, ſieges, and all the 
other military operations, of which 
hiſtory furniſhes ſo great a variety? 


This, in my opinion, will juſtify us in 


reading eywouac, with the Venetian 


manuſcript, inſtead of avayrwouar, If 
any one doubts of the ſenſe I have 


given to the Gs wayne, let him read 
the critical works of our author, and 


deſire 


C. 37. 


tranſlator either Latin, 
or French. But, I muſt own, I look 


Wenn a nee hae Sorel 
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deſire to qualify themſelves. for political debates ; to ſuch, 
as are engaged in philoſophical ſpeculations ; and to all, who 
propoſe no other end in the contemplation of military 
actions, than an undiſturbed entertainment. Theſe things, 
therefore, will be the ſubje@& of my hiſtory, and this the 
form of it. The author is Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, the 
ſon of Alexander; and, from hence, I begin. 


IX. THE a ancient poſſeſſors of the place, where 
this city, the miſtreſs of the whole earth and ſea, now ſtands, 
and which the Romans inhabit, are ſaid to have been the 
barbarous # Siceli, natives of the country, As to the con- 


dition of the place before their time, whether it was inha- 


bited, or deſert, none can certainly ſay, Afterwards, the 
Aborigines made themſelves maſters of it, having diſpoſſeſſed 
the inhabitants after a long war: Theſe people lived, before 
that, on the mountains, in villages without walls, and diſ- 


he will find inſtances without number 
of his uſing it in this ſenſe. In { 
ing of Demoſthenes, he ſays, * Ex 4. 
TWY SY&Yawviev alu Noywy 070008 Weg Giro 
Juve Y, y Wee EHKANCIGS. 'The 
laſt thing I ſhall mention in this note, 
which I am afraid is, already, too long, 
is, that, by philoſophers, for whoſe ſatiſ- 
faction he propoſes the Wea beeilen, 
he does not mean either natural, or 
moral, but political philoſophers : And, 

however unnatural this alliance may 
ſeem, yet our author, himſelf, ſays, 
that he writ a treatiſe (now loſt) againſt 
thoſe, who, unjuſtly, - cenſured political 


philoſophy; d nv (weaypaleas) vrt lf 


N 
89996541. 


ee. Ae. aer. c. 45, ig 78 Ounud, Xagag. c. 2. © Thucyd. B. vi. c. 2. 


derte THE NOAITIKHE AOA 


peak- mes Tus xalalerxovias owlys dmg. 


0 Lt. I do not wonder that 
the Latin tranſlators call theſe people 


Siculi ; becauſe That was the name 


they were known by among 'the Ro- 
mans: But I wonder the French tranſ- 
lators ſhould call them les Sicules. 
However, Thucydides calls them 2. 
Nel, and tells us that, being driven 
out of Italy, they paſſed over into Si- 
city; and, having overcome the Si- 
canians, who were then in poſſeſſion 
of that iſlaud, they caufed it to be 
called Zix:zaia®, inſtead of T. 


R 
Li "i : 
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perſed. But, aſter the Pelaſgi, and ſome other Greeks, 


mingling with them, aſſiſted them in the war againſt 


their 


neighbours, they drove the Siceli out of this place, walled in 
many towns, and contrived to make themſelves maſters of 
all the country, that lies between the Liris, and the Tiber: 
Theſe rivers ſpring from the foot of the Apennine mountains, 
by which the whole length of Italy is divided ; and, at the 
diſtance of about eight hundred ſtadia from one another, 
diſcharge themſelves into the Tyrrhene Sea; the Tiber to 
the north, near the city of Oſtia; and the Liris to the ſouth, 

paſſing by Minturnae: Both theſe cities are Roman colonies, 
This nation remained in the ſame place, being never, from 
that time, driven out by any others; the * ſame people being 


21. Alete nas TiCepic. Theſe two ri- 
vers were the boundaries of Latium, 
after the conqueſt of the Aequi, the 
Hernici, and the Volſci. The Liris is 
now called il Garighano, and either ran 
through, or paſſed by Minturnae, a 
very co le city, * Cluver ſays 
that there are to be ſeen, on the left of 
the river, and about four Roman miles 


alſo, a Roman colony, ſettled there 
by Ancus Marcius. All authors 

that a ſtadium contained 600 feet ; but 
then it muſt be remembered, that theſe 
are Greek feet: Now, Arbuthnot 
makes an Engliſh foot to exceed a 
Greek foot — 08 75 decimals: So 
that, a ſtadium contains 504 feet, four 
inches, and, 5 decimals, Engliſh mea- 


from the mouth of it, vaſt ruins of ſure 


aquaeducts, amphitheatres, and towers. 
—— Minturnae, and the ſea, are 
the marſhes in which Marius endea- 
voured, in vain, to conceal himſelf. 
Minturnae, as our author ſays, was a 
Roman colony, which was ſent thither 
in the conſulſhip of * Appius Claudius 
Caecus, for the ſecond time, and of 
Quintus Volumnius Flamma, alſo, 
for the ſecond time; which year ap- 
pears by the Faſti conſulares to have 
been the 458*-of Rome. Oſtia was, 
_ © Cluver Ital, Amig. p. 2074. 


© Livy, B. z. c. 21. 


1. Oro #AAayais xl 6 ales 
arlguwro weoooyogevourres., Here is cer- 
tainly ſome error in the tranſcriber : 
Sylburgius thinks it may be corrected 
by reading CVN vai inſtead of alas. 
Hudſon prefers oveuari anos xa aA- 
Nbg el avlos, etc. I would read the 
ſentence thus; ovounow aanole anrnois Gs 
ales arlewro w 00 &Yogrvoprever 3 becauſe 
our author tells us, in the very next 
ſentence, that they were known by G 
ferent names, at different periods. 


Florus, B. i. c. 3. 
g called 


: 
— | 


* 
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| called by different names, at different periods: Till the time 
of the Trojan war, they preſerved their ancient name of 
Aborigines; but, under Latinus, their king, who reigned 
during that war, they began to be called Latines : And 
Romulus, having built a city after his own name, ſixteen 
generations from the taking of Troy, they changed their 
name to That, which they now bear ; and, in proceſs of 
time, contrived to raiſe themſelves from the ſmalleſt nation, 
to the greateſt, and, from the moſt obſcure, to the moſt 
illuſtrious, by their humane reception of thoſe, who were 
deſtitute of a ſettlement; by a communication of the rights 
of citizens to all, who, after a brave reſiſtance, had been 
conquered by'them ; by extending thoſe rights to ſuch, as 
had been manumiſed among them; and by diſdaining no 
condition of men, from whom the commonwealth might 
reap an advantage: But, above all, by the conſtitution of 


- 33* Txep Tavla ds waile, xopw rs Polybius, in ſpeaking of the Romans, 
wonilevualos, ov e wonAuy xalt5yoarlo makes the ſame obſervation; * 4:a d. 


walyualww, tx, Tavlos X&a108 AuuCavolis TI ro abYavav, Kai weayualay, ef ales 


xenruev. Le Jay has tranſlated this 
paſſage in a ſtrange manner; ef fur 
tout de profiter avec adreſſe des bons et way, we«#yuala lignifies difficulties, as 
des mauvais ſucces pour maintenir par de mwaluals, in the paſſage before us, 
fages loix la forme du gouvernment. ſignifies Jufferings ; which ' are, moſt 
He was miſled by Portus, who has certainly, the beſt leſſons, both in 
tranſlated it pretty much in the ſame private, and in public life: wabyuale, 
manner. Sylburgius, and the other Talyua!s, is a thought, which has been 
French tranſlator, have rendered it employed in all ages, and in all lan- 
much better. It is certainly a fine guages; and may, very poſſibly, be, 
obſervation; and, I believe, a v originally, derived from * Herodotus, 
juſt one, that the Romans made ſo who makes Croeſus, when a captive, 
good an uſe of their ſufferings, as to ſay to Cyrus rad: pu MA@HMATA 
improve their conſtitution by them. a tos ax, MAQHMATA t. 


| EB.vi.p. 49. Herodot. in Clio, c. 207, 
% Vol. I. | 


ae rue e Toiis Wipinreeais E71YYWorws 


their 


luxe vo. To GN. Where, by the 
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their government, which they formed out of the various 
misfortunes, that befel them, extraQting always ſomething 
uſeful from every occurrence. 

EX. There are ſome, who affirm that the Aborigines, from 
whom the Romans are, originally deſcended, were * natives 
of Italy, a people ſprang from no other; (for I call Italy, 
all that ſhore, which is furrounded by the Ionian and Tuſcan 
gulphs ; and, in the * third place, by the Alps on the fide 


34* Or ner alex bora Irak. Le Jay 35* Ka Toile mee Xx v01v tx vA. 
has tranſlated this in a manner equally Hudſon tells us the Venetian manu- 
bold, and unphiloſophical z Enfants de ſcript has rgrlai, which reading he 
la terre meſme : So that, the Aborigines favours, becauſe * Zoſimus mentions 
ſprung from the earth, like the animals z#bree Alps, viz: zorlinr, womvar, pag 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus to have nh. But Pto mentions four, viz. 
been formed by the lime of the Nile. 7% re eg rm Pala Axrtelg oper, vg} 
The other French tranſlator has ſaid +a; Hanna, nai ry Onge, xa ty Ragyaly 
des naturels q Italie, which is as well as ogros Tois dd re Negmerz by which, he 
his language will allow: ' Ours is not 495 Italy was bounded to the north. 


at all happier in ng avloxtora;: So that, we may as well read four Alps 


The word natives, which I have uſed, upon the authority of Ptolomy, as 
becauſe I know no better, will not three upon That of Zoſimus. But 
explain ĩt without ſome addition: For there is a deſcription of the bounds of 
I look upon naturels in French, and Italy in Polybius, which our author 
natives in Engliſh, to ſignify no more ſeems to have had in his eye upon this 
than a people born in the country in occaſion ; and which, I believe, will 
oppoſition to foreigners. I even doubt put it out of all doubt that he writ 
whether indigenae in Latin ſignifies any via, and not g Polybius ſays 
more: When i Lucan fays of the Ap- "Ts & warns IraMas Tg Aal. re- 
pennine — piniferis amplexus rupibus wedus viaggurns, r an fel Ggefet 
omnes Indigenas Latii populos, I think N aulys, Tyr wees avalona; uA 
he means no more than the natives of d, Ty Ionet woges, xau Nala ro cute 6 lala 
Italy at that time: But avlox#orss ſig- Tyy Ad, x0ATos* Tyv os wee NC 
nifies a people who are not only born z Jvopay T5 gappiry; ro Enmcatcor, xas 
in a country, but whoſe anceſtors, from Tuggen wixeyoo — Tyr 4 ory rv 
time immemorial, always inhabited wagars raragurna: ths fg, sag. 
that country. Every body knows the A- Tervoar dgiger nale ve cory, N rw Aa- 
thenians pretended to be ſuch a people. aten wagwyus. Here, what our author 


3 Lucan, B. ii. v. 432. | * B. vi.  Polybins, B. ü. p. 102, - 


* . 
5 
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of the land) and theſe authors ſay that they were firſt called 
Aborigines from their having been' the origin of their poſte- 
rity 5 as we ſhould call them yeragyag of mewroyorac. Others 
pretend that certain vagabonds without houſe or home, 
ra together out of many places met one another there 
by chance, and ſeated themſelves in the faſtneſſes, living by 
robbery and feeding of cattle :* For this reaſon, thoſe, who 
are of this opinion, change their name alſo to one more 
ſuitable to their condition, calling them Aberrigines, to ſhew - 
they were wanderers; and, according to theſe, the Abori- 
gines are in danger of being confounded with thoſe, the 
ancients called ** Leleges : For this is the name they, gene- 
rally, give to a vagabond and mixed people, who have no 
fixed abode they can call their country. ' Others give a 
fabulous account of their being a colony of thoſe Ligures, 
who are near neighbours to the Umbri. For the Ligures 
inhabit many parts of Italy, and ſome of Gaul ; and, which 
of them is their native country is not 5 fince nothing 
certain is further ſaid of them. 


calls * in the third place, Poly- 
bius calls u de Aorryv, ibe remaining 
fide of the triangle; and, where our ſays 


Ata, PW TE CrAonloAguotom ar agα 
Hyd avor arrntoo ay £xwv tw: Talrioerli m. 


They were firſt ſettled in the Idacan 


w ye, Polybius lays, vag rm fuer 


Wage] uru ca. 
36 Ay Ab. Stephens has, with 


great 3 , ſubſtituted wy in 
the room 71 Azyw, which words 


ſignify nothing in this place. The 
Leleges are mentioned by Homer as 
a warlike nation, and to have been 
governed by Altes their king, 


= Iliad p. 5. $7. 


gulph; and, being driven from thence, 
they went into Ela, and lived in a 
city, called Pedaſa *, lying in the in- 
land country of the 2 — | 
They, afterwards, d in a mili- 
tary expedition with the Carians, and 
were diſperſed over all Greece, and 
their nation 


» Straho, B. xiii, p. 90g. Caſaub. Edit. 
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Xl. But the moſt learned of the Roman hiſtorians, among 
whom is Porcius Cato, who has collected, with the greateſt 
care, the origins of the Italian cities; Caius Sempronius, 

and a great many others, ſay, they were Greeks; part of 
thoſe, who, formerly, inhabited Achaia, and, many generations 
before the Trojan war, left that country: But they do not 
point out either the Greek nation, to which they belonged, the 
city, from which they removed, the time, when, the leader, 
under whom, or, from what turns of fortune, they left their 
mother country; and, founding their account on a Greek 
relation, they have quoted no Greek author to it: 
It is therefore uncertain how the truth ſtands. If, what they 
ſay be true, „they can be a colony of no other people, but 


37* Ovx av trees Tivos Hyoav creo! 
yu 1 ru XaAvpers vor Apxcading, M 
„upon this occaſion, tranſlated a 
note of Ryckius, in which the latter 
contends that Dionyſius is miſtaken, 
when he aſſerts that the Aborigines time, that I ſhould make no difficulty 
were a colony of the Arcadians. For, ity of Cato before 
ſays he, if the Aborigines were the firſt i 
Inhabitants of Italy, it is not poſſible depri 
that the Arcadians under Oenotrus 
could be the ſame people with the 
Aborigines ; becauſe it is proved by 
Scripture that Italy was inhabited be- 
fore the time of Oenotrus. This is, 
properly, oz:apaxear, to raiſe ſhadows, 
and then fight with them. I wonder ing 
that ncither Ryckius, nor his tranſlator 
ſhould remember what Dionyſus ſays 
a few pages before, viz. that the Siceli 
were the original inhabitants of that part 
of Italy, where Rome was, afterwards, 
built; and that they were driven out 


* Pliny, B. iii. c. 5. 
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of thoſe, who are now called Arcadians: For theſe are the 
firſt of all the Greeks, who croſſed the Tonian gulph under 


before the Arcadians. I have looked 
into this place of Pliny, and all I can 
find there, is, that Pliny, in enume- 
rating the ancient inhabitants of La- 
tium, mentions, firſt, the Aborigines, 
then the Pelaſgi, and, after them, the 
Arcades, the Siculi, the Aurunci, and 
the Rutili. This, I believe, the reader 
will think a very weak argument to 
urge againſt the authority of Diony- 
ſius; particularly, ſince Pauſanias ſays 
that the colony, Oenotrus led into 
Italy, was the firſt ſent out of Greece. 
Oenotrus was the youngeſt ſon of Ly- 
caon, the ſon of Pelaſgus; and Pau- 
ſanias makes Lycaon to have been 
cotemporary with Cecrops, who was 
fo with Moſes; and Lycaon carried a 
colony of Saites, who were A 

into 4 Attica, 65 years before Moſes 
led the Ifralites out of Aegypt. As 
to the other proof, drawn from Scri- 
pture to ſhew that Italy was inhabited 
before the arrival of Oenotrus; this 
argument, I am ſure, if it could be 
proved from thence, as I believe it 
cannot, is far from ſubverting the 
authority of Dionyſus ; becauſe, as I 
have ſhewn, he aſſerts the ſame thing. 
The only text in Scripture which can, 
by any contrivance, be tortured to 
ſignify the peopling of Italy, muft be 
this: And the ſons of Javan; Eliſhah 
and Tarſbiſb, Kittim and Dodanim. By 
theſe were the ifles of the Gentiles di- 
vided in their lands ; every one after bis 
tongue, after their families, in their na- 
tions. Of theſe four ſons of Javan, 


Kittim is the perſon, whoſe poſterity 
| 4 Uſher, p. 


| In Arcad. C. 3. 


the Hebrew 


are ſuppoſed to have Jorg Italy. 
I call him Kittim with the Engliſh 
tranſlation 5 the Vulgate calls him 
Cethin, the Septuagint Kyo, and the 
Cotton manuſcript Koz in Hebrew, 
Bn, which word, as it was, un- 
doubtedly, written by Moſes (if he writ 
in the commonly called, 
) without points, 
or a Dageſh, may be either ſpelt Kitim, 
or Chetim, but I ſhould rather write 
it Ketim. The authority, therefore, 
of this text is brought to prove that 
the poſterity of this man, however he 
ſpelt his name, Italy. This 
we cannot, poſſibly, believe without 


ſuppoſing, at the fame time, that Italy 


order to any favorite point. 
However, I think it may be proved 
from ſeveral texts of Scripture, that, 
by the deſcendants of Ketim, are meant 
the Macedonians, and not the Italians. 
I cannot put an end to this note, with- 
e * 
the Latin, conſequently, - 
French tranſlators, 1 into, by 
rendering e A fable. Every body 
knows that woboc ſignifies a fable; but 
it is often uſed for aoyes, which muſt 
be the ſignification of it in this place, 
unleſs the tranſlators have a mind to 
make our author deſtroy the authority 
of Cain, abc) un the er Ronins Þi- 
ſtorians, whom he quotes to ſupport 
his ſyſtem. That fuer does often 


10, Geneſa, c. x. 5. 4. 5. 
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the enden of Qcpotrid, thi fan of Lycaon, and ſettled in 
Italy. This Ocnotrus was the fifth from ius and Phoro- 
neus, who were the firſt kings of Peloponneſus. For Niobe 
was the daughter of Phoroneus, and Pelaſgus is ſaid to have 
been the ſon of Jupiter and Niobe; Lycaon was the ſon of 
Etzius, whoſe daughter was Dad and Deianira and 
Pelaſgus were the parents of another Lycaon, whoſe ſon, 


Oenotrus, was born ſeventeen generations before the Trojan 
expedition. And this was the time, when the Greeks ſent 
this colony into. Italy. Oenotrus left Greece as diflatisfied 


_ his portion of land: For Lycaon, having two and 


enty ſons, it was neceſſary to divide Arcadia into as 
— ſhares: This inducing Oenotrus to depart out of 


Peloponneſus, he prepared a fleet, 


gulph with Peucetius one of his brothers : They were fol- 
lowed by many of their own people, (for this nation is ſaid 


to have been very populous in early times) and by as many 


other Greeks, as had leſs land, than was ſufficient for them. 


ſigni ve know from the beſt 
e . * the beſt writers: Modan 
ine, a de Aten vaodexrwla, ſays 
eſychius. In Homer, we find uvfog 
uſed in this ſenſe almoſt in every book; 
and, in the following verſe, it can be 
taken in no other, 


Hrehueer MTOON, 0 dy rilex sc Hv cola 
10 Cee ang Iaxrvyias. The French 


tranſlators have made Peucetius land 
and ſettle at the cape Lapygia, which 


Peucetius, therefore, landing his men * above the cape 


is not ble to the geography of 
la es For it is well 1 

hs country, called from him, Peuce- 
tia, agd, afterwards, Meſſapia, lay to 
the north of the Calabri, whoſe country 
lay to the north of that cape. Strabo 
2 es the following account of the in- 
bitaats of this peninſula, the point of 


which is the cape Iapygia, and the | 


neck, that piece of land, which lies 
between Tarentum and Brunduſium, 
and which, he ſays, is one day's jour- 


* Iliad a, Y. 388. 


Iapygia, 


* 


- 
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pygin, which was the firſt part of Italy they made, ſettled 
2 N from him, the inhabitants of theſe places were 
called Peucetians. But Oenotrus, with the Te . 
the army, came into another gulph, that waſhes the weſtern. 
coaſt of Italy, and which was then called the Auſonian gulph, 
from the Auſonians bordering on it: But, after the Tyrrhe- 
nians became maſters at fea, it changed its name to That by 
which it is known at this day. 


XII. And, finding there a large tract of land proper both 
for paſture and tillage, but, in a great meaſure, deſert; nor, 


/ 


even That, which was inhabited, populous, he cleaved. ſome 


of it of the Barbarians; and buitt ſmall cities contiguous to 
one another, according to the manner of habitation in uſe 
among the ancients :- And all the country he poſſeſſed, which 
was very large, was called Oenotria; and all the people under 
his command, Oenotrians; which was the third time they 
changed their name. For, in the reign, of Æzius, they were 
called #ii ; when Lycaon ſucceeded to the command, Ly- 
eaonians; ; and, after 9 led them into Italy, they were, 
for a while, called Oenotrians. What I ſay is ſupported by the 
teſtimony of ® Sophocles, the tragic poet, in his drama, intituled 
T 2 For he there introduces Ceres informing Trip- 


ney to x man on foot. O. e100 2 life of Sophoc les, prefixed to his 
xala nen To jr T1 EaAtrTIVES νννẽ,, 70 ies, fays he Wit one hundred 


wigs ange Tanwyiar, to Je K thirty, of which ſeventeen were 
die rulus gc. Heoxtlios «01. I am = 
e tra 


confident their miſtake aroſe from their all gedies remain: Among 

not attending to the word urig thoſe that are loſt, is the tragedy' of 

39+ LoPoxXys 0 | eh eden os 1 Ten- Triptolemus, mentioned By our au- 
The Greek author of thor oak this occaſion. 


: Az Feapals. 


tolemus 


e Seven only of 
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tolemus how large a tract of land he was to travel over; 
in order to ſow the ſeeds ſhe had given him; for, taking 
notice, firſt, of the eaſtern part of Italy, which reaches 
from the cape Iapygia to the Sicilian ſtreight, and, then, 
ſlightly mentioning Sicily on the oppoſite fide, ſhe returns 
again to the weſtern part of Italy ; and runs over the moſt 
conſiderable nations, that inhabit this coaſt, beginning with 
the ſettlement of the Oenotrians. But I need only quote 
theſe Iambics, © * Theſe you will leave behind you: On 
cc. your right, all Oenotria, the Tyrrhene gulph, and the 
&« Ligurian land will receive you.” And © Antiochus of 
Syracuſe, a very old hiſtorian, in his account of the planting 
of Italy, enumerates the moſt ancient inhabitants, in the 
order, in which each of them poſſeſſed themſelves of any 
part of it; and ſays that the firſt, who are recorded in hiſtory 


4% OSG wMyawpav avayuacd mort al 
dete Ahe. Thus tranſlated by le Jay; 


\ 


. Vu T1 pipes aue val 
I do not think that either 


L'eſpace de terre qu'il avoit d labourer. 
This is, indeed, improving upon the 
commands given by Ceres to Trip- 
tolemus. In Sophocles, we find ſhe 
orders him to travel over Italy and 
Sicily : But, in le Jay, ſhe commands 


him to plougb them up. The other 


French tranſlator has rendered it very 
properly. EN 
. Ta of efonude. I have followed 
the pointing of Lapus in tranſlating 
theſe verſes. - 

4%* Arlioxos o Eveaxurins, This au- 
thor flouriſhed in the go“ olympiad *, 
chat is, about the year of Rome3 36. He 

it the hiſtory of Sicily in nine books. 


Portus, Syl 
burgius, or le Jay has tranſlated this 


ſentence properly. The firſt has ſaid 
quam partem, the ſecond quae loca, and 
le Jay des lieus qu'ils ont occupez. 
The point contended for by our au- 


. thor is to ſhew that the Oenotri were 
the firfs colony that came into Italy: 


This, he ſays, Antiochus of Syracuſe 
aſſerts: And ds, viſibly, relates to 

the order of time, in which each of 
theſe ancient inhabitantspoſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of ſome particular part of the 
country. The other French tranſlator 
was aware of the difficulty, and has 
not tranſlated this ſentence at all. 


» Diod, Sicul. B. xii, p. 322; 


to 
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to have inhabited that country, were the Oenotri: His 


words are theſe :. ** Antiochus, the ſon of Xenophanes, has 
given this account of Italy, which is the moſt credible and 
« certain, out of the ancient hiſtories: That country, which | 
« is now called Italy, was formerly poſſeſſed by the Oeno- 
ce tri. Then, he relates in what manner they were 
governed, and that, in proceſs of time, Italus came to be 
their king, from whom, changing their name, they were 
called Italians; that he was ſucceeded by Morges, from whom 
they were called Morgetes: And that Sicelus, being received 


as a gueſt by Morges, and, ſetting up for himſelf, divided the 
nation. After which he adds this, — 


* tri called Siceli, Morgetes, and Italians.” | 
XIII. Now, let us, alſo, ſnew how +confiderable a nation 


the Ocnotri were from the teſtimony of # Pherecydes, 


44* Kai To og deren yy T6 Twy Oui 
an 17. The ſenſe of the word dre, 


has been miſtaken by all the tranſ- 
lators, except Portus: Le Jay has not 


ſo much as attempted to tranſlate this 
ſentence; but has ſaid in a looſe man- 


ner; Veyent ce qu on doit penſer des Oe- 


notrient. Sylburgius is not quite ſo 
looſe; ＋ 
a co o. Nunc genus quogqu 

declarabimus. This has miſled the other 
French tranſlator, who has, viſibly, 
tranſlated him; prouvons encore Porigine 
des Oenotriens. But our author has 
already proved the origin of the Oe- 
notriz and, now, on to ſhew the 
extent of the country, a 
of the cities they were maſters of, that 


is, bow confiderable a people they were, 
Vo. I. 


however, he has not rendered 


The firſt flouriſhed in the 59th ”olyn- 
e Oenotrorum 


call 


and the number 
as Suidas fays. 


v Oxupmiat. areyeat. 


which is the force of the word deer. 


- 45* Orcexv$yv Tor; Ab 
u eros 3 ꝛgor. M*** ſa * 
occaſion, that Phony about 


the time of Servius, Tullius. But he 


confounds Pherecydes of Syrus, the 


Theologer, with Pherecydes, the Athe- 
nian, of whom our author ſpe; 


piada according to Diogenes 
tius, who has written his life : 


Laer- 


The 
other was born at Leros, in the 74® 
olympiad ; and, living at Athens, was 


an Athenian. He is named 


yutanoyos by Diogenes, for which he 
uotes Eratoſthenes. Pherecydes writ 


Athenian Antiquities in ten books, 


e was about the 
Herodotus. 


ſame age wi 


the 
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the Athenian, another ancient hiſtorian, and a genealogiſt in- 
ferior to none: He thus expreſſes himſelf concerning the 
kings of Arcadia; Lycaon was the fon of Pelaſgus and 
« Deiancira : This man married Cyllene, a Naid nymph, 
from whom the mountain Cyllene took. its name: Then, 
having given an account of their children, and what places 
each of them inhabited, he mentions Ocnotrus and Peuce- 
tius, ſaying, thus: © And Ocnotrus, from whom thoſe, 
“ who inhabit Italy, are called Ocnotri; and Peucetius, 
© from whom thoſe, who live near the Ionian gulph, arc 
«© called Peucetii.” Theſe, therefore, are the accounts 
given by the ancient poets and © hiftorians, concerning the 
ſettlement and origin of the Ocnotri ; by whoſe autho- 
rity, I am convinced that, if the Aborigines were, in reality, 
a Greek nation, according to the opinion of Cato, Sempro- 
nius, and many others, they were deſcendants of theſe 
Oecnotri: For I find that the Pelaſgi and © Cretenſes, 
and the other nations, that inhabited Italy, came thither 
afterwards ; neither can I diſcover that any other colony, 
more ancient than this, came from Greece to the weſtern 
parts of Europe. I am of opinion that the Ocnotri made 
themſelves maſters of many other places in Italy, ſome of 
which were deſert, and others ill inhabited ; and that they 

. MuboyeaPOwr. See the 37 an- 
notation towards the 

* Keila. This is one of the Greek 


colonies on the eaſtern fide of Italy, 
whichHelenus adviſes Aeneas toavoid ; 


I Acncid. is. 3 398, 


note will ſhew the 
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themſelves, alſo, of ſonic part of the country be 
to the Umbri, and were called Aborigines from 


longing 
their dwelling on mountains (for the Arcadians are fond of 
ſuch ſituations) in the ſame manner, as, at Athens, ſome are 
called Hyperacru, and, others, Parali. But, if any are, 


naturally, flow in giving credit to accounts of ancient tranſ- 
actions without examination, let them be fo in believi 
them to be Ligures, Umbri, or any other Barbarians; 
and let them ſuſpend their judgment till they have heard 
wie redajag Gaya eee 
others, the moſt probable. 

XIV. Of the cities, firſt inhabited by the Aborigines, few 
remain at this time; but, the greateſt part of them, having 
are abandoned. Theſe cities were inthe Reatine territory, not 
far from the Apennine mountain (as Terentius Varro writes 
in his Antiquities) the neareſt being one day's journey from 
Rome; the moſt celebrated of which I ſhall give an account 
of «five kim. Palatium, five and twenty ftadia diſtant from 
Reate, which city is ſtill inhabited by the Romans near the 


. Ng VIrioaro ws rag, Ka wage Peas, or inhabitants of the ſea coaſt, 
Abet. En oe a the ae I ſhall, alſo, tranſcribe it; the verſe 


ſcholiaſt upon the following verſe of in Ariſtophanes is as follows : 
Ariſtophanes in his wild, but witty 


comedy, called Lyſiſtratez which now = *% e nique yon wage?, 
Suidas has tranſcribed literally in ex- Tarts ak} aporcc ray Kezgoros Parikers 
plaining the word S As this &s | zas Tw Miyagi, neous 


origin of this divi- ro wars ac 4 ger Aye per n 
Gon of the Athenians, ſome of whom * ac» pexe: He Held bom mace 


were called Diacrii or Hyperacrũ, in- . 3 Nr & Tye 
habitants of the mountains, and others, Meyaę.da. 


23. 58. 


F 2 : Quintian 
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Wies way.  Trebula, diſtant from the ſame wheeut 
ſixty ſtadia, and ſtanding upon an eaſy aſcent. Veſbola, at 
the ſame diſtance from Trebula v. Suna, a famous city fort) 
ſtadia from Veſbola, where there is à very ancient temple of 
Mars. Mephyla, about thirty ſtadia from Suna; of which 
the ruins, and the traces of the walls are to be ſeen. Orvi- 
nium, forty ſtadia from Mephyla, a «city inferior to none 
in that part of the country for fame and extent: For the 
foundations of the walls ſtill appear, and ſome tombs of 
ancient magnificence; ; as well as the incloſures of burying 
places extending themſelves on high terraſſes: Here is an 
ancient temple of Minerva, ſeated on the top of the hill. 
At the diſtance. of eighty ſtadia from Reate, on the Jurian 
way near the mountain Coritus, ſtood Cor ſula, lately de- 
ſtroyed: There, an iſland is to be ſeen, called Iſſa, ſurrounded 
with a lake; which iſland is {aid to have been inhabited by 
the Aborigines, without any artificial fortification, the inha- 
bitants relying, for their ſccurity, on the bogs of the lake, 


49+ Toy KS E dg ov. I am a commentators refer u us to Cluver for 
intirely of * Cluver's opinion that the the ſituation of theſe ancient towns of 
— ſet down the Ceraunian the Aborigines. But, upon looking 
inſtead of others mentioned by our into that great, and learned geogra- 
author: Since every body knows thoſe pher, I find he is very uncertain con- 
mountains are in Epirus, oppoſite to cerning their ſituation, for which he 
Italy. Le Jay has, upon this occaſion, gives this very good reaſon : That 
_ tranſlated two notes, one of Sylbur- moſt of them lay in ruins at the time 
gius, and the other of Portus : But our author writ his hiſtory. I ſhall, 
neither of them give any light to this therefore, not trouble the reader with 
paſſage : Had I done fo, I ſhould have the conjectures of various authors, 


\ 


thought myſelf obliged to name Thoſe concerning their names and ſitua- 
from whom I took them. All the tions. e 


2 Cluver, It. Antiq. p. 684. 


Inſtead 
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of the ſame lake, diſtant forty ſtadia from what they call 
The ſeven waters. . Again, Batia, towards the Latin. way, 
thirty, ſtadia from Reate: Then, Tiora, which is called 
Matiena, forty. In this city, they fay,. there was a very. old 
oracle of Mars; the manner of which was near the ſame with 
that oracle, fabled to have, formerly, been among the Dodo- 
Nacans z only there, a pigeon was. faid to propheſy, fitting 
on a holy oak : But, among the Aborigines, a bird, ſent 
from heaven, which they call Picus, a wood-pecker, and the 
Greeks Aguoxenanine,. appearing, on a pillar of wood, did the 
fame, Liſta, twenty four ſtadia from the laſt mentioned 
City, the metropolis of the Aborigines; 3 which, formerly, the 
Sabines, from Amiterna, attacking it by night, ſurpriſed. 
Thoſe, ho ſurvived the taking of the town, being received 
by the. Reatines, when, after, many. attempts, they found 
themſelves, unable to retake it, they conſecrated the country 
to the gods, as if it till had been. their own, denouncing 
curſes againſt thoſe, Who ſhould, after that, enjoy the pro: 
duce of it. 
XV. Cutylia, a Fe city, ſeventy { adi from Reate, 
ſituated at the foot of a mountain ;-not far from which, is a 
lake of ſour acres, full of native waters, ever flowing, and, 


a they fay, f bottomleſs : This lake, as having ſomething | 
divine in it, the inhabitants of the country ook upon as 


facred to victory; ; and, Fr urrounding i it with an incloſure, leſt 


any one ſhould approach the water, they preſerve it inac- 


their 


j 


*. 
inſtead. of walls. Near to Iſſa, 1 is M ; vium, at the end, 


ceſſible; only, once a year, thoſe, who are ap pointed by | 


* 
— = 
La 
\ = 
Aa * 
; 
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religion, perform certain cuſtomary facrifices on a little iſland 
in the lake; This iſland is near fifty feet diameter; and 
not more than one foot above the water: It is looſe, and 
floats about, the wind, gently, wafting i it from one'place to 
another. There grows an herb in this iſland, like © Burre- 
reed, as, alſo, certain ſmall ſhrubs; a thing, which thoſe, who 
are unacquainted with the works of nature, will hardly 
comprehend, and may be looked u e wonder inferior 
to none. 

XVI. The Aborigines are ſaid to ive ſettled, firſt, in 
theſe places, after they had driven out the Umbri: And, 
making excurſions from thence, they warred upon the 
Barbarians; but, particularly, upon the Siceli, their neigh- 

bours, in order to diſpoſſeſs them of their lands. Firſt, a 
body of young men, conſecrated to the gods, conſiſting of a 
few, were ſent out by their parents to ſeek a maintenance, 
according to a cuſtom, which, I know, many Barbarians and 
Greeks have uſed. For, whenever the numbers of the in- 
habitants of any of their cities were ſo far increaſed, that the 
produce of their lands would, no longer, maintain them all, 
or the earth, injured by unſeaſonable changes of the weather, 
brought forth her fruits in leſs abundance than uſual, or any 

other accident of that nature, either better or worſe, intro- 
duced a neceſſity of leſſening their numbers, they conſecrated 
to ſome god all the men, who were born within a certain 
year; and, providing them with arms, ſent them out of 


80. Bl. This plant is called in call ; it Gladden. It is very common in 
Engliſh Burre- reed; in Norfolk, we marſhy 3 
their 


5 
* 
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their country: If this was done by way of chankifzving for 
populouſneſs, or a viddory in war, they, after the uſual facri- 
fices, proſecuted their colony with benedictions: But, if the 
deſign of it was to pray a deliverance from thoſe evils, which 
the divine anger had inflicted on them, they performed the 
ſame ceremony, but, with dejected looks, and begging for- 
giveneſs of the youth they ſent away. Thoſe, who departed, 
having, now, no longer, any country they could call their 
own, unleſs by favour, or force, they ſhould gain another to 
receive them, looked upon the latter as their country. And 
the god, to whom they had been conſecrated when they 
were ſent out, ſeemed, generally, to aſſiſt them, and, beyond 
all human expectation, to proſper thoſe colonies, In pur- 

ſuance, therefore, of this cuſtom, ſome of the Aborigines, 
alſo, at that time, their. country growing very populous, 
(for they would not put any of their children to death, 
looking on this as the greateſt of crimes) caltſeerated to fome 
god the offspring of the year, and, when they were grown 
to be men, they ſent them out. Theſe, after they had left 
their country, were continually plundering the Siceli: And, 

as foon as they became maſters of any places in the enemy's 
country, the reſt of the Aborigines, alſo, who wanted lands, with 
greater ſecurity, now, attacked each of them their neighbours; 
and built ſeveral cities, ſome of which are inhabited, ta this 
day, by the Antemnates, the Tellenenſes, and the Ficulenſes, 
who live near the mountains, called' Corniculi, and by the 
Tiburtini, among whom a part of their city is, at this time, 
called Sicelion: And, of 9 neighbours, they infeſted 
the 
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the Siceli moſt.” From theſe differences, there aroſe a gene- 
ral war between the two nations, more conſiderable than any 
of the former in N which, was drawn out to a great 
len 
BG II. Afterwards, FR of the Pelaſcz, hs inhabited 
Theſſaly, as it is, now, called, being obliged to leave their 
country, ſettled among the Aborigines ; and theſe, with joint 
forces, made war upon the Siceli. It is poſſible the Abori- 
gines might receive them from the hop Ne of their aſſiſtance, 
but J rather believe it was chiefly on account of their affinity. 

For the Pelaſgi were, alſo, a Greek nation, anciently, of 
Peloponneſus : They were unfortunate in many things, but, 
particularly, in wandering much, and having no fixedabode. 

For they, firſt, lived in the neighbourhood of the Achaian 
Argos, as it is now called, being, in the opinion of many, 
natives of the country. They received their name, origi- 
ginally, from Pelaſgus their king: Pelaſgus was the ſon of 
Jupiter, as it is faid, and of Niobe, the daughter of Phoro- 
neus, who, as the fable ſays, was the firſt mortal woman 
Jupiter had knowledge of. In the ſixth generation after- 
wards, leaving Peloponneſus, they came * into that country, 


1 * Big TV xd Alena, b Setlanlas Kein 3 ind, at laſt. heſſaly, from 
nan. Caſaubon, in his notes K. Theſſalus, the ſon of Haemon. Theſe 
on Strabo, quotes ſome Greek verſes verſes the reader may not be 6 
of Rhianus, which explain eee to find here: 
given by our author of Theſſal 
well as That given of it by * Strabo ; * Deggwias ere 


, A h 
whib' ſays that Theſſaly was called. Pyr- _ 2 Neva Aon oy " 
rhaea from Pyrrha, the wife of Deu- rege, pills dtn O Yav rue Orooader Alpen, | 


_ calion; 1 erden ds, Haemonia, from. Tu & awo n Aa KilePayitorte, 
| Stabo, B. ix. p. 677. 8 ; 
which 


Wy 
Wo | 0 
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which was, then, called Haemonia, and, now, Theſſalia: The 


leaders of the colony were Achaeus, Phthius, and Pelaſg us 


all geograp 


the ſons of Lariſſa, and Neptune. When they were arrived 
in Haemonia, they drove out the Barbarians, who were the 
inhabitants of it, and divided the country into three parts, 
calling them after the names of their commanders, Phthiotis 
Achaia, and Pelaſgiotis. After they had remained there five 
generations, during which, they . to the greateſt proſ- 
perity, enjoying the moſt fertil plains in Theſſaly, in the 
ſixth generation, they were driven out of it by the Curetes, 
and Leleges, who are now called Aetoli, and Locri, and by 
many others, who inhabit the parts near. Parnaſſus, their 
enemies being commanded by Deucalion, the ſon of Pro- 
metheus, and of Clymene, the daughter of Oceanus. 

XVIII. And, diſperſing themſelves in their flight, * ſome 
went into Crete; others poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome of the 
iſlands, called Cyclades; ſome inhabited the country, called 
Heſtiotis, near Olympus and Offa ; others went into 
Phocis, and Euboea ; ſome, tranſporting themſelves into 


*. O; he, ee Kenlyv auh. etc. | Irwrodoos I an. p — enter 
The different ſettlements of this wan- 7e 6+ Aagiooar eu ralaaozert, 


dering people are taken notice of by , Strabo, who quotes the authority of 

Biersr eſpecially, by Homer, Homer, ſpeaks of their inhabiting 
whoſe authority i in geography is little thoſe countries, and many others; 
inferior to That he has, ſo deſervedly, particularly, tar they ſettled in the 
acquired i N He mentions the iſſand of Leſbos, which, from them, 


P claſgi 1 in Crete, 2 was called Pelaſgia. And, after ſhewing 
»h Wee that they lived alſo at Athens, he : 
Goguus Te TRx eines F104 71 ThahaoyerÞ, the 1 called them H. 


He alſo takes notice of their inhabiting Storti, becauſe they wandered rom | 


the plains of Theſlaly near Lariſſa, one place to another. 


' 4 * . 
a 


b Odyſ. r. 7. 177. IIiad. g, V. 18 4B, v. p. 338. 
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Afia, became maſters of many | 


Book T. 
places on the ſea coaſt near 


the Helleſpont, and of many of the adjacent iſlands, parti- 
cularly, of That, which is now called Leſbos, mingling with 
thoſe, who compoſed the firſt colony, that was ſent thither 
from Greece 5 under Macar, the ſon of Ciraſius. But the 


53* Ayorlos Maxagos Tx Kiga. I 
cannot find whether this Macar was 
the ſon of Criaſus, who, as Euſebius 
ſays, was the fifth king of the Argivi : 
But I find in Stephanus that he was 
the father of Ereſus, from whom the 
city in Leſbos, ſo called, took its 
name. 

54+ To de wAcov aviuy putgos di rue 
f*royers TeaFojutvos Wee vue t&y Aodwvy 
xalomuiſas oÞwy ovſywas. I ſhall not de- 
prive the reader of the curious tranſ- 
lation le Jay has exhibited of this paſ- 
ſage. It is well known that Dodona 
was a City of the Moloſſi, a people 
of Epirus; and that Theſſaly, from 
whence the Pelaſgi were driven by the 
Curetes, and Leleges, was ſeparated 
from Epirus only by mount Pindus. 
So that, our author ſays, very properly, 
that the Pelaſgi paſſed through the 
midland country to Dodona, via vu 
ute This ſentence le Jay has, 
unfortunately, rendered par la Medi- 
terrante. It is ſcarce credible that a 
man, who taught rhetoricabove twenty 
years in Clermont col 


lege, as he him- 
ſelf ſays, ſhould be; ſo perfectly, unac- 


quainted both with the Greek lan- 
guage, and with geography : But le 
Jay, it ſeems, was fond of navigation. 
I find, by the 
other French tranſlator, that the jour- 


naliſts of Trevoux, the capital of the 


preface of M*, the 


incipality of Dombes, have employed 
al their eloquence to extol, and adorn 
this tranſlation of le Jay : Which the 


reader will not be ſurpriſed at, when 


he is informed that both the tranſlator, 
and the panegyriſts are Jeſuits; whoſe 
obſtinacy in defending one another at 
all events, joined to an unrelenting 
hatred of all their oppoſers, puts me in 
mind of what * Tacitus ſays of the 
Jews, apud ipſos fedes obſtinata, miſeri- 
cordia in promptu ; ſed adverſus omnes 


- alios hoſtile odium. However, I find 


that, notwithſtanding theſe pompous 
negyrics, the tranſlation of le Jay 
as been cenſured in France in ſome 
critical letters, written, I preſume, by- 
the other French tranſlator; and, 
among other errors objected to him, 
this affair of the Mediterranean was 
not forgotten. This produced an an- 
ſwer from the Jeſuits, in which they * 
acknowledge the miſtake; but attribute 
it to an overſight in the correctors of 
the preſs, and ſay, that the tranſlator 
had written que ce nombre (des Pelaſ- 
gues) vint par le pays Mediterrans, ou 
par la campagne Mediterrante, ou par la 
region Mediterrante ; and that the word 
region, for example, had been dropped 
by the correftors. The other replies 
that this anſwer will be allowable, if 
two things are granted : The firſt, that 
le pays, la campagne, la region Medi- 


B. v. e. 5. 


greateſt 
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greateſt part of them, paſſing through the midland country, 
took refuge among the inhabitants of Dodona, their relations 
(againſt whom, as a ſacred people, none would make war) 
where they continued ſome time. But, finding themſelves 
grow troubleſome, and the country not being ſufficient to 
ſupport them all, they left it in obedience to an oracle, 
which commanded them to fail to Italy, then, called Saturnia : 
And, having prepared a great many ſhips, they paſſed the 
Tonian fea, endeavouring to reach the neareſt parts of Italy. 
But, the wind being in the ſouth, and they unacquainted 
with the coaft, they were carried off to ſea, and landed at 
one of the mouths of the Po, called Spines : In this place, 
they left their ſhips, and ſuch of their people, as were leaſt 
able to bear fatigue, placing a guard there, to the end that, 
if their affairs ſucceeded ill, they might be ſure of a retreat: 
Thoſe, who were left behind, ſurrounded their camp with a 
wall; and, bringing in plenty of proviſions in their ſhips, 
when their affairs ſeemed to proſper, they built a city of the 
fame name with the mouth of the river. Theſe people 
arrived to a greater degree of proſperity than any others on 


terranie is uſed in French to ſignify that le Jay's brethren had recourſe to 
le milieu des terres ; and the ſecond, a mean ſubterfuge, in order to defend 
that it is probable the word region, a moſt ious blunder. 

pays, or campagne, ſhould be dropped . Tru. f Cluver ſhews this to 
by the correctors of the and the have been the principal mouth of the 
tranſlator ſay nothing of it among his Po, which he ſuppoſes to be the rea- 
errata. | ſon why it is called Primaro at this 
By this abſtract of the diſpute, the day. On the left fide of it, ſtood 
reader will ſee that the attack was Spina, once a conſiderable city. 
ſtrong, and the defence weak; and 


£ Kal, Antiq. p. 134. 
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the Ionian coaſt ; and, being maſters at ſea for a long time, 
they ſent tenths to the god at Delphi, thoſe ariſing from 
their gains at ſea, being, in magnificence, inferior to none. 
But, afterwards, the Barbarians, in the neighbourhood, 
making war upon them in great numbers, they left the city 
(however, theſe Barbarians, in proceſs of time, were driven 
out by the Romans) and that part of the Pelaſgi, left at 
Spines, was, thus, deſtroyed. 

XIX. Thoſe, who bent their march through the midland 
country, croſſing the mountainous part of Italy, arrived at 
the territory of the Umbri, which borders on That of the 
Aborigines: The Umbri inhabited a great many other parts 
of Italy, and were an exceeding great, and ancient people. 
At firſt, therefore, the Pclaſgi made themſelves maſters of 
ſome of the lands belonging to the Umbri, where they, firſt, 
ſettled, and took ſome of their ſmall towns: But, a great 
army being raifed againſt them, they were terrified at the 
number of their enemies, and betook themſelves to the 
country of the Aborigines : Theſe, determining to treat them 
as enemies, prefently, gathered together out of the adjacent 
towns, in order to drive them out of the country. The 
Palaſgi, who happened, at that time, to be incamped near 
Cotyle, a city of the Aborigines, hard by the Holy lake, 
obſerving the little iſland floating about in it; and, learning, 
from the captives they had taken in the Gelds, the name of 
the inhabitants, concluded 5 they had accompli {hed the 


1856. Tales Ne eie T0 Otorgęerios Jay, have rendered this as if pio re- 
artNaEDY Portus, and his tranſlator le lated to On ., which the Greek 


oracle: 
Ki 
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oracle : For That, which had been delivered to them in 
Dodona, and which Lucius Mamius, no obſcure man, ſays, 
he himſelf, ſaw ingraven, in ancient characters, upon one of 


the Tripods, ſtanding in the temple of Jupiter, was in theſe 


terms; Go in ſearch of the Saturnian land, inhabited 
« by the Siceli, and of Cotyle, a city of the Abori- 
ce vines, where there is a floating iſland ; then, mixing with 


language will not bear: For, in that 
caſe, JFeperov, or ſomething analogous 
to it, would have been inſerted. But 
Teo5 Ne epi is very elegant Greek 
to ſignify that the oracle was accom- 
pliſhed with regard to them. Sylbur- 
gius has ſaid, crediderunt finem jam ha- 
bere ſuum oraculum;, which is ſcarce 
Latin: However, it ſhews that he 
made the ſame miſtake.” The other 
French tranſlator has rendered it very 
artfully, ils crurent que Pecracle ctoit 
acc 


he has avoided the difficulty of con- 
necting it with either. The reader 
will determine which tranſlator takes 
moſt pains for his ſatisfaction; he, who 
endeavours to explain difficulties, or 
he, who avoids them. 

$7* Frey ts jouoparre: EoxteAay Ealvenav 
ae», etc. I wiſh our author had given 
us this inſcription in the ancient charac- 
ters, in which Mamius ſays, he ſaw it 
ingraven on the tri at Dodona: 
But I ſuppoſe Mamius himſelf did not 
copy the inſcription in thoſe characters. 
However that may be, it is certain 
that an inſcription, ingraved ſo many 

nerations before the Trojan war, 
and exhibited in the characters then in 
uſe, would give great ſatisfaction to 


Care to 


ompli, Thus, by leaving out oÞ:c:, 


deities. How 2 


the curious: For it muſt be allowed 
that this would be the moſt ancient 
inſcription now in the world. Bur, 
whatever might be the characters, the 
oracle, or rather, the prieſts, at Do- 
dona, delivered themſelves in very 
good verſe; and, particularly, took 
> be very explicit in their in- 
junction to the Pelaſgi to ſend the 
tenths to Apollo; which ſhews the 
oracle to be genuine : For, notwith- 
ſtanding the diverſity of opinions con- 
cerning the meaning of other parts-of 
this oracle, I obſerve, there is none 
concerning That. There is a paſſage 
in this book, in which our author tells 
us, that Hercules aboliſhed this mon- 
ſtrous cuſtom of ſacrificing human 
victims, by direding the to 
offer pageants to Saturn, inſtead of 
men. All authors agree that the Car- 
thaginians, like the Tyrians, their an- 
ceſtors, thought human facrifices the 
moſt effectual to appeaſe their angry 
thing is it 
that any nation ſhould be ſo infatuated 
by their religious prejudices, as to 
imagine that the ſacrifice of their fel- 


low creatures, under the notion of a 


delegated attonement, could be an ac- 
ceptable offering to their CxRA Tron 


ec them. 
"ty > 4 
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<« them, ſend a tenth to Phoebus, and heads to Jupiter, 


c and, to his father, a man.“ 

XX, When the Pelaſgi ſaw the Aborigines advancing 
with a numerous army, they met them unarmed with olive 
branches in their hands, and gave them an account of their 
fortunes, begging they would receive them in a friendly 
manner, and ſuffer them to cohabit with them; aſſuring 
them, at the ſame time, they would not be troubleſome ;_ 
ſince heaven, itſelf, led them into this country, as the only 
one, that agreed with the oracle, which they explained to 
them. When the Aborigines heard this, they reſolved to 
obey the oracle; and, as they laboured under a war, they 
were, then, carrying on with the Siceli, to receive the aſ- 
ſiſtance of theſe Greeks againſt the Barbarians, their enemies. 
To this purpoſe, they entered into an alliance with the 
Pelaſgi, and granted to them ſuch of their lands as lay near 
the Holy lake, of which the greateſt part were marſhy, 
and which, according to the ancient ſtyle of their language, 
are now called Felia : For it was the cuſtom of the ancient 
Greeks, generally, to place before thoſe words, that began 
with a vowel, the ſyllable a, written with one letter: * This 
was like a gamma, formed by two oblique lines joined to one 
upright line, as Feaevm, Felene, Favat, Fanax, Foixoc, Foicus, 
and Fame, Faner, and many ſuch words. Afterwards, a 
conſiderable part of them , as the land was not ſufficient to 


38. Tylo % dene yeuue, etc, I man, and Greek characters were, 9. 
ſhall defer the conſideration of this ginally, the ſame. See the forty firſt 


Aeolic letter, till I come to the place, annotation on the fourth book. 
where our author ſhews that the Ro- 
ſupport 
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ſupport them all, prevailed on the Aborigines to join them in 
the expedition they propoſed; and, making war upon the 
Umbri, they ſurpriſed Croton, a rich and large city; and 
made uſe of this city, as a fortreſs to annoy the Umbri, which 
was, ſufficiently, fortified to defend them in time of war, 
and had many fertil paſtures lying round it. They made 
themſelves maſters, alfo, of a great many other places, 
and, with great alacrity, aſſiſted the Aborigines in the war 
they were then ingaged in againſt the Siceli, till they 
drove them out of their country: And the Pelaſgi in- 


habited in common with the Aborigines many cities, ſome 


of which were, before, inhabited by the Sicch, and others 


Caeretani, then, called Agylla, and Pifa, Saturnia, and Alſion, 
and ſome others, of which they were, in proceſs of time, 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Tyrrhenians. 

XXI. But Phalerium, and Feſcennia are, to this day, i in- 
habited by the Romans, and preſerve ſome ſmall remains of 
the Pelaſgian nation; which cities, formerly, belonged to 
the Siceli. In theſe there remained, for a long time, many 


ſuch as the 5 faſhion aK their arms, Argolic bucklers, and 
ſpears; and, when they ſent out an army beyond their con- 


%% Tus dhe TW wekthu gui xo0opeer, hie would, no doubt, have ſhewn us 
All the tranſlators, both Latin and what thoſe ornaments were: Whereas, 
French, have rendered this, the orna- he mentions only the ſhape of theſes 
ments of their arms: Their reaſon was, arms; calling he firſt an Argolic 


I imagine, becauſe dec, ſometimes, buckler, which every one knew, at 
ſignifies an ornament. Had Dionyſius leaſt in his time, to be round; and 
welded to ſpeak of che ornaments, this the Romans, who had made uſe 


fines, 


they built themſelves; of which number, is the city of the 


of the ancient inſtitutions, formerly, in uſe among the Greeks, 


"4 


on 4g 
— 
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fines, either to begin a war, or to reſiſt an invaſion, certain 
holy men, unarmed, went before the reſt, carrying with them 
the conditions of peace: Such, alſo, were the ſtructure . 
of their temples, © the images of their gods, their purifica- 
tions, and facrifices, and many other things of the ſame na- 
ture. But, the moſt conſpicuous monument, by which it 
appears that thoſe men, who drove out the Siceli, formerly, 
lived at Argos, is the temple of Juno at Phalerium, built in 
the ſame form with That at Argos ; where the manner of 
the ceremonies was the ſame; holy women {ſerved the 
temple, and © a girl unmarried, called Canephoros, Baſter- 
Bearer, began the ſacrifice, beſides chorus 's of. virgins, 
who“ hymned the goddeſs in ſongs of their country. Theſe 
people were, alſo, maſters of a conſiderable part of thoſe, 
they call, the Campanian plains, which afford a moſt pleaſing 
proſpect, and very fertil paſture, having driven the Aurunci, 
a barbarous nation, out of part of them. There they built 


of this buckler, afterwards, changed 
for the 5 Scutum, which we find 
authors to have been of an oblong 
figure; as they, alſo, made uſe of the 
> Pilum, inſtead of the ſpear. If any 
one doubts whether the Argolic buck- 
ler was round, let him look into Virgil, 
who compares the only eye of Poly- 
phemus, to an Argolic buckler, or the 


ſun, which 1 preſume retains ſtill the 


ſame figure it had then: 

telo lumen terebramus acuto 
Ingens, quod torvã ſolum ſub fronte latebat, 
Argolici clypei, aut Phoebeae lampadis 


inſtar l. 
b Livy, B. viii. C. 8. 


by all. 


b Polyb, B. vj. p. 469. 


60. Ta tn ry hey. The tranſlators 
have rendered va tn chapels, altars, 


ſandtuaries. But, as «dos ſignifies alſo, 


an image, as may be ſeen in Julius 
Pcllux, Heſychius, and others, I have 


choſen to tranſlate it ſo; becauſe the 


chapels, etc. ſeem to be included in 
the ſtructure of the temples. 

. Ayvy yapo! wo. Admirably, 
tranſlated by le Jay; une jeune viergt 
irreproachable dans ſes moeurs. 

62* Trug ru he The reader will 
forgive my tranſlating this ymming, 
when he conſiders thatMilton has uſed 
the word in his Paradiſe loſt. | 


iB. iii. J. 635. 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral cities, particularly, © Lariſſa, giving to it the name of 
their metropolis in Peloponneſus. Some of theſe cities are 
ſtanding even at this day, having often changed their inhabit- 
ants: But Lariſſa has been lon 8 deſerted, and ſhews, at preſent, 
no other ſign of its ever having been a city, but the name, 
and, even, this is not, generally, known: It was not far 
from Forum Popilii. They were, alſo, maſters of a great 
many other places, as well on the coaſt, as in the midland 
country, of which they had diſpoſſeſſed the Siceli. 

XXII. The Siceli, being warred upon both by the Pelaſgi, 
and Aborigines, found themſelves incapable of making re- 
ſiſtance ; and, taking with them their wives and children, and 
ſuch of their effects as conſiſted in gold or filver, they quitted 
all their country to them : Then, bending their courſe ſouth- 
ward, along the mountains, they marched through all the lower 
part of Italy ; and, being driven from every place, they, at 
laſt, prepared rafts in the Streight; and, taking the advantage 
of an © ebb-tide, paſſed over from Italy to the next iſland ; 


61. Azprooas*. Pauſanias ſays that 
the citadel at Argos was called La- 
riſa, from Lariſſa, the daughter of 
Pelaſgus, from whom, alſo, two cities 
in Theſſaly were called by the ſame 
name; which tends very much to con- 
firm the account, given by our author, 
of the Pelaſgi living in Theſſaly. 
64+ Ayopas Ilorinas. | Cluver ſhews 
the name of this town to have been 
Forum Popilii, which, he ſays, is now 
called Forlim populo, but oftener, Forli 
piccolo. | 6 

65+ Giles xalorla ror pur. I have 
called this ax ebb-tide, though I am 


Vor. I, 


„ In Corinth. p. 165. fre 


ſenſible that there are no tides in the 
Mediterranean, as in the ocean: The 
reaſon of which may, poſſibly, be that 
the water in the Mediterranean being 
ſo much leſs in bulk than That of the 
ocean, it cannot reſiſt the weight of the 
water in the latter; for which reaſon, 
this, always, runs into the Mediterra- 
nean with great violence at theStreights 
of Gibraltar, not to mention the wa- 
ter, that comes in through the Hel- 
leſpont; and this violence exceeds the 
effect of the attraction of the moon 
upon the water of the Mediterranean: 
For this ſeems to be large enough for 


| Ital. Anti. P 295 · 


which 
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which was then poſſeſſed by the Sicani, an Iberian nation; 


Book I. 


who, flying from the Ligures, were, but lately, ſettled there, 
and had given the name of Sicania to that iſland, which, from 


the moon to act more upon one part 
of it than another, and, conſequently, 
to make one {well more than an- 
other ; but, when it ſubſides, it muſt 
extend itfelf towards the Streights, 
which the ſuperior weight, and force 
of the water, ally, ruſhing in 
there, will not permit. This might, 
indeed, be anſwered by the aſſumption 
of an under-current, which may run 


out of the Streights, at the ſame time, 


the u current runs in. But, even, 
in that caſe, ſo vaſt a lake as the Me- 
diterranean could neither receive, nor 
diſcharge water enoughat the Streights, 
in ſo ſhort a time as the tide flows and 
ebbs, to riſe, or fall ſenfibly. I know 
that Ariſtotle ſays the water, in the 
Streight of Sicily, ebbs, and flows ac- 
cording to the moon. Strabo alſo, 
quotes Eratoſthenes to ſhew that the 
water in that Streight changes its courſe 
twice every day, and as often every 
night, like That of the ocean. Not- 
w1 ing theſe very great autho- 
rities, I much doubt whether the ebb- 
ing, and flowing of the water, in the 
Streight of Sicily, is ſo regular as they 
contend for; and, S whe- 
ther it is governed by the moon. I 
rather think, that it is owing to the 
winds, which, ſometimes, blow into 
that Streight from the Tyrrhene ſea, 
that is, from the north; and, at other 
times, from the Sicilian ſea, which lies 
to the ſouth of it. Ando Thucydides, 
who gives the ſame account of the 
Siceli paſſing over from Italy to Sicily, 


* Nees faves, B. i. p. 59. 


o B. vi. c. 2. 


then called Sicania, ſays they croſſed 
the Streight xalolos 2 aveps, with 2 


favourable wind, or, as Hobbes has, 


very properly, tranſlated it, with a fore- 
wind, But, there is a difficulty, that 
occurs in the account given of the 
Sicani by Thucydides, and follpwed 


by our author: The firſt ſays, the 


Sicani were driven out of their country 
vTo Aryvay tial, and our author 
lays Armvas Qwyoilss, Now, we find 
in no hiſtory that the Ligures were 
ever in poſſeſſion of any of Spain. 
4 1 endeavours ta ſolve this dif- 

culty by ſuppoſing that Spain ought 
here to be underſtood in 1 ſenſe, 
ſo as to comprehend France; in which 
caſe, thoſe Ligures, who lived between 
the Rhone, and the Alps, would be 
near neighbours to the Spaniards. 
Upon this occaſion, I cannot help 
taking notice of a great miſtake com- 
mitted by this, truly, learned and exact 
geographer : He imagines that * Thu- 
cydides, whoſe words he quotes, ap- 
plied thoſe words to the paſſage of the 
Sicani from Italy to Sicily ; whereas, 
nothing can be plainer than that Thu- 
cydides applied them to the Siceli 
croſling the Streight on rafts, and not 
to the Sicani. As for the Auywyver, who 
are ſaid by Thucydides, and Dionyſius 
to have expelled the Sicani, I ſuſpect 
they were not the Ligures, as all the 
tranſlators have called. them, and I 
myſelf among the reſt, but ſome other 
ancient people, whoſe hiſtory we are 
unacquainted with. in 

2 P. 27. 


P In Sic. Ant, p. 26. 
its 
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its triangular figure, was, before, called Trinacria: There 
were very few inhabitants in it for ſo large an iſland; fo that, 
the greateſt part of it was deſert, When, therefore, the 
Siceli landed there, they, firſt, ſettled in the weſtern parts; 
and, afterwards, in ſeveral others, and, from theſe, the iſland 
began to be called Sicely. In this manner, the Sicelian na- 
tion left Italy, according to ,, Hellanicus, the Leſbian, the 
third generation before the Trojan war, and in ® the twenty 
ſixth year of the prieſthood of Alcyone at Argos. For he 
* fays that two Italian colonies paſſed over into Sicely; the 
firſt conſiſting of the Elymi, who had been driven out of 
their country by the Oenotri; the ſecond, five years after, 
of the Auſones, who fled from the Iapyges. He makes 
Sicelus the king of theſe people, who, he ſays, gave name 
both to them, and to the iſland. But, according to © Phi- 


. 66. EAA d Asse. On de Milet; 

il fit, ſelon Suidas, une deſcription de la 
terre, ſays M : But, here, again, 
he confounds Hellanicus, the Leſbian, 
with Hellanicus, = Milefian: Suidas, 
expreſsly, 8. We21odos Was 
written bY laſt. There bs re- 
markable quoted by Gellius 
out of *Pamphila, by which, the ages 
of Hellanicus, the Leſbian, of Hero- 
dotus, and Thucydides will, plainly, 
appear : In the beginning of the Pe- 


Argos. It is ſuppoſed that Hellanicus 
of was the firſt hiſtorian, who 
introduced the method of computing 
the years according to ' thoſe of the 
prieſteſſes at Argos; as.Timacus was 
the firſt, who introduced That of com- 
pang them according to the olym- 
iads. 


6. ÞiAigor 0 Zvpanuc ig. The age, in 
which this hiſtorian lived, is very well 
known by his attachment to Diony ſius 
the elder, by whom he was, afterwards, 


loponeſian war, Hellanicus was ſixty 
five years old, Herodotus fifty three, 

% Aazvorns Itgwperns w Ag. Our 
author follows the ſame method with 
* Thucydides, who ſays that the firſt 
w——_ Peloponneſian war was the 
48 of the prieſthood of Chryſis at 


TH. 20. © 38% BK C2 


t Diod. Sicul. B. xiii. p. 387. 


baniſhed; a juſt reward for the aſ- 
fiſtance he gave to the tyrant of his 

country. He writ, beſides other 
works, of the affairs of Sicily, in ele- 
ven books. As to his ſentiments, the 
diſpoſition of his ſubject, and his ſtyle, 
they are very particularly, and very 
beautifully deſcribed by our * author, 


C. 8. 


HN | liſtus, 
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liſtus, the Syracuſian, the time, when this colony paſſed into 
Sicely, was the eightieth year before the Trojan war; but 
the people, who went thither out of Italy, were neither the 
Siceli, the Auſones, nor the Elymi, but the Ligures, whoſe 
leader was Sicelus ; who, he lays, was the ſon of Italus; and 
that, in his reign, the people were called Siceli; and that 
theſe Ligures had been driven out of their country by the 
Umbri, and Pelaſgi. Antiochus, the Syracuſian, fixes no 
time for their paſſage, but ſays the people, who left Italy, 
were the Siceli, who had been forced to quit their country * 
by the Oenotri, and Opici; and that they choſe Sicelus for 
their leader. But © Thucydides writes that the people, who 
left the country, were the Siceli, and thoſe, who drove them 
out of it, the Opici : And that the time, when they left it, 
was many years after the Trojan war. Theſe, therefore, 
are the relations, given by authors of credit, concerning the 


Siceli, who removed from Italy, to ſettle in Sicely. 
XXIII. The Pelaſgi, having made themfelves maſters of 
a large and fertil tract of land, took ſome towns, built others, 
and, by a ſwift and great advance, roſe to power, riches, and 
every other proſperity, which they did not long enjoy: But, 
when all the world looked upon them to be in the moſt 
flouriſhing condition, they became the object of divine 
in his criticiſm on the Greek hiſto- him in dignity and ftrength, yet he 
rians: He, there, ſays, among other imitated him in the roun and 
things, that, inſtead of imitating the cloſeneſs of his periods. 
freedom, and ſpirit of Thucydides, he s- Grune Js. See his ſixth book, 
was a ſervile flatterer of tyranny ; that, and ſecond chapter; great of 


like N he leſt his ſubject which paſſage has deen quot in the 
imperfect z and, though inferior to former notes. 


wrath; 
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wrath; and ſome of them were deſtroyed by calamities, in- 
flicted by the hand of Heaven, others by their Barbarian 
neighbours: But the greateſt part of them were again diſ- 
perſed through Greece, and the country of the Barbarians ; 
concerning whom, ' if I attempted to give a particular Ac 


count, it would require a very long diſcourſe. However, 
a few of them remained in Italy, through the care of the 
Aborigines. The firſt cauſe of the deſolation of their cities 
ſeemed to be a drought, which laid waſte the land, the fruit 
falling from the trees before it came to maturity ; neither 
did the corn, which came up, and flowered, ſtand, as uſual, 
till the ear was ripe; nor was there graſs ſufficient for the 
cattle: Some of the waters were not fit to drink, others 
ſhrunk, during the ſummer; and others were, totally, dried 
woe" © The like misfortunes attended the offspring both of 


7% Adexqe ds Toles eye ciel Te by the repetition of the ſame calami- 
eee xa yuramas yerns. er ties in different terms. There is one 
will obſerve that, in this deſcription of thing in his tranſlation, that renders it 
the misfortunes, which to not only tedious, but ridiculous. Ir 
the offspring both of women, and is to be obſerved that our author, after 
cattle, our author has made choice of he has deſcribed the corruption, and 


ſuch terms, as are applicable to both: 
In which, he has been followed by the 


y, by * 


it; one of which he DiGi 
women, and the other to the .cattle ; 
which renders his tranſlation tedious 


8 * 
8 


his 


pplied to the 


drying up of the waters, ſpeaks firſt, 
in ral terms, of the misfortunes, 
that happened to the offspring of wo- 
men, and cattle z and then goes on to 

lariſe them : This general ac- 
count of thoſe misfortunes this tranſ- 
lator has left out, becauſe Sylburgius, 
guide, has left it out alſo; whoſe 
words are theſe; Nec felicieres erant 


foeturae mulierum; which the other 
has literally 


tranſlated: Les femmes 
n ctoient pas plus beureuſes dans leurs 
accouchements, Now, the leaving out 


cattle 


— — 1 — ˙·¹ n — — — — —-—-— — 
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cattle, and of women. For they were either abortive, or died 
at their birth; ſome, by their death, deſtroying even thoſe 
that bore them: And, if any eſcaped the danger of their de- 
livery, they were either lame, or imperfe& ; or, being hurt 
by ſome other accident, were not fit to be reared. The reſt 
of the people, alſo, particularly thoſe, in the vigor of their 
age, were afflicted with various diſtempers, and uncommon 
deaths, Upon their conſulting the oracle what god, or ge- 
nius they had offended, to be thus afflicted, and, by what 
means, they might hope for relief, the god anſwered that, 
having obtained what they defired, they had neglected to 
give what they had promiſed, but that the moſt valuable 
things were ſtill due from them: For the Pelaſgi, in a time 
of * general ſcarcity, had made a vow to offer up to Jupiter, 


34 


this general account of thoſe misfor- 
tunes has given an air of ridicule to 
his tranſlation of the whole paſlage : 
But, in order to ſhew this in a proper 
light, I muſt tranſcribe the period, 


which, immediately, precedes this. 


Les ſources, ſays he, etoient preſque 
Epuiſees, ou mime entirement d ſec 

les chaleurs exceſſives. And, then, 
adds, Les femmes wetoient pas plus 
heureuſes dans leurs accouchements. 
Now, it is plain, by the common rules 
of grammar, that this laſt ſentence 
mult relate to That, which, imme- 
diately, precedes it; becauſe plus is a 
comparative; and muſt relate to ſome- 
thing; and there is nothing but the 
preceding ſentence, to which it can 
relate. The laſt ſentence, therefore, 
muſt mean nothing, or it muſt mean 
this: Les femmes dans leurs accouche- 


w H0ix. B. iv. c. 1. 


Aves. 


ments ctoient preſque tpuiſtes, ou mime 
entirement q ſec par les chaleurs exceſ- 


71+ Haien xenpelev. This uſe of the 
word xenuala ought to convince the 
tranſlators that ir does not always 
ſignify money ; though, I obſerve, that 
it is, generally, rendered ſo. Nay, 


what is ſtill more extraordinary, even 


* Ariſtotle's definition of yeyuale, (by 


which he ſhews that, inſtead of ſigni- 


fying money, it ſignifies every thing, 
of which the value is meaſured 

money ) is, however, rendered in the 
ſame manner by the Latin tranſlator, 


\whoever he is. The words of Ari- 


ſtotle are; Xenuals de Meyours wars, 
ö 1 ati volle, wilewa Thus 
tranſlated ; Pecunias autem a ppellamus 
omnia, quorum atftimationem metitur 
nummus. : | 


Apol los 
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Apollo, and the Cabiri, the tenths of all their future pro- 
duct. Their prayer being heard, they ſet apart, and ſacri- 
ficed to the gods the promiſed portion of all their fruits, and 
cattle, as if their vow had related to them only: This, 


Myrſilus, the Leſbian, relates, uſing almoſt the ſame words, 


7% Tos KeCugorr, Much time, and 


labour have been thrown away b 

many men of learning in order to diſ- 
cover the etymology, the origin, the 
names, and functions of theſe ridicu- 
lous heathen gods, called by the 
Greeks, KaC#ga. * Herodotus ſpeaks 
of a temple dedicated to them at 
Memphis, and ſays, that their images 
reſembled That of Vulcan, whoſe 
children, it ſeems, they were; and that 
the image of Vulcan n a 
pygmy. Upon this foundation, Y Bo- 
chart, and, after him, the author of 
the hiſtory of Heaven, deduce their 
names from the Phoenician language, 
in which n ſignifies powerful, 
in the plural number : And the Phoe- 
nician, commonly called the Hebrew, 
and the Aegyptian | e, being, 


nearly, the ſame, it will follow that 


this was the fignification of the word 
in Aegyptian. I have ſhewn, in a 
ſmall differtation inſerted in my tranſ- 
lation of Xenophon's Anabaſis, that 
there is no ary Fl affinity vera the 
Hebrew, and Aegyptian languages : 
To which I ſhall now add an obſer- 
vation I have fince made, which, will 


ut this matter out of all doubt: 


hen * Joſeph's brothers went into 


Aegypt to buy corn, he ſpoke to them 
by an interpreter, - Our countryman 
* In Thal. c.37. 


C. 29. „rtv. J. 68778, 9. 


P. u. Geog. ſacr. B. i. c. 12. 


Hyde, in his b hiſtory of the religion 
of the ancient Perſians, ſays, Cabiri 


funt Gabri, voce Perſicd aliquantulum 


detorts, Theſe, he ſays, paid a civil, 
not a true worſhip to fire. Wi. 

73* Ne dn xala rule jworw bot Hv 
Caſaubon, very juſtly, obſerves that 
tox t au xala Te, ſignifies vovere ali- 


quid; to ſupport which, he quotes a 


paſſage in Demoſthenes. To this I 
ſhall add the authority of Ariſtophanes, 


who uſes ex» woineadt a in the ſame 
ſenſe; | © 


Ty & Ayeclees aal Tes wages 
Evxnv Tomo ad os yipactewy £6 aveiov 
At TerXides e yer” ixdloy me Boks ©. 


When any one made a vow to offer up 
a number of goats, or oxen, the vow 
was to be performed at the expence 
of thoſe poor animals: For which 
reaſon, the prepoſition ala was very 
proper... This cuſtom. of ſacrificing 
oxen, by way of thankſgiving for a 
victory, was, like all other follies, 
carried, to an extravagant, height by 
the Roman emperors, to one of whom 
the white oxen are ſuppoſed to have 
ſent a Greek epiſtle, in which they are 
made to ſay, av ov rnyoes, inet d 
ptha, if you conquer, we die. . 
74* Megeteg d AzoGiog, This hiſtorian 
is quoted by many ancient authors, 


*C.27, Geneſis, e. alii. . 23. 


which 
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which I now do, only, that he does not call the people 
Pelaſgi, but Tyrrhenians, of which 1 ſhall, preſently, give 
the reaſon, 
XXIV. When they heard the oracle was brought to them, 
they were at a loſs to gueſs at the meaning of it. While they 
were in this perplexity, one of the elders, conjecturing the 
ſenſe of it, told them, they were very much miſtaken, if they 
thought the gods complained of them without reaſon : That 
they had, indeed, rendered to the gods the firſt fruits of 
every thing with punctuality, and juſtice, except Thoſe of the 
human offspring, a thing, of all others, the moſt precious in 
the ſight of the gods, which yet remained due; and that, if 
the gods received their ſhare of this alſo, the oracle wild 
be 75 fulfilled. Upon this, ſome were of opinion that he was 
in the right, others that there was treachery couched under 
his diſcourſe: But, ſomebody propoſing to aſk the god, 
whether he deſired to receive the tenths of the men, they ſent 
their prieſts a ſecond time, and the god ordered it ſhould be ſo. 
In conſequence of this, a ſedition aroſe among them concern- 

ing the manner of this decimation ; and thoſe, who had the 
government of the cities, firſt quarrelled among, themſelves; 
after that, the reſt of the people conceived a jealouſy of their 
magiſtrates. Thence, followed diſorders, and inſurrections, 
ſuch as might well be expected from a people, ſeized with 
a madneſs, inflicted by the hand of Heaven: Many houſes r 


but without any n chat lived. | 
can acquaint us, certainly, either with 28. Teds Cen ours To a See the 
* writings, or the age, in which he 56˙ annotation, 

| became, 
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became, intirely, abandoned, when, only, part of the inha- 
bitants removed: For their relations were unwilling to 
s forſake their deareſt friends, and remain among their greateſt 


enemies. Theſe, therefore, were the firſt, who, leaving Italy, 


wandered about Greece, and many, parts of the Barbarians 


country: After theſe, others did the ſame, and this con- 
tinued every year, For the magiſtrates in the cities ceaſed not 


to ſelect the firſt fruits of the youth, as faſt as they arrived 
to manhood, deſiring to render what was due to the gods; 
and, at the ſame time, to free themſelves from thoſe, 7 who, 
lurking in the cities, were the moſt likely to raiſe tumults ; 
Many, alſo, under ſpecious pretences, were ſent away by their 
enemies through hatred. 80 that, there were many i emi- 
grations, and the nation of the Pelaſgi was ſcattered over the 
greateſt part of the carth. 

XXV. They were ſuperior to many in the knowledge of 
military diſcipline, which they had acquired by“ practiſing 
it in the midſt of dangers, while they lived among wathike 


76- Amvoteertetar r ON. The aruvs en ren $iakaxollor, ED PE 
ity of the tranſlators have miſ- be $4415. 


taken the ſenſe of this paſſage : aroa«- 
Tee as Twos ſignifies to forſake any — 
rather than to be forſaken by 


Many inſtances of which may be Lad | 


in Xenophon, and other writers of the 
beſt authority. 
77+ Ka gariachang en r- dana boflor 
$46). Here muſt be ſome error in 
the text. Sy ius thinks it ought 
to be M This will certainly 


help the defect, but not cure it. I 
ſhould chuſe to read it thus: Ka uci- 


Vol. J. 


4B. i. e. 18. 


1%. Eravaga g,. Here Sylburgius, | 


Portus, and Stephens, with great rea- 
fon, read, amαννcT . 

79 Ex ru i rae vl troſeted ot Tas 
peadas. In this, our author has imi- 
tated Thucydides, who, in ſpeaking 
of the experience, which the Lacedae- 
monians, and Athenians had acquired 
in military affairs, -before they entered 
upon the Peloponneſian war, ſays, lila 
ander rag fader wor paeres". 4 


nations; 
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nations; and, by their cohabitation with the Tyrrhenians, 
became, intirely, maſters of ſea affairs: And, Neceſlity, alone 
ſufficient to give reſolution to thoſe in want, was their leader, 

and director in every dangerous enterpriſe. So that, whither 
ſoever they went, they conquered with eaſe: And the ſame 
people, from the name of the country, out of which they 
had been driven, and, alſo, in memory of their ancient ex- 
traction, were called by the reſt of the world, both Tyrrhe- 
| nians, and Pelaſgi; which I have mentioned for this reaſon, 
that, when the poets, and hiſtorians call them Tyrrhenians, 
and Pelaſgi, none may wonder how the ſame people ſhould 
have both theſe names. For * Thucydides ſpeaks of them as 
living in that part of Thracia called Ae, and of the cities 
there as inhabited by men, who ſpoke two languages: He, 
then, makes mention of the Pelaſgian nation in the following 
manner : There are ſome Chalcidians, but the greateſt 
e part are Pelaſgi, the ſame nation with the Tyrrhenians, 
te who, once, inhabited Lemnos, and Athens.” And Sopho- 
cles makes the chorus, in his drama of Inachus, ſpeak the 
following anapaeſtic verſes, © Father Inachus, ſon of the 


20. Gnu. This paſſage of Thu- 
cydides relates to the expedition of 


Braſidas againſt the coaſt of Thrace, 


called Ade: The firſt part of which 
age our author does not tranſcribe, 

ut only gives the ſenſe of ſo much 
of it, as he thought neceſſary to his 
ſubje& : The latter part of it he has 
tranſcribed in the manner, I ſuppoſe, 
he read it in his copy of that author. 


* Thucyd. B. ir. e. 109. 


But, as there are ſome ſmall differences 
between the words, as he quotes them, 
and thoſe in the preſent editions of 
Thucydides, I ſhall lay the paſlage 
before the reader. oy Ti x X.: 
x0y £94 HRM, To de , IIe Aa 
ren xa Ayer wols ua Abrae Temes 
ene 

Bots "IR 


This tragedy of So- 
phocles is loſt, — 


3 fountains 


— 
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« fountains of old Ocean, who art held in great venera- 
« tion in the ſtreets of Argos, and the hills of Juno, and 
« among the Tyrrhene Pelaſgi.” The name of Tyrrhenia 
was then known throughout Greece. And all the weſtern 
part of Italy was called even by that name; the ſeveral na- 
tions, of which it was compoſed, having loſt their reſpective 
appellations: The fame thing happened to many parts of 
Greece; and, particularly, to that part of it, which is now 
called Peloponnefus: For the whole peninſula, in which are 
compriſed Arcadia, and Tonia, and many other nations, was 
called Achaia, from the Achaians, one of the nations, that 
inhabited it. 

XXVI. However, the time, ative the calamities of the 
Pelaſgi began, was about the ſecond generation before the 
Trojan war: But this people fubſiſted, even, after that war, 
till their nation was reduced to a very inconſiderable num- 
ber. For, beſides Croton, a town of ſome note in Umbria, 
and ſome others founded by the Aborigines, all the reft FI 
the Pelaſgian cities were deſtroyed. But Croton preſerved 
its ancient form a great while; neither is it long, fince it 
changed both its name, and inhabitants, and is, now, a 
Roman colony, called Corthonia. After the Pelaſgi left the 
country, their cities were ſeized by many people, as each 
happened to live near them ; but, chiefly, by the Tyrrhe- 
nians, who made nn maſters of the greateſt part, 
and the beſt, of them. Some are of opinion that the Tyr- 
rhenians are natives of Italy; others, that they are foreigners: 
TROP, who maintain the firſt, fay this name was given them 

*F from 
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from the towers, which they built before any of the inhabit- 
ants of this country : For covered buildings, when fortified, 
are called by the Tyrrhenians, as-well as by the Greeks, 
> Tuęosig, ' Towers, From this incident, they will have it 
that they received their name, in like manner as the Moſy- 
noeci in Aſia: For theſe, alſo, live in a kind of wooden 
towers, . raiſed on high piles, which towers they call 
*3 Mooouvec. 

XXVII. But thoſe, who, 3 3 8 to oo 
foreigners eſtabliſhed there, ſay, that Tyrrhenus, who was 
the leader of the colony, gave his name to the nation: That 
he was a native of Lydia, and had, formerly, removed thither 
from the country, anciently, called Moeonia; and that he 
was the fifth from Jupiter: They ſay, further, that Manes 
was the fon of Jupiter, and Terra, and the firſt king of that 
country ; and that his ſon by Callirhoe, the daughter of 
Oceanus, was Cotys, who, by Alie, the daughter of earth- 
born Tullus, had two ſons, Aſies, and Atys ; from the laſt 
of whom, by Callithea, the daughter of Choraeus, came 
Lydus, and Tyrrhenus; and that Lydus, remaining there, 
inherited his father's kingdom, from whom the country was 
called Lydia : But Tyrrhenus, who was the leader of the 
r, conquered * part of Rows and gave the name 


22. Tuęceig. Tvgoic, ug yo, emadbic, *. Moououys* Morgvy, Or Mocur. IIuę- 
woounXxw. Heſychius. This word is 90. — f Xenophon gives a 
uſed more — once, in this ſenſe, very extraordinary account of theſe 
by Xenophon, in his expedition of people. J 
Cyrus, 


III. L. Aab. B. v. p. 393. Edit. of Hatchinſ 
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of Tyrrhenians to his followers. However, Herodotus 


ſays that Tyrrhenus was the ſon of Atys, who was the ſon 


of Manes, and that the Maeonians did not come, voluntarily, 


a dearth in the country of the Maeonians: And that the 
inhabitants, from a fondneſs for their native country, con- 
trived a great many methods to reſiſt this calamity : One 
day, they allowed themſelves but a moderate ſuſtenance 
the next, they faſted : But, the miſchief continuing, they 
divided the people into two parts, who were to draw lots 
which ſhould go out of the country, and which ſhould ſtay 
in it: That one of the ſons of Atys ſtaid, and the other 
went forth; and that the * happier lot fell to that part of 


4 Heodolc & cgi. See his firſt 
book; chapter the 94˙ . 

*5* Aaxvous dt Tys apa Avdw pops 
uv ,, TUY jv EXXweno at. Caſaubon 
has, with his uſual ſagacity, both diſ- 
covered, and reformed the errors of 


this paſſage: He has, very juſtly, ſaid 


that exxwgyoa: can, by no means, be 
applied to the people under Lydus : 
He adviſes, therefore, to read the 
paſſage thus: Aaxvons ve dpa Aud 
%, e THY ju ajrerres ru N, Heu 
txXwgyras de Tyy iregar, etc. or thus, 
AaXzons ds rue dpa Avdy en ru Her 
ru te, TVX HV, £x as de Thy ert. 
Either of theſe — makes the 
ſentence agreeable to the reſt of this 
hiſtory. I ſhall, therefore adhere to 
the firſt part of Caſaubon's alteration 
and ſupply the ſecond from the words 
of Herodotus, many of which it is 


plain our author has made uſe of in 
this relation. 5 Herodotus ſays, Aa- 
Tas os an Tus frbovs £2141 a1 ex rug Xone: 
Upon this foundation, I would read 
the whole ſentence thus: aaxxoys 4 
rue &juc Avdw poigas r MY apa Tvy , 
prervau* "th, ds Ths xawgas Ty ire e 
a Nc Cav Twy xenon r ten. This 
makes the ſenſe complete; and the 
reader will obſerve that the words I 
have inſerted, are thoſe of Herodotus : 
Beſides, by reading « d vue ywpac, 
inſtead of £KX@g1o als there is little vio- 
lence done to the text; and, as exyu- 


cerca, according to the preſent read- 


ing, belongs to the former ſentence, 
there is a verb wanting in the latter to 
lead to the conſequence of aroau Box), 
the ſenſe of which will, otherwiie, be 
too much ſuſpended : And this verb: 


is ſupplied by war, the very word 


c In Clio, c. 94. 


the 


> 


K 
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the people, which was under Lydus, to remain in the 
country; and the other left it, after they had received 
that ſhare of their fortunes, which fell to them; and arrived 
on the weſtern parts of Italy, which were inhabited by the 
Umbri, where' they remained, and built thoſe cities, Ut 


were in being, even, in his time. 
XXVIII. I am ſenſible that ſeveral oh OP VOY oY 


have given this account of the Tyrrhenians ſome, in the 


ſame terms; others, changing both the name of the leader 
of the golony, and the time of their migration. For ſome 
have faid that Tyrrhenus was the ſon of Hercules, by 
Omphale, the Eydian; and that he, coming into Italy, dif- 
poſſeſſed the Pelaſgi of their cities, though not of all, but 
of thoſe only, that lay on the north fide of the Tiber. 
Others ſay that Tyrrhenus was the ſon of Telephus ; and that, 
after the taking of Troy, he came into Italy. But * Xanthus 
the Lydian, who was as much acquainted with ancient hiſtory 
as any man; and whoſe teſtimony ® may be as much relied 


made uſe of by Herodotus, which 


anſwers the other word, uſed imme- 


diately before, both by Herodotus, 


and our author, that is r «Ze&w vu 
Xweaxs. I find the former makes the 
king, who was Atys, place himſelf at 


the head of that part of the people, 


which was to ſtay at honie, and his 
ſon Tyrrhenus, or Tyrſenus, as he calls 
him, at the head o Sh which was 
to leave their count 

86+ Caves 0 Aude. This Ly dian 
hiſtorian was the ſon of 1 
and a citizen of Sardes, the capital of 


Lydia, which was taken by the Ionians, 
and Athenians in his time, as Suidas 
ſays from Heſychius. This happened 
in the 3“ year of the 70th olympiad, 


and the 4214" of the Julian period“. 


By this it appe — that Xanthus writ 
before Her 

37 Tus & — x61 BeCaiwlys av un νẽð 
ii rodie eg voters, Not one of the 
tranſlators has taken the leaſt notice of 
the potential word ay in rendering this 
paſſage ; a word peculiar to the Greek 
language, and, very elegantly, made 
uſe of * our author upon this occaſion. 


k Uſher, p. 93. 


ON 
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on in That of his own country, does not, in any part of his 
hiſtory, either name Tyrrhenus, as a prince of the Lydians, 
or know any thing of the arrival of a colony of Maeonians 
in Italy; neither does he make the leaſt mention of Tyr- 
rhenia, as a Lydian colony, though he takes notice of 
ſeveral things of leſs importance: But ſays that Lydus, 
and Torebus were the ſons of Atys; that they, having 
divided the kin gdom they had inherited from their father, 
remained both in Aſia, from whom, he fays, the nations, 
over which they reigned, received their names; his words 
are theſe; © From Lydus, the Lydians, and, from Tore- 
« bus, the Torebi are fo called. There is a little diſ- 
« ference in their language, and they ſtill borrow many 
« words from one another, like the Ionians, and Dorians.” 
Hellanicus, the Leſbian, ſays, that the Tyrrhenians, who 
were, before, called Pelaſgi, received the name they are now 
known by after they had ſettled in Italy, Theſe are his 
words, in his Phoronis; © Phraſtor was the ſon of Pelaſgus, 
« their king, by Menippe the daughter of Peneus ; his ſon 
« was Amyntor ; Amyntor's $ Teutamides; whoſe ſon was 
© Nanas: In whoſe reign, the Pelaſgi were driven out of 
ec their country by the Greeks ; and, leaving their ſhips in the 
ce river Spines in the Ionian gulph, took Croton, an inland 
« town; from whence, advancing, they * peopled the 


33+ T vu 1aAv pivgy Tvggyray ulli. 7 himſelf, ſolely, to tranſlate the 
Is batirent la Ville, qu on nomme Tyr- Latin of Portus, which he has miſ- 
rhenie, ſays le Jay: I will not ſay underſtood : Eam, quae nunc Tyrrbenia 
he has miſtaken the ſenſe of the —— vocatur, condiderunt, does not ſignify 
eli ca in this place; becauſe I dare ſay its batirent la ville, qu'on nomme Tyr - 
he r never conſidered it at all; but ap- rhenie, _ ils pruplerent le pays, qu on 


* country, 
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Fe country, now called, Tyrrhenia. But the account Myr- 
ſilus gives is the reverſe of That given by Hellanicus: The 


Tyrrhenians, ſays he, after they had left their own country, 
were, from their wandering, called Ilex, that is, Szorks, 


as reſembling, in that reſpect, the birds, called by that name, 
that come over in flocks both into Greece, and the country of 


the Barbarians z and he adds, that theſe people built the wall 
round thecitadel of Athens, which is called the Pelargian wall. 

XXIX. But I look upon it that all thoſe, who take the 
Tyrrhenians, and the Pelaſgi to be one, and the ſame nation, 


.are under a miſtake. It is no wonder they were, ſometimes, 


called by one another's names; ſince the ſame thing has 
happened to other nations alſo, both Greeks, and Barbarians ; 
as to the Trojans, and Phrygians, who live near to one 
another : Both which nations many have thought to have 
been but one, differing in name only, not in reality, And, 

of all the nations, that have been confounded by being called 
by the ſame names, thoſe, that inhabit Italy, have not been 


nomme Tyrrhenie. In this ſenſe, i Virgil the Etymologicon magnum to ſupport 
has uſed the word condo, * To which I ſhall a add the autho- 
* of who makes him- 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere ſolf with his countrymen 


merry 

GY | for repreſenting Pallas all armed, and 
Had le Jay been a little more ſkilled Cliſthenes with a ſhurtle, 

in geography, he would have known 


that there never was a city called Tyr- 
thenia ; but, I imagine, he had a mind 
to build one. The other French tranſ- 
| lator has rendered it very well. 
"Ts IleA&gymov x&Azpevovy, This 
muſt be the true reading, as Caſaubon 
has, very well, obſerved, who quotes 


: Virgil, Aen. i. J. 33» 


Ew, Kai ww av d. ve as waxes wokut, 
Or bros yurn yryory a, : 
Erux? ex80a, KN d. xcexita ; 

TEL. Tic Fav xabeer Tus h Hern 3 


Upon which, the Greek ſcholiaſt, very 


juſtly, obſerves 57: Abyvyc: te TeAggymer 


ret 05 u Ty Arg 
* Er end. 5. 830, 


\ 
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the leaſt ſo. For there was a time, when the Latines, the 
Umbri, the Auſones, and many others, were all called Tyr- 
rhenians by the Greeks; the remoteneſs of the countries, 
inhabited by theſe nations, making the exact diſtinction of 
them obſcure to thoſe , who live at a diſtance: ef 
hiſtorians have taken Rome itſelf for a Tyrrhenian city 
chat, Lan peefivaded d- ah cine d e hare, * 
they changed the place of their? abode; but cannot be- 
lieve they had both the ſame ori 8, for this teafon chiefly, 
among many others, that their e b ate different, and 
preſerve not the leaſt reſemblance to one another. For, 
6c neither do - the”? Crotoniatae, ſays Herodotus, nor the 


= Tete beg. This ſrems very like : 


a tautology, which' it was very 740 
remove, by leaving out Tos wgoow, as 
it is in the Vatican manuſcript, or rv 
Teoow, AS it ſtands in all the editions. 
But I have not allowed myſelf —5 
li in tranſlating it, 
find the other tranſlators have not 
ſo ſcrupulous. 

91 Exe n Bix. I do not think 
that an alteration in the manner of 
living of a people is ſufficient to give 
room for an alteration in their name: 
But a removal from one country to 
another may have this Effect. And 
this is the ſenſe I have given to Prog in 
this place: In which I am juſtified 
by the authority of the icum 
magnum, which gives this Ggnification 
to the word e n: 2 
Pos, At ty © rie Sale iGo. 

92+ Ovls Ledde. It appears, by 
comparing this quotation with the 


In Clio, e. 57. 
1 + Vols I. 


. contented himſelf with 
— without confining himſelf to his 


Ital. Antiq. B. ii. p. 575+ © 


oed of Kaodocud chat our author 
his 


KS in aer Grd: N 
the Ionic Kygyrwnnlar in * Herodotus. 
It is pl 1 
Herodotus mean the 

Croton in Italy. So that, I fee no 
reaſon to correct Herodotus from our 


author, notwithſtanding the a 
of Glareanus, and Caſaubon, and even 


of ®Cluver, who all contend for that 


correction. The reaſon given by the 
laſt for it, is, that Herodotus of 
a town in Thrace called ery in bis 
ſeventh and eighth books. But this 
is à miſtake: For, in che ſeventh, 
Herodotus calls this town Keygw an, 


or, aß the Medicean manuſcript has 


it, Keyswven 3 and; in the eighth, he 
ſpeaks of yy Keurwnny 3 bur, in neither, 


C. 127. 
CC Pla * i, 
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Placiani, who ſpeak the fame language, uſe the ſame with 
e any of their neighbours : By which, it appears that they 
<« preſerve the ſame language they brought with them into 
ce thoſe countries.” However, it is furprifing that, not- 
withſtanding the Crotoniatae ſpoke the fame language with 
the Placiani, who lived near the Helleſpont, fince both were, 
originally, Pelaſgi, the language of the former ſhould be 
quite different from That of the Tyrrhenians, their neareſt 
neighbours: Becauſe, if conſanguinity is to be looked upon 
as the cauſe, why two nations ſpeak the fame language, the 
contrary muſt otcaſion their ſpeaking a different one: For 
there is no room to think that both theſe cauſes can produce 
the ſame effect. It may, indeed, be, reaſonably, ſuppoſed, 
that men of the ſame nation, living at a diſtance from one 


does he call this town in Thrace prenont que les Sers, cus te 
* Kpyswr, which is the name, he gives Placiene, gui habitent aupres du Pelo- 
to this city in Ital aly a few lines before ponneſe, parlafſent Ia mime langue comme 
this paſſage quoted by our author. ttant les uns et les autres Pelaſgues d'or 

93* Kailon Navuacruw ov vis, etc. rigine, et quau contraire ils en 
Both the French tranſlators have ſtruck ane toute differente de celle des Tyrrbe- 
upon the ſame rock in rendering this mens leurs vaiſins? Here, this gentle - 
paſſage. The reader will obſerve that man, firſt, makes the Placiani palg 
our author ſays the Placiani lived-near near. the Pelo when our au- 
the Helleſpont, in which he has fol- thor ſays they lived near the Helle 
lowed ? Herodotus. - This circum- pont; and then, he makes the Tyr- 
ſtance thoſe two tranſlators have not rhenians to be neighbours to the Cro- 
attended to, which has led them into toniatae, and the Placiani. Le Jay, 
the miſtakes they have committed. in order to render his miſtake ſtill 
But 1 ſhall myſelf be guilty of a difin- more icuous, after mentioning 
genuity, leſs pardonable than a mif- the Crotoniatae, and the Placiani, calls 
take, if I cenſure them without tranſ- the Tyrrhenians voifins 4 unt et v oy 
cribing their words. Thoſe of M * *.* autres. 


are as follows; or ne ſeroit il pas ſur- 
| © In Clio, c. 57. „In Clio, c 52. 


another, 


\ 
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another, may, by - converſation with their neighbours,” no 


longer, preſerve the ſame dialeQ ; but, it cannot be imagined 
that people of the fame nation, living in the ſame country, 


ſhould.hog in the leaſt, e with one another in their 


XXX. For this Wesco therefdre, lan ene ate 
Tyrrhenians, and the Pelaſgi are adifferent people. However, 
Ido not think the Tyrrhenians were a colony of the Lydians : 
For they de not wiſe the dme kibgwngs with the latter; 
neither can it be alledged that, though they agree, no longer, 
in that reſpect, they, ſill, retain ſome other indications of 
their mother country. For, they neither worſhip the ſame 
gods with the Lydians, nor make ule of the fame laws, or 
inſtitutions; ' but, in theſe, they differ more from the Ly- 
dians, than from the Pelaſgi: W tithe feeds. de his 
neareſt to the truth, who do not look u * them as a 
foreign people, but as natives of the country; ſince they are 
found to be a very ancient nation, and to agree with no 
other, either in their language, or in their manner of living: 
And there is no reaſon why the Greeks may not be ſuppoſed 
to have called them by this name, both from their living in 
towers, and from the name of one of their kings. The 
Romans give them different appellations : For, from the 
country, they, once, inhabited, named Etrutria, they call 
them Etruſci; and, from their knowledge i in the ceremo- 

nies relating to divine worſhip,” in which they excel all 


others, they cal them, at this time, though. kb accurately, 
| e 2 Tuſci; 
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„ Tuſci ; but, formerly, with the ſame accuracy, as the 
Greeks, they called them Thyſcoi : However, they call 
themſelves from the name of one of their leaders, Razenua. 
But, I ſhall ſhew, in another place, what cities the Tyr- 
rhenians inhabited; what forms of government they eſtab- 
liſhed ; how great * power the whole nation acquired; 
what actions, worthy of memory, they performed; and 
what fortune attended them. The Pelaſgi, therefore, who 
were not deſtroyed, or diſperſed in colonies, there being but 
few left out of a great many, remained in theſe parts, as 
fellow-citizens to the Aborigines; where, in proceſs of time, 
their poſterity, together with others, built the city of Rome. 
And this is the account hiſtory gives of the Pelaſgi 

XXXI. Soon after, another colony of Greeks landed on 
this part of Italy from“ Pallantium, a town of Arcadia, 
of ach woes be Gee © og non 


Thuſci are Tv vey. It is to be ob- erected this village into a city in me- 
ſerved that the word Thuſci is oftener mory of the Arcadians, who came 


found in Roman inſcriptions without 


the aſper, than with it. 

95* Avvapv Te dem of ovale. 
It is viſible that ſomething is wanting 
to complete the ſentence : For neither 
&60Zav10 in the vulgar editions, nor 
dergatæilo, in the Vatican manuſcript, 


which is much better, can be applied 


to this. I would, therefore read eu- 
eavlo, which the learned reader will, I 
believe, think not improper in this 


place. I am ſurpriſed that the com- 


mentators, who, often, labour points 


of leſs conſequence, have taken no 
notice of this. N 


(75 


from thence, and ſettled on the . 
where the city of Rome was, = 
wards, built; and that he granted to 
the citizens of Pallantium their liber- 
ties, and exempted them from paying 


tribute. He, further, ſays that the 


town, built by Evander and his people 
near the Tiber, afterwards, changed 


its name by the loſs of the two letters 
A and. Which, by the way, ſhews 


the correctneſs of the Vatican manu- 
ſcript in a point, in which all the edi- 


tions are faulty. M * * * fays that all 


the palaces of prinees have taken their 
name from this town, for which he 


about 


4 In Arcad. C. 43. 
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about threeſcore years before the Trojan war, as the Romans 
themſelves ſay. This colony had for its leader Evander, 
faid to have been the ſon of Mercury, and of ſome Arcadian 
aymph, whom the Greeks call Themis, and ſay ſhe was 
inſpired : But the writers of the Roman antiquities, call her, 
in the language of their country, Carmenta, which implies 
the ſame as 9:orwdos, in Greek, a Propheteſs in verſe. For 
the Romans call wdzc, verſes, Carmina. However, they agree 
that this woman, poſſeſſed by divine inſpiration, propheſied, 

in verſe, to the people of things to come. This colony was 
not ſent out by the common conſent of the nation; but, a 
ſedition having ariſen among the people, the faction, which 
was defeated, left the country of their own accord. Faunus, 
a deſcendant of Mars, happened, at that time, to have 
inherited the kingdom of the Aborigines, a man, as it is 
quotes Pliny, B. iv. c. 6. I have be- I cannot omit taking notice of the 
fore me Harduin's * Pliny, and alt I truly poetical dreſs Virgil has given to 


can find in that place are theſe words, a plain hiſtorical fact, viz. that Evan- 
Palantium, unde Palatium Romae. der, and his Arcadians were ſettled in 


„*.. Kagptilay orouatzem. It appears the very ſpot, where Rome, afterwards, 
by this, and many other in. ſtood, | 
our author, that and Virgil de- paſſimque armenta videbant 
rived their accounts from the ſame Romanegue foro, et lautis mugire carinis *. 
authorities. The latter makes Aeneas gz. 1 

go to Evander to implore his aſſiſtance e ee, N v ron 


Co rage | Oavres, M 
int the Rural. After Evender Err Me. 


1 l only one of all the tranſlators, 
had promiſed to aſſiſt him, and given who has not expreſſed the ſenſe of the 
him an account of the ancient inha- 


bitants of the country, he ſays *, acquainted with the Greek language, 
Me pulſum patrid, pelagique extrema ſequentem know there is a great difference = 
Fortuna omnipotens, et ineluftabile fatum tween , AzpCarer, and wagarapuCarcn ; 
His poſuere locis : matriſque egere tremenda the firſt ſignifies to recerve ſimply, and 
Cuornentii mmpbue monita,et deus autor Apollo, the other 10 receive by inberitance. In 


*B. iv. e. 6. Virgil, Aen. viii. 7. 333. 5. 350. Why 
aid, 
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* 


word Tagary0ws. Thoſe, who are well 
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faid, of activity, as well as prudence, whom the Romans, 
in their ſacrifices, and ſongs, honor, as one of the gods of 
their country. This man received the Arcadians, who 
were but few' in number, with great friendſhip, and gave 
them as much of his own lands as they deſired. And the 
Arcadians, as Themis, by inſpiration, had adviſed them, 
choſe a hill, not far from the Tiber, which is, now, near 
the middle of the city of Rome ; and, at the foot of this 
hill, built a ſmall village, fufficient for the complements 
of the two ſhips, in which they came from Greece : This 
village was ordained by fate to excel, in procels of time, all 
other cities, whether Greek, or Barbarian, not only in its 
extent, and the majeſty of its empire, but, in every other 
inſtance of proſperity ; and to be celebrated, above them all, 
as long as human nature ſhall ſubſiſt. This village they 
called Pallantium from their mother city in Arcadia : How- 
ever, the Romans now call it Palatium, time having intro- 
duced this inaccuracy, which has given occaſion to many 
abſurd etymologies. | 

XXXII. But ſome have written, of whom Polybius the 
Megalopolitan is one, that it was called fo, from a young 
man, named Palas, who died there; that he was the ſon of 
Hercules by Dyna, the daughter of Evander ; and that his 
grandfather by the mother's fide, having raiſed a monument 
for him on the hill, called the place Palantium from this 


this laſt ſenſe, * Plato has uſed the the latter, dig, „ Keane, wy anne 
 wordin the diſcourſe between Socrates, ⁊ waew agg Ng, y tnmxlyowu. 
and Cephalus ; where the former aſks | 


® In gan. B. i. p. 573. 


youth. 
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youth. But I have never ſeen any monument of Palas at 
Rome, neither could I hear of any facrifices, or any thing 
of that nature, performed in memory of him; although this 
family is not unremembered, or without thoſe honors, 
with which divine natures are wotſhipped by men: For I 
find that public ſacrifices are performed, yearly, by the 
Romans, to Evander, and Carmenta, in the ſame manner, 
as to the other heroes, and genius's; and I have. ſeen two 
altars raiſed ; one to Carmenta, under the Capitoline hill, 
near the Carmental gate; and the other to Evander, at the 
foot of another hill, called the Aventine hill, not far from 
the gate Trigemina. - But I know of nothing of this kind 
done in honor of Palas. The Arcadians, therefore, being 
ſettled all together under the hill, planned houſes according 
to the manner of their country, and, alſo, built temples. 
And, firſt, they erected a temple to the Lycacan Pan, by the 
direction of Themis: For, among the Arcadians, » Pan is 


99” A | 1 vage Sewn aexaulales TE xa 
3 Ha,. The author of the 
hiſtory of Heaven derives the name of 


theſe two nations did not underſtand 
one another. But, if we ſhould read 


this god, who was worſhiped by the 
Egyptians at * Mendes, from an He- 
brew word 'i Panim, ſignify ing 
maſks, which the perſons, dreſſed like 
Fauns, uſed to hang upon trees after 
the proceſſions ormed in honor 
of Bacchus. This etymology depends 


upon a ſuppoſed affinity between the 


gyptian and Hebrew languages, 
which, I dare fay, is, intirely, ground- 
leſs: For, I think, I have convinced 
the reader, in a former ? note, that 


B. i. e. 17. 


* Herod. In Euterp. c. 46. 


the Hebrew word, which that author 
has brought to ſupport this extraordi- 
nary etymo as my truly learned 
friend, Dr. Gee ory {Ak in his 
curious diſſertation on the Hebrew 


language, ſays we ought to read it, 


what will become of this etymological 
word, Panim? For he plainly ſhews. 
that, in all Hebrew words, where no 
vowel occurs, we ought to ſupply it 
by an e. This he, very judiciouſly, 
confirms by reading N p @ partridge, 
quera, which all ſportſmen will ac- 


1 See 724 Ann. 
the 
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the moſt ancient, and the. moſt honoured of all the gods: 
Here they found a proper place for this purpoſe, which the 
Romans call the Lupercal, we ſhould call it Auzatoy, 
Lycaeum: But the ground about the temple, being, now, 
all built upon, the ancient diſpoſition of the place is not eaſy 
to be gueſſed at. However, there was, as it is ſaid, formerly, 
a 'vaſt *** cavern under the hill, covered with a grove of 
ſpreading oaks ; deep fountains iffued from the foot of the 


knowledge to be the call of that bird. 
Inſtead of Panim, therefore, it muſt be 
read, and written in Roman letters, Pe- 
uim; and this, at once, deſtroys both 
the etymology, and the ſyſtem, chat 
is built upon it. But there is another 


misfortune, that attends this 
logy 


. * Herodotus tells us, that the 
Egyptian word Mendes both 
the god Pan, and à goat, And, for 
this. reaſon, the Egyptian 
and, after them, the painters, 
repreſented Pan with the face and legs 


of a goat. By this, it is * that 
Pan was not the Egyptian name of 
this god. Is it not, ore, more 


natural to ſuppoſe the word to be what 
it, plainly, appears, a Greek word, 
and to denote the univerſe ; and _ 
the Greeks, and, particularly, the 

Arcadians, in adoring Pan, paid a 
moſt reaſonable worſhip to the 
CREATOR and PRESERVER © 
things ? 

109, Avxaiov. 
this age, as well as from man 
this paſ the beſt authors, that thoſe, 
ho derive the word Lupercal from 


In Euterp. c. 46. 


all 


painters, 


11 is very plain from 


Faſtor. B. ii. V. 421. 


the wolf, that ſackled Romulus, and 
Remus, are under a great miſtake. 


And, yet, I have met with this deri- 


vation in ſome authors, particularly, 
in Ovid, who ſays of this Folke, 


1lla loco namen ſerit; locus ipſe Lupercis. 
Magna dati nutrix praemia lactis habet. 
It is true he gives the true etymology 
preſently after ; 
Druid vetat Arcadis dickas a Menic Lupercos? 
Fawnus in Arcadia templa Lycaeus habet. 


There is no doubt but the Lycacan 
hill in on which, “ Pauſanias 


gave occaſion to the Roman Lupercalia. 


10 Traser dr 1% A Hege, etc. 
The reader will obſerve 
tion to be a little poetical. It ſeems 
to be introduced by our author to in- 
liven his narration. Le Jay, and the 
two Latin tranſlators have contented 
themſelves with giving the naked ſenſe 
of it. The other French tranſlator has 
rendered it with greater vivacity. 


In Arcad. c. 38. 
rocks, 
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rocks, and the valley adjoining to the precipices was ſhaded 
with thick and ſtately trees. In this place, they raiſed an 
altar to this god, and performed a ſacrifice according to the 
cuſtom of their country, which the Romans offer up to this 
day, in the month of February, after the winter "Litice, 
without altering any thing in the rites then performed. The 
manner of this ſacrifice will be related afterwards: Upon 
the top of this hill, they ſet ** apart a piece of ground, which 
they dedicated to Victory, and inſtituted annual ſacrifices to 
be offered up to her alſo, which the Romans perform, even, 
in my time. 

XXXIII. The Areadians, fabulouſly, fay this noddeſs 
was the daughter of Palas, the ſon of Lycaon; and that ſhe | 
received thoſe honors from mankind, which ſhe now en- 
joys, at the deſire of Minerva, with whom ſhe had been edu- 
cated : For they ſay that Minerva, was delivered, as ſoon as 
the was born, to Palas, by Jupiter, and that ſhe was brought 

up by him, till ſhe was received into Heaven. They built, 


alſo, a temple t to Ceres, to wha, by the miniſtry of women, 


10 · To rug vine Trpueros tfeNonles- I when it is uſed in the ſenſe our au- 
ſhould' have imagined that «Zexorles, thor has given. it upon this occaſion, 
which cannot be applied to a temple, Ter, was d le,] Quoc romeo x eie 
might have taught Portus, and his Tm. Heſychius. And this is the 
follower, le Jay, that r4uwo;, in this ſenſe, and . e it can bear in 
place, does not ſignify @ temple. That the FOTOS paſlage of Homer, 
it often has this ſignification cannot be ! 407/40 wha 


denied: But the genuine ſenſe of the 

2 rd, and the cody ak can: a eee TEMENOZ dean 
here, is a Place ſet apart, and conſecrated Sylburgius, and the other French tranC. 
to vittory. Teer is derived from lator have rendered it yery ' properly. 
9 which ſignification it preſerves, 


Ou. e. 7. 299. | 
> Vou. I. L "Mey 
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they performed 773 ſacrifices without wine, according to 
the cuſtom of the Greeks ; none of which rites have been 
changed by time to this day. Beſides, they dedicated a 
temple to the Hippian Neptune, and inſtituted a feſtival, 
called, by the Arcadians, Hippocratia, and, by the Romans, 
Conſualia, during which, it is cuſtomary among the latter, 
for the horſes, and mules to reſt from work, and to have 
their heads crowned with flowers. They, alſo, conſecrated 
many other temples, altars, and images of the gods; and 
inſtituted purifications, and facrifices, according to the man- 
ner of their own country, which, at.this time, are performed 
without any alteration. But I ſhould not wonder if fome 


v0. NyPaxer O,. Theſe ſacrifices 
were performed without any libations 
of wine, from whence they had their 
name. There is a paſſage in the Oe- 
dipus Coloneus of 
with the obſervation of the ſcholiaſt 
upon it, will ſerve to clear up this 
ſentence. | 


| | v Yav av wole 
TIgwlarow vper ailtxver udo 
Nuo acme 9. | 


Upon which, the ſcholiaſt ſays, he 
calls the Eumenides , or. & rtr 
Jia owes avlay, aN dd dio xa 
vn A, os orvordar aviay. 
After this explanation of vn anos Y- 
cia, the reader, I believe, will wonder 
as much as myſelf to find this paſſage 
tranſlated by le Jay, des ſacrifices qui 
#etotent point ſuivis de repas., 

104+ Kanouanic vio Pupgiav AENOMEYH, 


Theſe were, afterwards, called © Ludi 
t Pauſaniasin-Eliac, c. 10. 


43, 98. Val. Max. B. ii. C. 4+ 


hocles, which, 


Circenſes, after the Circus was built by 
Tarquinius Priſcus: They are, gene- 
rally, ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted 
by Romulus, after the raviſhment of 
the Sabine women. Though it is very 


poſſible that he might only revive 


them. one, who has read the 
hiſtory of the Roman emperors, muſt 
know with what magnificence theſe 
games were celebrated, and what heats 
the fondneſs for this, or that faction 
(that was the term) created among the 
ſpectators. It is thought that the 
chariot races, inſtituted by Oenomaus 
at Elis, gave the firſt riſe to theſe 
Circenſian games. But, as thoſe races 
were, alſo, celebrated in * Arcadia fo 
early as the funeral of Azan, the ſon 
of Arcas, the fourth king of that. 
country z- and, as Evander was an 
Arcadian, it is very probable that he 
inſtituted theſe games in Italy after 
Thoſe of his own country, _ 


8 1d. in Arcad. c. 4. 
F157 
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of theſe ceremonies, from their great antiquity, were neglect- 
ed, and forgotten by their poſterity, However, thoſe that 
are ſtill practiſed, are ſufficient proofs of the cuſtoms, for- 
merly, in uſe among the Arcadians, of which we ſhall ſpeak 
more at large in another place. | The Arcadians are ſaid; 
alſo, to have been the firſt, who brought into Italy the uſe 
of '95 Greek letters, which had, lately, appeared among them, 
and inſtrumental muſic, performed on the Lyre, and thoſe 
inſtruments, called the Trigon, and the Lydian: For 


= "of 


—_ rean vader nee xenon. This 
—— will be treated at large in the 
firſt annotation on the fourth 
bod. Nen 
poſſible for me to e tranſ 
lation le Jay has given us of this 
paſſage: His brethren of Trevoux 
will, I believe, find great difficulty to 
interpret away the abſurdity of it: 
Theſe are his words: On dit qu ils ont 
apportt les premiers en Italie Puſage de 
la langue Grecque, qui pour eux meſmes 
eſtoit alors toute nouvelle. Nothing can 
be plainer than that our author ſays 
the Arcadians brought be Greek 
letters, and not the Greek language, 
into Italy. Has he not ſaid often 
enough that the Aborigines, who 
were Greeks, came into Italy many 
generations before Evander, and that 
the Pelaſgi, who were, alſo, Greeks of 
Peloponneſus, came into Italy ſome 
generations before Evander ? And, yet, 
if we believe le Jay, none of theſe 
Greeks brought their language into 
— ; hw. I ſuppoſe, theſe * 
not "Than hook + Nay, the 


* B. xiv. c. 8. 


the 


Aſcadians thembbives under Kvinder, 


according to him, had but juſt learned 
their language, before they came into 
. I with I knew what language 

Greeks ſpoke before they learned 
Greek. What would Dionyſius have 
faid, could it have been poſſible for 
him to know that his judicious, learn- 
ed, and elegant hiſtory would, one Jay, 
be, thus wretchedly, mangled by a 
man, who has been celebrated with all 
wer of partial 12 9 ea for ho 
ation of it? 
106. TA xa: Ad The firſt of 
theſe muſical inſtruments is mentioned 
by Pollux: So that, we have reaſon 
to look upon this as the true readin 
As to the.other, Caſaubon refers-us 
the following verſe of Ion, mentioned 
by > Athenacus, and yy 00 mare 4 
"IS 


Avdos ts payed aug yyndw gene. 


I am the more inclined to think Auder 
the name of this inſtrument. becauſe 
i Athenaeus ſays, in another place, that 
the Peloponneſians were taught mulic 


iIb. c. 5: 


1 


the 


5 * Zerren 


cCians, in all ages, have been great in- 
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the ſhepherd's pipe was the only - muſical invention then 
in uſe. They are faid, alſo, to have - inſtituted laws; to 
have brought mankind over from the ſavageneſs, which, 
then, generally, prevailed, to a ſenſe of humanity ; 'and 
likewiſe, to have introduced arts, and ſciences, and many 
other things conducive to the public good : And, for theſe 
reaſons, they. were very much cheriſhed by thoſe, who had 
received them. This was the ſecond Greek nation, that 
came into Italy after the Pelaſgi; ar, living in common 
with the Aborigines, fixed their habitation in the beſt part 
of Rome. | 

XXXIV. A few years after the Arcadians , another colony 
of Greeks came into Italy, under the command of Hercules, 
then returned from the conqueſt of Spain, and of thoſe parts, 
that extend to the weſtern ocean ; ſome of his followers, 
defiring Hercules to diſmiſs them fon his ſervice, remained 


in this country; and built a town on a hill, proper for that 


purpoſe, diſtant from Pallantium about three ſtadia. This is 
now called the Capitoline hill, but, by the men of that time, 
the Saturnian, and, in Greek, it may be called the Cronian, 
hill. The greateſt part of thoſe, who ſtaid behind, were 
Peloponneſians, Pheneatae, and Epeii of Elis, who were, 
no longer, deſirous to return home, becauſe their cou ntry 
by the Phrygians, and Lydians, who new inſtruments, and new taſtes; 

followed Pelops into Peloponneſus. which made Anaxilas ſay that muſic, 
As to the muſic expreſſed by theſe like Africa, was every year, producing 


inſtruments, it would be a vain thing ſome new monſter : 
to inquire into it; becauſe the muſi- 


H pun, d wonee AiGuy, T0 ro Herz 
Aet Ti av0v x&] eviaeuloy Tixles I ygrov. 


had 


novators, and were, ever, inventing 


— Lk: SD - MLS - } T1, 70 
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Some 


Trojans, likewiſe, were mixed with theſe, who, in the reign of 
Laomedon, had been taken priſoners at Ilium, when Hercules 
that all the reſt of the army, alſo, ho were either tired out 
with labor, or weary with wandering, having obtained a 


diſmiſſion, remain re. 


were very 


Some think this hill had, an- 
ciently, the ſame name, as I have faid, and that the Epei 
well pleaſed with the ſituation in memory of the 


Cronian hill in Elis, which ſtands in the Piſaean country, 
near the river Alpheus; and which the Elei look upon as 
conſecrated to Saturn; and, aſſembling together at certain 
times, they honour it with ſacrifices, and other marks of 
reverence. But“ Euxenus, an ancient poet, and ſome other 
Italian mythologiſts, are of opinion that the name was 
given to the place by the Piſaei themſelves, from its likeneſs 
to their Cronian hill; that the Epeii, together with Her- 
cules, erected the altar to Saturn, which remains, to this day, 


109. EvZevor. I think Lapus was in 


the right in reading 'Ewo; inflead of 


EvZevoc, though I find * Voſſius is of 
another opinion. However, I do not 
only think that Ennius was the ancient 
here meant by our author, but 

that the following paſſage in Ennius 
is the very place he alludes to; | 
41 SGlaturnius illi 
Nomen erat, de quo late Saturnia terra. 


All authors agree that Saturnus reign- 
ed in Italy; and that, in his reign 
his ſubjects enjoyed great proſperity, 


k De hiſt. Graec. B. iii. p. 368. 


which gave occaſion to the poets to 
call that aera the golden age: | 
Aureaque, ut perbibent, illo ſub rege fuere 
Saecula; fic placidã popules in pace regebat, 


ſays! Virgil, who, eve where, ſhews 


he was, perfectly, verſed in the anti- 
2 of his coun It is no won 

er, therefore, that the ſubjects of 
Saturnus, in gratitude for the happi- 
neſs they enjoyed under his beneficent 
government, ſhould give his name to 
their country, _ 


Aeneid B. viii. 5. 324. 


7 
- 
4 


b 
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at the foot of the hill near the aſcent, that leads from the 
Forum to the Capitol; and that they inſtituted the ſacrifice, 
which the Romans, even at this time, perform after the 
manner of the Greeks. But, from the beſt conjectures I 
have been able to make, I find that, even before the arrival 
of Hercules in Italy, this place was conſecrated to Saturn, 
and called, by the people of the country, the Saturmian hill; 
and all the reſt of the coaſt, which is, now, called Ital Ys 
was conſecrated to this god; and, by the inhabitants, called 
Saturnia, as may be ſeen in the Sibylline books, and other 
oracles delivered by the gods: And, in many parts of the 
country, there are temples dedicated to this god, and many 
cities bear the ſame name, by which the whole coaſt was 
known at that time: And ſeveral places are called by the 
name of that god, particularly rocks, and eminences. 
XXXV. But, in proceſs of time, it was called Italy, from 
Italus, a man of great power; who, according to Antio- 
chus, the Syracuſian, being both a wiſe and good prince, 
and, having prevailed on ſome of his neighbours by his elo- 
quence, and ſubdued the reſt by force, he made himſelf 


106. Ex ey#g0; du Both the Latin writes ex: for aro. They have, alſo, 
tranſlators have rendered +7: in this miſled M*, who, in his marginal 
place, as if it ſignified in the time, or note, ſays, ou ſous le regne d'un prince. 
under the reign, as «wi AH, in The Latin tranſlators might have con- 
Alexander*s reign ;, and, to expreſs this ſidered how“ Virgil has expreſſed 
ſenſe of the prepoſition, they have both r in ſpeaking of the ſame ching: 
ſaid, ſub viro proepotente. But they 
ought to have conſidered that Diony- unc fama minores 
ſius often imitates Herodotus in the Traliamdixiſſ ducis de nomine, TR 
uſe of this word, who almoſt always 


= Aeneid, B. iii. 5. 165. 


maſter 
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maſter of all that country, which lies between the Lame- 
tine and Scylletic bays; which part, he fays, was the firſt, 
that was called Italy from Itahus. After he had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of this tract, and had many ſubjects under his com- 
mand, he, immediately, aimed at ſubduing thoſe nations, 
that lay contiguous, and united many cities under his go- 
vernment; he ſays, alſo, that Italus was an Oenotrian. But 
Hellanicus, the Leſbian, ſays, that, when Hercules was driv- 
ing Geryon's cows to Argos, and, already, in Italy, a calf 
left the herd; and, running away, wandered over all that 
coaſt ; and that it ſwam over the intermediate ſtreight, and 
went into Sicily; that Hercules, following the calf, inquired 
of the inhabitants wherever he came, if they had ſeen it; 
and that they, underftanding but little Greek, and, from the 
deſcription he gave them of the animal, calling it by the 
name of Vitulus, by which it is ſtill known, he, from that 
animal, called all the country the calf had wandered over, 
Vitalia; and he adds, that it is no wonder the name has been 
changed by time, fince the likealteration has, alſo, happened to 


109. Ty T6 Naruru⁰]ñ⁰]§ x&s Tv Exvaylivy. 
* Cluver, plainly, ſhews that we muſt 
read Aal and Exvanylmay: The firſt 
gulph, here mentioned by our author, 
begins at the promontory, anciently, 
called Lametum, or Lampetes, from 
a neighbouring city, that was called 
by both .theſe names : This promon- 
tory, he fays, is now called Capo So- 
vano; and, from thence, the Ar 
Aawilwos, now called, Golfo di S. Eu- 
femia, extends to another foreland, 


» In Ital. Ant. B. iv. p. 1290, and 1294. 


called, Portus Herculis, Here the 
Scylletic gulph begins, and reaches to 
the promontory, anciently, called Scyl- 
laeum, now, Coda della. Volpe. 

11% OvilyXov. Timaeus, according to 
* Varro, ſays that, in ancient Greece, 
balls were called Ira: Graecia enim 
antiqua (ut ſcribit Timaeus) tauros vo- 
cabat Trans; Our author had great 
reaſon to reject this etymology of 
Hellanicus, and to conclude that Italy 
received its name from Italus. 


o Varro dere ruſt. B. ii. c. 5. 


many 
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many Greek names. But, whether, as Antiochus ſays, the 
country took this name from a commander, which, perhaps, 
is the moſt probable ; ; or, according to Hellanicus, from the 
calf, yet, this, at leaſt, is manifeſt from both their accounts, 
that, in Hercules time, or very little before, it was called 
Italia: For, before this, the Greeks called it Heſperia, and 
Auſonia, and the OY of the — owns as I _ 
before. 

XXXVI. There is ante fable 1 hor Fig iohabi- 
tants, that, before Jupiter's ' reign, Saturn was king of: this 
country, and that the celebrated age in his reign, abound- 
ing in the produce of every ſeaſon, was enjoyed, by; none 
more than by them. And, indeed, if any one, ſetting aſide 
the fabulous part of this account, will examine the merit of 
any particular country, from which mankind, immediately 
after their birth, received the greateſt enjoyments, whether 
they ſprung from the earth, according to the ancient tradi- 
tion, or were formed by any other means, he will find none 
more beneficent to them than this. For, if we compare one 
country with another of the ſame extent, in my opinion, 
Italy is the beſt, not only of Europe, but even of all others.. 
Though I am not ignorant, that I ſhall not be believed by 
many, when they reflect on Egypt, Libya, Babylonia, and 
many other fruitful countries. But I do not confine the 
11. Blog drag dane, d rocole n dance. It is ES to ſay which is moſt 
@veriy. Thus has le Jay tranſlated this extraordinary, ſuch an age, Or ſuch A 
paſſage z ces Siecles fi connus, et fi for- tranſlation. 


tunez, pendant leſquels toutes les Jaiſons 112" Xe 8 If, by Felicitas, 
de Panntce produiſcient une ale abon- the Latin tranſlators meant fertility, 


«Ji 1 
richneſs 
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richneſs of the ſoil to one ſort of fruits; neither am I fond 
of living in a place, where there are, only, fat arable lands, 
and nothing, or little elſe, uſeful: But I look upon that 
country, as the beſt, which is the moſt ſelf-ſufficient, and, 
generally, ſtands leaft in need of foreign commodities : 
Now, I am perſuaded that Italy enjoys this univerſal ferti- 
lity, and plenty of every __ uſeful beyond any other 


country in the world. 


XXXVII. For it contains a great deal of good arable 


land, without wanting wood, 


which I much doubt, they have ren- 
dered ev#z4uorts properly. It is plain 
le Jay did not think they took the 
word in that ſenſe; becauſe he has 
tranſlated it, lieux 1 celtbres par les 
delices qu on y goute. That wdayyuar, 
when applied to a country, or to land, 
ſignifies fertil, will not be doubted b 
any one, who has read the beſt Gr 
authors, particularly, the poets ; and 
this ſenſe of the word, the Latin wri- 
ters have, from them, given to felix; 
a remarkable inſtance of which we 
have in Virgil; who, in deſcribing the 
fertility of valleys, derives the cauſe 
of that fertility from the waters, which, 
in falling from the neighbouring hills, 
convey into thoſe valleys a fernilifng 
ſoil; a circumſtance which all our 
ferns are very well acquainted with : 


At quae pinguis humus, dulcique wligine lacta, 
Duique frequens herbis er fertilis ubere campus, 
Dualem ſaepe cavd montis convalle ſolennus 
Deſpicere: huc ſummis liquuntur rupibus amnes, 
Felicemque trabunt limum b. 


original. 


like a corn- country: On the 


Upon which, Servius ſays very well, 
id eſt, fertilem. The other F rench 
tranſlator has rendered it very proper- 
ly. But, if there could be any doubt 
whether our author uſed the word in 
this ſenſe, that doubt would be clear- 
ed up by what he lays in the next 
ſentence. 

113* Ov yag agugas tige ayalar, etc. 
This aeſcripdion 6; Italy is det: m—— 
laboured : The thou 5 are ſo 3 
and the expreſſions ſo cloſe, that 11 
apt to believe it coſt our author ſome 
pains: I am ſure it coſt me a great 
deal to tranſlate it ; neither can I fay 
I have ſatisfied myſelf; much leſs, I 
fear, have I ſatisfied the learned rea- 
der, after he has compared it with the 
The Latin tranſlators have 
iven the ſenſe of it, and that is all. 

Jay has made a florid period, and 
given us ſomething like che author's 
ſenſe in very — language. The 
other French tranſlator has given the 
whole ſenſe; but as on has made three 
periods of one, the cloſeneſs of the 


Virgil, Georg. B. ii. 5. 184. 


Vol. I. 


M other 
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other fide, the foil is proper for all ſorts of trees, without 
being reduced to a ſcarcity of corn, like a w quand; or, 


by yielding plenty of both, rendered unfit for paſture: 
Neither can it be faid that it is rich in corn, wood, and paſ- 
ture, yet unpleaſant to live in; but abounds, as I may fay, 
in all ſorts of delights, and advantages. To what corn- 
country, + watered, not with rivers, but with rains from 
Heaven, do the plains of Campania yield ; in which I 
have ſeen land, that bears, even, three crops in a year, 


deſcription is loſt, in the length of it. 
The reader will obſerve that I have 
extended the ſignification of e- 
Tos to wood, as well as corn, in order 
to make this part as comprehenſive 


as the other, which our author, cer- 


tainly, deſigned. . 

114 Aędouevν. Thus I read it, after 
the Vatican manuſcript, inſtead of 
aeJouwa. The Latin tranſlators, who 
had never ſeen this manuſcript, are to 
be excuſed : But the French tranſla- 
tors, who both tranſlated, as they 


themſelves ſay, from Hudſon's edition, 


in which the readings of this manu- 
ſcript are all along ſet down at the foot 
of every page, will not, I believe, be, 
ſo eaſily, excuſed for having preferred 
a reading that, viſibly, takes off from 
the merit of Campania, which our 
author is here commending. In the 


firſt Packs there is ſcarce any country, 


which is not a fen, or recovered from 


a fen, like Holland, that is watered 


with more rivers, than Campania. 


And ſecondly, I deſire the reader's 


opinion, whether our author would 


have omitted this circumſtance ſo fa- 
vorable to the country he recommends, 


4B. v. p. 372 


'— [ he ſoil is not ch 


and have given it to Thoſe with which 
he compares it. Every one who has 
travelled in- the ſummer through hot 
countries, that are not well watered 
with rivers, muſt remember how the 
corn languiſhed, the grafs was burnt 
up, and the cattle pined for want both 
of food, and water. With theſe coun- 
tries, therefore, our author compares 
Campania, and aſks very juſtly; To 
what corn-countries, that are watered, 
only with rains, and not with rivers, 
do the plains of Compania yield? 

15 Texagrss a . No Engliſh 
farmer would believe that any land 
could bear three crops in a year; and 
yet there are no farmers in the world, 
who underſtand agriculture better, or 


Pradtife it with greater ſucceſs. How- 


ever, 4 Strabo ſays the ſame thing, 
nay more, of the Campanian plains: 
For he ſays that ſome of them, even 
bear a fourth crop of cabbages, and 
other things of that nature. If Cam- 
pania is fo fertil, how comes it to paſs 
that we, frequently, ſend corn thither ? 
anged, but the 


government is, 


bringing, 
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bringing, ſucceſſively, to perfection the winter, ſummer, and 
autumnal grain? To what olive- grounds are Thoſe of the 
Meſapii, the Daunii, the Sabines, and many others, in- 
ferior? To what vineyards, Thoſe of Tyrrhenia, Alba, 
and Falernus; where the foil is, wonderfully, kind to vines, 
and, with the leaſt labor, produces plenty of the fineſt grapes? 
Beſides the land, that is cultivated, Italy abounds in paſtures 
for ſheep, and goats; yet more extenſive, and more won- 
derful are Thoſe aſſigned to horſes, and neat cattle : For, not 
only the marſh, and meadow graſs, which is very plentiful, 
but the infinite quantity of That, growing in ** unculti- 
vated places, on which the cattle feed in ſummer, by being 
dewy, and moiſt, preſerves them, always, in good condition, 
But, above all theſe things, the woods, growing upon pre- 
cipices, in vallies, and on uncultivated hills, ate moſt worthy 
of admiration; from which, the inhabitants are, abundantly, 
ſupplied with fine timber for the building of ſhips, and 
fox all other works. Neither are any of theſe materials hard 
to be come at, or at a diſtance from common uſe, but eaſy 


ceyadur, To this word ſignifies wncultivated places overgrown 


116 Toy fs 


the two Latin tranſlators, and M * * * 
(for le Jay has left it out) have given 
the ſenſe. of cultivated lands, which, I 
think, it will not bear in this place; 
becauſe the graſs, growing on arable 
lands, in fo hot a climate as That of 
Italy, can never be called, with any 

— þ dororops as xel appulos, dewy 
| bar . hat growing in un- 
_—_— 


— under the ſhade of 
buſhes, and trees, may, very 


well, be 
called ſo. And I ſhall produce a very 
great authority to ſhew that oeyas 


with buſhes and trees. Ogyas xaxdlas 

ra AoXjuudy xa operas Xwpie, A OTK 
EIIEPTAZOMENA. Obe, x y Mey apy 

oe y mgorwrpaby, ruavin TH woe, mie, 
ns #ToAguyrar Aba Meyagee:, Har- 

pocration z who quotes De 

reg ovilatius ; Where it is plain that he 

uſes the word in this ſenſe. 

u. Kas zany vavayyyrycs. Caſaubon 


has obſerved that vaus is wanting to 


complete the ſenſe: But I think it 
may, very well, be underſtood. 


to 


M 2 
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to be employed, and all ready 
the multitude of rivers, that water al that coaſt; and 
make the carriage, and exchange of every thing the country 
produces, very convenient. Springs, Aſo, of hot waters have 
been diſcovered in many places, affording moſt pleaſant 
baths, and of ſovereign uſe in chronical diſtempers. 
are mines of all ſorts, plenty of wild beaſts for hunting, 
and variety of ſea-fiſh; beſides innumerable other things, 
ſome uſeful,” and others worthy of admiration'? But the moſt 


Book I. 
at hand; which is owing to 


There 


advantageous of all, is the happy temper of the air, ſuiting 
itſelf to every ſeaſon: So that, neither the formation of fruits, 
nor the conſtitution of animals are, in the leaſt, IA by 


exceſſive cold, or heat. 


XXXVIII It 1s no wonder thevebirs that 10 ancients 
looked upon this country, as conſecrated to Saturn, ſince they 


eſteemed this god to be the giver, and accompliſher of all 


happineſs; whether he ought to be called Cronos, with the 
Greeks, or Saturnius, with the Romans: But, by which 


118. Mia wanlod ar. It is well 
known that uA, in Greek, and 
metallum in Latin, ſignify both be 
mine, and the metal. The French tranſ- 
lators have taken the word in the laſt 
ſenſe; I have taken it in the firſt. 

119* TIxcyc evdaiprovicrs Joly & NM R- 
ew) yv. M* aſks, how is agrees 
with the poets, and aſtrologers, who 
thought that Saturn, and the planet, 
which bears his name, were the cauſe of 
evil. To this I anſwer, that our au- 
thor was neither a poet, nor an aſtro- 
loger, but an hiſtorian; who, with 


great reaſon, thinks himſelf obliged 


to inform his readers of the traditions, 
which prevailed among 'the le, 
whoſe hiſtory he 3 I have a 
former note, ſhewn that Saturn was a 
king of Italy, under whoſe reign his 
ſubjects enjoyed ſo great a degree of 
happineſs, that their poſterity looked 
upon that aera, as the golden age. 

We muſt, certainly, read Cronos in 
the firſt part of the following ſentence, 
and Saturnius in the laſt ; becauſe our 
author told us, a little before, that 
Cronos was called by the ** of 


Italy, Saturnius, 


name 
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name ſoever he is called, he comprehendy univerſal nature: 
It is no wonder, I ſay, if the ancients, ſeeing this country 
abounding with univerſal plenty, and every charm mankind 


are fond of; and, judging thoſe places the moſt proper to 
be. conſecrated both to divine and human natures, which 


are moſt agreeable to them, dedicated the mountains and 
woods to Pan; the meadows and green-lawns to the nymphs ; 

the ſhores, and iſlands to the ſea-gods ; and all other places, 
that were moſt agreeable to each deity. It is faid, alſo, 
that the ancients factificed human victims to Saturn, as it 
was practiſed at Carthage, while that city ſubſiſted; and 
among the Celti, at this day, and other weſtern nations: 
And, that Heręules, deſiring to aboliſn the uſe of this 
ſacrifice, erected the altar upon the Saturnian hill, and in- 
ſtituted a facrifice of unſtained victims burning on a pure 
fire. And, leſt the inhabitants ſhould make it a matter of 
conſcience to neglect the ſacrifices of their country, he 
directed them to appeaſe the anger of the god, by making 
images, reſembling the men they uſed to tie hand and foot, 


120 · Hearaee 2%, etc. ” Plutarch, 


enmity, inf their reckboars, the 
alſo, attributes this inſtitution to Her: Argiui, called thoſe pageants by that 


cules, who, by this means, put an end name, If any thing can be ridiculous 
to that deteſtable cuſtom of facrificing ' in cruelty, the method of ſacrificing 
human victims; and adds, that the human victims by the 4;3ani muſt be 
Romans called theſe pageants, Argivi; fo. Strabo ſays, that the high-prieſt 
either becauſe the Barbarians, who of Albania, a country near the Caſpian 


lived in thoſe, parts, called all the 


Greeks, Argivi, and put as many of 
them to death in this manner, as they 
could take; or, becauſe the Arcadians, 
under Evander, retaining their ancient 


In Rom. Quaeſ. 


- Other victims, to the moon, who, it 


ſea, pampered a man during a Whole 
year; and, havin im with 


T r. 
precious ol, he ſacrificed him, with 


ſeems, was their favorite 3 
B. ii; p. 768. 
and 


alſo, into that part of the country of the Aborigines, which 
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and throw into the Tiber; and, dreſſing them in the ſame 
manner, to throw them into the river, inſtead of men; to 
the end that, if any ſeruple remained in their minds, it 
might be removed, the reſemblanee of the ancient tragieal 
ſcene being ſtill preſerved. This ceremony the Romans 
perform, even, to this day, a little after the Tull aequinox, 
on the ides of May; which day they account the middle of 
the month : On which, after the uſual ſacrifices, the pontiſt, 
who are the moſt conſiderable of their order, together with 
the virgins, who have the care of the fire, the 
praetors, and ſuch of the citizens as are allowed to aſſiſt at 
theſe rites, throw, from the holy brid ge, into the river Tiber, 
thirty pageants, reſembling men, which they call Argivi. 
But, concerning the facrifices, and the other 4 which che 
Roman people perform, according to the manner both of 
the Greeks, and of their own country, we ſhall ſpeak in 
another place. At preſent, it ſeems requiſite to give a more 
particular account of the arrival of Hercules in Ttaly, and 
to omit nothing worthy of notice that he performed there. 
XXXIX. The relations, concerning this god, are, partly 
fabulous, and, partly true. The fabulous account of his 
arrival, is this; that Hercules, being commanded by Furyſ- 
theus, among other labors, to drive Geryon's cows from 
Erythea to Argos, performed the work; and, having paſſed 
through many places of Italy in his return home, came, 


lies near Pallantium: Where, finding a great deal of fine 
paſture for his cows, he let them graſe ; and, being 


oppreſſed 
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oppteſſed with labor, laid hintfelf down to ſleep. In the 
mean time, a robber of that country, whoſe name was 
Cacus, happened to ſee the co. feeding without a keeper, 
aſleep, he imagined he could not drive them all away with- 
out being diſcovered; and, at the fame time, ſaw the thing 
would be attended with great difficulty: So, he ſecreted a 
few of them in a cave hard by, in which he lived, dragging 
each of them thither by the tail, contrary to the natural 
gait of animals. This might have concealed all proof of 
the theft, as the way he dragged them, appeared contrary 


121+ Era rue xala Qvoiv Tos {wors 
woes, M * has thought fit to 
leave out thefe words, and the reaſon 
he gives for it, is, that the phraſe is 
uſeleſs, and would be inexcufable in 
a Latin author; but may be excuſed 
in Dionyfius by reaſon of the copiouſ- 
neſs of the Greek language; and his 
diffuſed ſtyle. But I can no more 
agree with him in the excuſe he makes 
for our author, than in the fault he 
imputes to him. For, in my opinion, 
the copiouſneſs of a language can be no 
excuſe to a writer for introducing uſe- 
leſs phraſes, But I, greatly, ſuſpect that 
the Latin tranſlation of Sylburgius, 
and not the Greek text,. gave that 
gentleman reaſon to think this phraſe 
uſeleſs. Sylburgius has rendered «ura- 
u, averſas, and then adds, conira ſo- 
litum animalium inceſſum. After M“ * 
had tranſlated aver/as, à reculons, I do 
not wonder he looked upon what fol- 
- lows as not deſerving to be tranſlated. 


But I doubt not to convince the reader 
that ewuraan does not ſignify 2 reculons; 
and that it is not an adverb, but a 
epoſition in this place, and, elegant- 
by, Joined with a genitive caſe, and 
governs zue magna: If it does not, I 
would fain know what does. I ſay, 
then, that quran here ſignifies con- 
trary, which I ſhall prove from a ſi- 
milar phraſe in Herodotus, who tells 


us, that he inquired of the Egyptian 


prieſts, what might occaſion the Nile 


to overflow its banks in the ſummer, 


and to run low in the winter; and, by 


what power, that river was of a na- 
tute contrary to That of other rivers, 
Icagees ailys niluas dbν,Au ta Ne- 
Ace r EMITAAIN meuxtras T aAAwv 
da; Both Livy, and“ Virgil 
relate this adventure of Cacus, the firſt 
with all the elegance of an hiſtorian, 
and the other with all the power of 


Pe. „ e 


enn Euterp. e. 19 . L e 7. B. wi. y. 194 


to 


\ 


: — 
- 
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to the traces of their feet. But Hercules, arifing from ſleep 
ſoon after; and, having counted the cows, and found how 
many were ming he was, for ſome time, at a loſs to 


gueſs whither they were gone; and, ſuppoſing them to 
have ſtrayed from paſture, he fought them all over the 


country: But, not finding them, he came to the cave, and, 
though he was ſo far *** deceived by the traces, as not to rely 
much on their being there, he determined, nevertheleſs, 
to ſearch the place. But Cacus ſtood before the door, and, 

when Hercules inquired after the cows, denied he had ſeen 
them; and, when he deſired to ſearch the cave, would not 
ſuffer him to do it; but called upon his neighbours for 
aſſiſtance, complaining of the violence offered to him by a 
ſtranger. Upon this, Hercules found himſelf in great 
perplexity ; ; however, he thoug ht of an expedient, which 
was to drive the reſt of the cows to the cave. When thoſe 
within heard the well known voice, and perceived the ſmell, 
of their companions, they bellowed to them again, and their 
voice diſcovered the theft. Cacus, therefore, when his 
robbery was thus brought to light, put himſelf upon his 
defence, and called out to his fellow-ſhepherds. But, 
Hercules, in a rage, killed him with his club, and drove out 
the cows; when, finding the cave a convenient receptacle 
for thieves, he demoliſhed it, and buried the robber under 
its ruins. Then, having purified himſelf in the river from 
b Aniloytr Shereoge, Ties Flava 06-Þ hg ones * 


le 
port that ſenſe of the word. that Hercules ſhould demoliſh this 
123. Enmalacxan's Tw R. I have cave with a ſhepherd's crook. 


the 
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the murder, he erected an altar near the place to Jupiter 
the diſcoverer, which is now at. Rome, near the gate 
Trigemina, and facrificed a calf to the god, in acknow- 
ledgment for his having found his cows. This facrifice 
the Romans perform, even, at this day; in which, they 
obſerve all the ceremonies of the Greeks, in the manner he 
inſtituted them. 

XL. When the Aborigines, and the Arcadians, who lived 
at Pallantium, were informed of the death of Cacus, and 
ſaw Hercules, they thought themſelves exceeding happy, in 
being rid of the former, whom they deteſted for his rob- 
beries; and were ſtruck with admiration at the fight of the 
latter, whom they looked upon as ſomething divine : The 
poorer ſort, cutting branches of laurel, which grows there in 
great plenty, crowned both him, and themſelves with it: 
Their kings, alſo, came, and defired Hercules to be their 
gueſt. But, when he informed them of his name, his ex- 
traction, and his achievements, they recommended both 
their country, and themſelves to his friendſhip. And Evan- 
der, who had long before, learned from Themis, that it was 
ordained by fate, that Hercules, the fon of Jupiter, and 
Alcmena, changing his mortal nature, ſhould become im- 
mortal by his virtue, as ſoon as he knew who he was, re- 
ſolved to be the firſt in rendering Hercules propitious to 
him, by paying him divine honors; and, through haſte, 
erected an extemporary altar, near which, he facrificed an 
unreclaimed heifer, having firſt communicated the oracle to 

Vol. I. N Hercules, 
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Hercules, and deſired him to begin the ſacrifice. Her- 
cules, admiring their hoſpitality, entertained the people with 
a feaſt, having ſacrificed ſome of the cows, and {ct apart the 
tenths of the reſt of his booty ; and, to their kings, he gave 
a large country belonging to the Ligures, and to ſome others 
of their neighbours, the command of which they very much 
deſired, and, from which he had, before, expelled ſome 
25 lawleſs perſons. It is faid, alſo, that he defired the in- 
habitants, ſince they were the firſt, who had acknowledged 
his divinity, that they would perpetuate the honors, they 


124* Toy lego xalagtacai. I have 
tranſlated this, generally, to begin the 
ſacrifice ; but that is not ſufficient to 
let the reader into the ſenſe of the 
word xalagxeyai, which is thus ex- 
plained by Heſychius «dlagZavda rv 
legen, TW Te X,01 ATCC HCH : It ſeems, 
this ceremony was not unknown to 
Homer; who, in ſpeaking of the 
ſacrifice preparatory to the ſingle com- 
bat between Paris, and Menelaus, ſays 
of Agamemnon, 


Agvay ex X:@&Awv Ta&pure Texas . 


But this is, more fully, explained by 
Virgil in the ſacrifice performed by 
the infernal prieſteſs, 


28 7 
Et, ſummas carpens media inter cornua ſetas, 
Ignibus impoſuit ſacris libamina prima *, 


125% Hæαοαν,eQỹ Tue && avlys exCanwy 
avlewnryc. I was wondering how M*** 
carne to render this paſſage, il en chaſſa 
les anciens habitanis, qui wayant ni loix 
ni police menoient une vie auſſi dereglte que 
leur taille etoit enorme ; I could not 
_ conceive, I ſay, how the Greek text 


W Iliad. 7. y. 273. 


could lead him to inform us, that this 
country was inhabited by a race of 
giants; when, — o * this 
e, as tran urgius, 
ound he had rendere 33 * 
pulſis prius inde viris quibuſdam immani- 
bus : So that, he has tranſlated the 
Latin tranſlation ; but with this miſ- 
fortune, that he has applied immanis 
to the ſize of theſe men, as well as to 
their behaviour, which word, I am 
perſuaded, Sylburgius deſigned to ap- 
ply only to the latter: And yet this 
gentleman has thought fit to conclude 
his preface with this remarkable pe- 
riod; which, by the way, viſibly ſquints 
at le Jay's tranſlation ; j*eſpere au moins 
qu on ne me convaincra pas d'avoir tra- 
duit fur les verſions Latines ſans conſulter 
le texte Grec. It is certain that, upon 
this occaſion, he cannot be convicted 
of tranſlating the Latin verſion, be- 
cauſe he has miſtaken it; but it is as 
certain that he never conſulted the 
Greek text; if he had, he would not 
have imagined that @agavoyor avdewra 
could ſignify men of an enormous fixe. 


* Aeneid. vi. v. 245. 
had 
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had paid him, by offering up, every year, an unreclaimed 
heifer, and performing the ſacrifice with Greek ceremo- 
nies; and, that he taught them thoſe rites, to the end their 


offerings might, always, be accept 
noble families for that miniſtry 


able to him, chuſing two 
: And that thoſe, who were, 


then, inſtructed in the Greek diſcipline, were the Potitii, and 
Pinarii, whoſe deſcendants continued, a long time, in the 
_ adminiſtration of theſe facrifices, performing them in the 


manner he had appointed; the Potitii 


prefiding at the ſa- 


crifice, and taking the firſt part of the burnt-offering, 
while the Pinarii were exchuded from tafting the intrails, 
and admitted, only, to the ſecond rank in thoſe ceremonies, 
which were to be performed by both of them; and it is faid, 
that this diſgrace was fixed upon them, for having been 
late in their attendance ;z ſince, being ordered to be preſent, 
early, in the morning, they did not come till the intrails 
were eaten. Now, the poſterity of theſe families have, 


no longer, the fu 


perintendance over theſe facrifices ; but 


* ſlaves, purchaſed with the public money, perform them 


126+ Ayioworlss. Ta Tys Fvories tmils- 


asravles. Suidas. Le Jay has inverted 


the ſenſe of this whole period : For, 
contrary to the- expreſs words of the 
text, he has made the Arcadians de- 
fire Hercules to perpetuate the honors 
they had paid him, and to do every 
thing elſe, which, in the text, Hercu- 


les deſires them to do. . 


727* EpaTvge, ra xο,᷑iu a leg. Heſy- 
chius; whom Portus has, allo, quoted 
upon this occaſion. 


128. Anna waides tx Tv Jyjporry h 
dee aeg. Thais racial nas tr duAy. 
Heſychius. But this ſignification of 
the word wakes is ſo common in all 
Greek authors, that it was, almoſt, 
unneceſſary to ſupport it by a quota- 
tion. After the example of the Greeks, 
the Romans gave this ſenſe, alſo, to 
the word pueri, many inſtances of which 
are to be found in their beſt writers. 
Cicero ſays to Atticus, puer feſtivus 
anagnoſtes noſter Sofitheus deceſſerat, 


1 B. i. Epiſt, 12. 


N 2 in 
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in their room. For what reaſons, this cuſtom was changed, 
and how the god manifeſted himſelf concerning this change 
of the prieſts, I ſhall relate when I come to that part of the 
hiſtory. The altar, on which Hercules offered up the tenths, 
is called by the Romans, ara maxima, the greate/# altar: 
It ſtands near the market, called Boarium, and is held in the 
greateſt veneration by the inhabitants: For, upon that altar, 
oaths are taken, and agreements made by thoſe, who are 
deſirous to tranſa& any thing unalterably ; and the tenths 
of different things are there, frequently, offered up, purſuant 
to vows. However, the ſtructure of it is much inferior to 
its reputation. In many other places, alſo, in Italy, temples 
are dedicated to this god, and altars erected to him in cities, 


meque plus quam ſervi mors debere vide- 
batur, commoverat. I am, therefore, 
ſurpriſed that Sylburgius ſhould cor- 
rect his own tranſlation, unleſs he there 
means to correct this error inGelenius, 
and ſubſtitute pueri, in the room of 
ſer vi; which ſhews he did not take 
pueri in the ſenſe I have mentioned. 
Livy, in ſpeaking of this very affair 
of the Potitii, calls the men who of- 
ficiated in their room, ſerv: publict , 

which ſignifies, literally, waders en ru 
| $yuoors riet. But this is not all: 
For I obſerve that the faults, and me- 
rits of the Latin, communicate them- 
ſelves to the French, tranſlators z; Syl- 
burgius, by ſubſtituting pueri to ſervi 
has miſled M*** who has rendered it, 
de jeunes gens; and Portus, by ſaying 
ſervi, has conducted his tranſlator, le 
Jay, to the true ſenſe of the word: 


5B. i. e. 7. 


Aeneid. B. viii. J. 271. 


For he has tranſlated it, des eſclaves. 


Our author ſays he deſigns, afterwards, 


to give an account of the conſequences, 
that attended this ſubſtituting of ſlaves 
to officiate in the room of the Potitii ; 
as nothing of this kind appears in the 
eleven books, that remain, it may, in 
ſome degree, be ſupplied by * Livy, 
who ſays their whole family became 
extinct ; tradito ſervis publicis ſolenni 


familiae miniſterio, genus omne Potitiorum 


interiit: So their religious prejudices 
taught them to think. 

129* Meyisos, This circumſtance, 
alſo, is taken notice of by * Virgil z 
who, in ſpeaking of Hercules, when 


he was in Italy, makes Evander ſay to 
Aeneas : . 


Hanc aram luco flatuit ; quae maxima ſemper 
Dicetur nobis, et erit quae maxima ſemper. 


1 


and 
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and highways, there being ſcarce any part of Italy, in which 


this god is not honoured. And this is the fabulous tradition 
concerning him. | 

XLI. But That, which comes nearer to the truth, and 
which many, who have written the ' hiſtory of his actions, 
have imbraced, is as follows: That Hercules, being the 
greateſt commander of his age, and, at the head of a con- 
ſiderable army, marched. over all the tract, that lies on 
this fide of the ocean, deſtroying all ſuch ** monarchies, as. 


139+ Tvgavis Baguc xa: AuTryea Toig rugayne muſt be taken in the ſenſe 1 
age · I obſerve that all the tranſ- have here given it; 
lators have rendered Tvgams Tyranny, Eureg yag ade xe1, Tveamde watt 
2 Nang that * e Ae | KeaAniger adixei,r d ivreCey x prov. 
Greek is not, always, taken in a U tene 
ſenſe, and ſignifies no more than the 1 a pur nar ag 
7 7 | 
government of a lingle - ar mat W him to reſign the crown to his brother 
monarchy : And, I think, it is plain 


| . Purſuant to their agreement. It is 
—_ Kn well known that 4 Cicero has tranſlated. 


J theſe verſes, which, he ſays, Caeſar 

ed f 9 Bat Sem, Ar- was often repeating : This tranſlation. 
uch tyrannies, as were Bageai xa: _. 

AvTneas THUS EeXopmevacy grie vous and op- will prove, much better than I can, 
preſſive to their ſubjefts;, becauſe all mw eee — — 25 taken in the 
ryrannies are ſo in their own nature. re Fe 
It has been obſerved by many writers, Nam ſi violandum eſt jus, regnandigrati# 
and, particularly, by the ſcholiaſt of #0/andum eff : alis rebus pietatem colas. 
Sophocles in the argument of Oedi- But I cannot omit the reflection which 
pus, the tyrant, that this word is of a Cicero makes upon this ſentiment. Ca- 
later date than the age of Homer, pitalis Eteocles, ſays he, vel potius Euri- 
and Heſiod, who never make uſe of it. pides, qui id unum, quod omnium ſceleratiſ- 
It is certain that the ® former, in ſpeak- /imum fuerat, exceperit. This was ſpoken 


ing of Echetus, the moſt wicked of all 
men, calls him a king, and not atyrant; 


Eis Exo Bacinya, Heel N v uv. 


In the following verſes of Euripides, 
which Caeſar had ſooftenin his mouth, 


like a Roman, to whom the very name of 
a king was odious. But, notwithſtand- 
ing his authority, and That of all his 
countrymen, it is very probable that, if 
Rome had been governed by a limited 
monarchy, ſhe had never felt a tyranny, 


> Odyil, 2. y. 84. In Phoen, Y. 527, Pe Officiis, B. iii. c. 21. 


Were 
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were grievous and oppreſſive to the ſubject, and ſuch com- 
monwealths, as inſulted, and injured the neighbouring ſtates, 
mankind living, at that time, in a ſavage manner, and put- 
ting ſtrangers to death without any regard to juſtice; and, 
in their room, he conſtituted monarchies, limited by law, 
and well-ordered commonwealths, and introduced cuſtoms 
full of humanity, and univerſal compaſſion : Beſides this, 
he mingled with Greek and Barbarous nations, as well thoſe 
living on the ſea-coaft, as thoſe inhabiting the inland coun- 
try, who, till then, converſed with diffidence, and a diſtant 
behaviour; built cities in deſert places; turned the 
courſe of rivers, that overflowed the country ; cut roads 
through inacceſſible mountains; and contrived other means, 
by which every land, and fea might lie open to the uſe of 
all mankind. But he came not into Italy alone, or driving 
a herd of cows; for, neither is this country in the road 
from Spain to Argos, neither would ſo great honors have 
been paid to him, merely, for paſſmg through it: But, 
having, already, conquered Spain, he came hither, at the 
head of a great army, in order to ſubdue, and reign over 
the inhabitants of this country : And was obliged to ſtay 
there the longer, both for want of his fleet, which was de- 
tained by ſtormy weather; and, becauſe all the nations of 
Italy did not, willingly, ſubmit to him. For, befides other 
Barbarians, the Ligures, a numerous and warlike people, 
ſeated in the paſſages of the Alps, endeavoured to oppoſe, by 
arms, _ entrance into Italy: . which occaſion, a very great 
battle 
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battle was fought by the Greeks, who loſt all their weapons 
in the fight. This war is taken notice of by Aeſchylus, one 
of the ancient poets, in his Prometheus releaſed : For, there, 
Prometheus is introduced foretelling to Hercules every thing, 
that was to befal him in his expedition againſt Geryon ; and 
giving him an account of the difficulties he was to encounter 
in the war with the Ligures ; the verſes are theſe : © You 
ce will meet with the intrepid army of the Ligures; where, 
&« warlike though you are, you will not find fault with the 
« engagement: For it is decreed that, even, your weapons: 


« ſhall fail you.” 


131. Toy He Brace, in Greek, like 
telum, in Latin, ſignifies à weapon, 
2 BeAos, hae, aki. He- 
ychius. Notwithſtanding this, both 
the French tranſlators have thought fit 
to render it des fliches, arrows, as if 
Hercules had commanded an army of 
Indians. The tragedy of Aeſchylus, 
out of which our author cites the fol- 
lowing verſes, is loſt. © Strabo, in 
deſcribing the coaſt of Languedoc, 
and Provence, ſays the ground, where 
this battle was fought, lies between 
Marſeilles, and the mouth, or rather 
mouths of the Rhone; and adds 
ſeveral other verſes of Aeſchylus to 
Thoſe quoted by our author. It ſeems 
this ſpot, then, was, and now is, full 
of ſtones, which Prometheus tells 
Hercules ſhouid be ſent down from 
Heaven to ſupply his army with 
weapons, after their own had failed 
them. As theſe verſes are written with 


a ſpirit peculiar to Aeſchylus, parti- 


* 


cularly, that part, which mentions the 
cloud fraught with a ſhower of ſtones; 
and, as Strabo is the only author, that 
I know of, in whom they are to be 
found, I ſhall tranſcribe them for the 
ſatisfaction of the learned reader: 


Eil aud ine ar B's T tx yang Aiev 

Egesg, ares Was Xwpos £51 panrlaxoc. 

Ido q apr xavela Zeug, onlige, 
Neem d vaegexur uÞad: ggoſyvnur hig 
Taeoxoy Qroe ov, off teile ov 

BaAwy dywoers padicgs Ayu g 


I remember to have ſeen this ſtony 
field in Provence, as I went from 
Marſeilles to Arles : The people of 
the country call it in their in uage, 
which is very different from French, 
las craux. But a man of learning at 
Aix told me, the proper name of it 
was Le champ Herculien ; which ſhews 


that the memory of this tradition is. 
ſtill preſerved, 


eB. iv. p. 276. i 
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XLII. After Hercules had defeated this people, and 
gained the paſs, ſome delivered up their cities to him of 
their own accord, particularly, thoſe, who were of Greek 
extraction, or had not forces equal to his; but the greateſt 
part of them were reduced by war, and ſieges. Among 
thoſe ſubdued by battle, was this Cacus, ſo much celebrated 
by the Roman fables; a very barbarous prince, reigning 
over a ſavage people: He, they ſay, oppoſed Hercules, 
truſting to the faſtneſſes, from whence, he annoyed the 
neighbouring people ; and, as ſoon as he heard that Her- 
cules lay incamped in a plain not far off, he furniſhed 
himſelf like a robber, and ſet upon him on a ſudden ; and, 
the army being aſleep, he made himſelf maſter of all their 
22 cattle, which he found unguarded, and drove them away. 
Afterwards, being beſieged by the Greeks, and his forts 
being taken by ſtorm, he was killed after a ſtout reſiſtance : 
His caſtles being demoliſhed, the country round them was 
divided among the followers of Hercules, the Arcadians 
under Evander, and Faunus, king of the Aborigines. And 
there is room to believe that the Epei, the Arcadians, who 
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132* Aeg. Arty, „ Twv Jerppaluy 133* Kala e ür. There ſeems 


«yy. Heſychius. I am ſenſible that 


he ſays it ſignifies alſo, any booty taken 


in war; and that this is the ſenſe, in 
which many authors uſe the word. 
But, as it, particularly, ſignifics a 
booty conſiſting of cattle, and, as our 
author has added armauc:, I think the 
word cannot be applied, upon this oc- 
caſion, to any other. For which rea- 
ſon, butin in M * * does not ſeem to 
me a proper tranſlation of A. 


to be ſomething wanting here to com- 

lete the ſenſe : If we read xa reg, I 
think it will be clear enough. The 
reader will remember that the Trojans, 
mentioned in. the next ſentence, were 


thoſe, who, as our author, before, told 


us, had been taken priſoners by Her- 
cules, when he took Troy, and, after 
that, attended him in his expedition 
to Spain: For Aeneas, and his Trojans 
were not yet arrived in Italy, 


Came 
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came from Pheneus, and the Trojans, who all ſtaid behind, 
were left to guard the country. For, among other actions, 
which Hercules performed, well becoming the general of 
an army, none was more worthy of admiration than his 
employing, for ſome time, in his expeditions, thoſe he drew 
out of the cities he had taken; and, after they had, chear- 
fully, aſſiſted him in his wars, ſettling them in the con- 
quered countries, and beſtowing on them the riches he 
had gained from others. Theſe actions, they ſay, rendered 
the name of Hercules famous in Italy, and not his paſſage 
throu gh it, which was attended with nothing worthy of 
veneration. 

XLIII. Some ſay, that he left, even, two ſons, by two 
women, in the places now inhabited by the Romans: One 
of his ſons was Palas, whom he had by the daughter of Evan- 
der; whoſe name, they ſay, was Launa; the other, Latinus, 
whoſe mother was a certain northern girl, whom he brought 
with him as an hoſtage, given to him by her father, and pre- 
ſerved, for ſome time, untouched; but, while he was on his 
voyage to Italy, falling in love with her, he got her with 
child: And, when he was preparing to go to Argos, he 
married her to Faunus, king of the Aborigines: And, for 
this reaſon, Latinus is, generally, looked upon as the ſon of 
Faunus, not of Hercules. Palas, they ſay, died before he 
arrived to puberty; but Latinus, when he came to be a man, 
ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of the Aborigines; and, 
being killed in a battle againſt his neighbours, the Rutili, 
without leaving any male iſſue, the government devolved on 

Vor. Obes a O | Aeneas, 


98 
Aeneas, the ſon of Anchiſes, his ſon-in-law. 
things happened at other periods of time. | 

XLIV. After Hercules had ſettled every thing in Italy 
according to his defire, and his naval forces were arrived in 
ſafety from Spain, he offered up to the gods the tenths of 
his booty, and built a ſmall town of the ſame name with 


134* Ho £Twvvpor avis whos. 
This is the unfortunate town, that was 
ſo many hundred years, afterwards, 
deſtroyed by that fatal eruption of 
mount Veſuvius, in-which Pliny the 
elder periſhed. The particulars of 
which, as they were ſeen, and felt at 
Miſenum, are deſcribed by his fnephew 
in his letter to Tacitus. This horrible 
conflagration is mentioned by Sue- 
tonius in his life of Titus, in whoſe 
reign it happened, and deſcribed in all 
its dreadful circumſtances by * Xiphi- 
linus, the abſtracter of Dion Caſſius. 
Some learned men have maintained, 
that the eruption of Veſuvius, by 
which Herculaneum was deſtroyed, 
happened in the laſt year of the reign 
of Titus : But, though Suetonius has 
not mentioned the particular year, yet 
it is certain, that it happened in the 
firſt of his reign. We know both by 
b Suetonius, and Xiphilinus, that he 
reigned two years, two months, and 
twenty days; and, by the latter, that 
the great fire, which conſumed a vaſt 
Number of public, and private build- 
ings at Rome, happened the year after 
this eruption of mount Veſuvius, while 
Titus was abſent, and making a pro- 
greſs through Campania to comfort, 
and relieve his afflicted ſubjects. The 


! Pliny, B. vi. Epift. 16, 


* colle 


5 p. 225. 
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But theſe 


year following, he died on the ides of 
September, in the conſulſhip of Fla- 
vius, and Pollio. But I ſuſpect that 
either Xiphilinus, or his tranſcriber 
has miſtaken the name of the firſt 
conſul : For, in the Faſti Conſulares, he 
is called M. Plautius Silvanus, and his 
gue, M. Annius Verus Pollio, 
who were conſuls the 834 year of 
Rome, which was the year 'Titus died. 
Theſe circumſtances, I believe, will 
convince the reader, that the great 
eruption of Veſuvius muſt have hap- 
pened in the firſt year of his reign. 
Whatever diverſity of opinions there 
might, formerly, have been concerning 
the ſituation of Herculaneum, there 
can be none now, ſince the diſcoveries 
made by his Sicilian majeſty's order: 
For, it, plainly, appears by the temple 
of Hercules, his ſtatues, and many 
inſcriptions there found, that this ſub- 
terraneous town was the ancient Her- 
culaneum. I have heard it ſaid, and, 
moſt heartily, wiſh it may be true, that, 
among the many curious monuments 
of antiquity, there diſcovered, ſeveral 
manuſcripts of the ancient authors 
have been found ; nay, I have heard 
it aſſerted, that an entire Livy is among 
them; and why may we not hope, 
one day, to ſez the nine laſt books of 


p Sueton. Life of T itus, c: 11. 


himſelf, 
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himſelf, in the place where his fleet lay at anchor (which, 
being now inhabited by the Romans, and lying in the mid- 
way between Pompeii, and Naples, has, at all times, ſecure 
havens) and having gained glory, worthy of emulation, 
and received divine honors from all the inhabitants of Italy, 
he ſet fail for Sicily. Thoſe, who were left by him, both as 
guards, and inhabitants, of Italy, and were ſettled on the 
| Saturnian hill, lived, for ſome time, under a ſeparate govern- 
ment. But, not long after, joining with the Aborigines in 
their manner of living, their laws, and their religion, as the 
Arcadians, and, before them, the Pelaſgi, had done; and, 
partaking of the ſame form of government, they came to 


our author? If ſuch manuſcripts have 
been found, and his Sicilian majeſty 
ſhould think fit to make them public, 
I will venture to affirm that he will, 
from that time, be looked upon as a 
common benefactor to mankind ; and 
his name will be celebrated as long as 
thoſe great authors, thus reſtored by 
him to life, ſhall be admired. 

135. Zyags. This is a very * 
word in Greek, and not eaſy to be 
tranſlated into Engliſh : The reaſon 
is, that, in Greek, it is uſed in a greater 
latitude than our language will allow. 
For, though we ſay, ſuch a one deſerved 
emulation, we cannot ſay, he gained 
emulation, which the Greeks can; for 
which, no reaſon can be given, but 
that there is a humor in all languages, 
which muſt be complied with. I 
cannot omit the fine definition given 
by Suidas of the word Zyavs, though 
I think it too philoſophical for a gram- 

| | 3 Tegs n. B. iii. c. 6. 


marian. It is, ſays he, 2 rot 
Sen Twos yore thywouy Th 
— Le Jay — he ſaw the Aft 
culty of rendering this word, by leav- 
ing it out. The other French tranſ- 
lator, has, in my opinion, ſaid with 

eat propriety, apres avoir donni de fi 

eaux exemples de vertu. 

136+ Monte T6. Tys avins Tos AS 
xoworyoavlss, 1 have iven to v, in 
this place, the ſenſe of woadea, as it is, 
often, uſed by the beſt authors, par- 
ticularly, by * Ariſtotle in this © 
Qavsgoy Toiwvy ors y TIOALE wk £51 x0wawve 
Tory, And, in this ſenſe, the Latin 
authors, after the example of the 
Greeks, have uſed the word civitas, 
as Kk Cicero calls monarchy regale civi- 
tatis genus. For this reaſon, -it is im- 
poſſible to know in what ſenſe the 
Latin tranſlators have uſed that word 
in rendering this age ; but the 
French tranſlator, le Jay, whoſe lan- 


be 


K De Leg. B. iii. c. 15. 
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be looked upon as the fame nation. So much 1 thought 
proper to ſay concerning the expedition of Hercules, and 


the Peloponneſians, who remained in Italy. The ſecond 
generation, and about the fifty fifth year, after the departure 
of Hercules, as the Romans themſelves ſay, Latinus, the 
ſon of Hercules, and the ſuppoſed ſon of Faunus, was king 
of the Aborigines, and in the thirty fifth year of his reign. 
XLV. At that time, the Trojans, who, with Aeneas, had 
fled from Troy after it was taken, landed at '” Laurentum, 
upon the coaſt .of the Aborigines, lying on the Tyrrhene 
ſea, not far from the mouth of the Tiber: And, having 
received from the Aborigines ſome land for their habitation, 
and every thing elſe they deſired, they built a town on a 
hill, not far from the ſea, and called it Lavinium. Soon 


guage leaves no room for that doubt, 
makes all theſe nations live in the ſame 
city, though Dionyſius has, already, 
deſcribed the particular parts of the 
country inhabited by each of them. 
137. Agi M fays that Lau- 
rentum is, now, called San- Lorenzo. 
But ! Cluver ſays that thoſe, who call 
this town by that name, are miſtaken; 
the modern name of it being Paterno. 
The ſame tranſlator has rendered theſe 
words, er: TW Tvppyvixe TEARY EA KAMEYOV, 
fur les cotes de la Hrrbenie, when it 
is well known that Tyrrhenia lay on 
the weſt of the Tiber, and Lauren- 
tum on the eaſt of it, between Oſtia, 
and the river Numicius. But, if, by 
la Tyrrhbenie, he means the Tyrrhene ſea, 
he has expreſſed himſelf ill, even, in 


In Ital. Ant. B. iii. p. 883. 
* Faſtor, B. iii. 5. 523. 


his own language; for he ſhould have 
ſaid de la mer Tyrrbenienne. 

138. Azgivievy, The hill, on which 
the Trojans built ® Lavinium, is three 
Roman miles from the ſea; and, on 
this hill, were the ſprings, that fed the 
river“ Numicius, | 

baec fontis tagna Numici. 


Theſe ſprings, and the cavern from 
whence they flowed, were, afterwards, 
conſecrated by the Romans, to a god- 
deſs, called Anna Perenna, in whoſe 
honor there was a feſtival inſtituted ; 
the chearfulneſs of which » Ovid ſays 
he was ſo well pleaſed with, that he 
thought it deſerved to be related. 
After he has deſcribed this feſtival, he 
tells us who this Anna Perenna was, 


= Cluyer, in Ital. Ant. p. 893. Virgil, Aen. vii. 5. 250. 


after 
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after this, they changed their ancient name, and were, to- 


and how ſhe came to be thus diſtin- 
guiſhed : It ſeems, ſhe was no other 
than Anna, the ſiſter of the unfortu- 
nate Dido, her confident in her amour 
with Aeneas, and a perſon, whom 
every one, who reads the fourth book 
of Virgil, muſt wiſh well to. After 
the tragical end of her ſiſter, Iarba, a 
Numidian prince, whoſe addreſſes 
Dido had rejected, took Carthage, and 
ſent r Anna to ſeek her fortune: 
T he firſt place ſhe took refuge in, was 
the iſland of Malta, where Battus, who 
was then king of the place, as Ovid 
ſays, received her very courteouſlly ; 


but, being threatened by Pygmalion, 


her implacable brother, he was forced 


to diſmiſs her. She then went to Italy; 


and, at her landing, found her old 
friend Aeneas, who, with Achates, 
was, then, walking by the ſea fide. 
They were both much ſurpriſed at this 
unexpected meeting. However, Ae- 
neas, after ſon aukward excuſes for 
his cruel uſage of her ſiſter, takes her 
home, and recommends her to his wife 
Lavinia : But ſhe, growing jealous of 
her, Anna was, again, forced to fly; 
and, in her flight, the river Numicius 
fell in love with her, and made the 
partner of his watery bed. After this, 


ſhe * ſays to thoſe, who were ſent in 
ſearch of her, 


placidi ſum nympha Numici, 
Anna perenne latens, AnnaPerennavocor. 


But Anna's honors do not end here: 
For ſhe has, ſince, had the good for- 
tune to be canonized ; and there is, at 
this inſtant, a chapel erected to her 
upon the ſame ſpot under the title of 


e Faſtor, B. iti, 5. 653. 


4 Xiph. in Nerya, p. 


Santa Petronella, which is no great 
deviation from Anna Perenna. As this 


place was held in great veneration b 


the old Romans, their ſucceſſors would, 
by no means, loſe the benefit of that 


veneration; but choſe rather, to direct 


it to another object, by the ſame kind 
of compoſition, as they have changed 
the deſtination of the Pantheum at 
Rome, and dedicated the ſame temple 
to all the ſaints, which their predeceſ- 
ſors had dedicated to all t 

And. I am perſuaded that the ſame 
reaſon, which induced them to erect 
a Chapel upon a ſpot of ground con- 
ſecrated by the old Romans, induced 
them, alſo, to coin the name of Pe- 


tronella, in order to approach as near 


to the others in the name of the perfon 
to be worſhiped, as they had done in 
the place where that worſhip had been 
paid : And the reaſon, that convinces 
me of this is, becauſe Santa Petronella 
is as fictitious a perſon as her prede- 
ceſſor, Anna Perenna; and deſerves as 
much to be unniched: For, if the 
reader will trouble himſelf to look into 
her life, among other abſurdities, he 


will find, that ſhe is ſaid, without any 


authority from ſcripture, to have been 
St. Peter's daughter, and to have died 
at Rome on the laſt of May in the 


980 year of Chriſt, in the reign of 


Domitian ; when it is well known that 
Domitian himſelf died in the g6 year 
of Chriſt; and that 4 Nerva, his ſuc- 


ceſſor, after a reign of one year, four 


months, and nine days, was dead, and 

Trajan, his adopted ſon, had ſuc- 

ceeded to the empire before the laſt 

day of May in the year 98. 

242," „ Petay. Ret, Temp. B. v. c. 4 and 7. 
gether 
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gether with the Aborigines, called Latines, from the king 
of that country: And, leaving Lavinium, they, in oonjunc- 
tion with the inhabitants of thoſe parts, built a larger city, 
which they ſurrounded with a wall, and called it Alba: 
From whence they went, and built many other cities alſo, 
called the cities of the ancient Latines; of which, the greateſt 
part are inhabited, even, to this day. Sixteen generations 
after the taking of Troy, they ſent out a colony to Pallantium, 
and Saturnia, where the Peloponneſians, and the Arcadians 
were, firſt, ſettled, and where there were ſtill left ſome re- 
mains of the ancient people ; there they built, and incom- 
paſſed Pallantium with a wall, which then, firſt, received 
the form of a city: This city they called Rome, from 
Romulus, who was the leader of the colony, and the ſeven- 
teenth in deſcent from Aeneas. But, concerning the arrival 
of Aeneas in Italy, ſince ſome hiſtorians have Xen ignorant 


of it, and others have related it in a differe:* manner, I 


ſhall treat with accuracy, and make uſe of the hiſtories of 
thoſe writers, both Greek, and Roman, who are moſt credited. 
This is the account given of him. | 

XLVI. Troy being taken by the Greeks, either by the 
ſtrategem of the wooden horſe, as Homer fings, or, by the 
treachery of the Antenoridae, or, by any other means, the 
greateſt part of the Trojans, and of their allies, then in the 
city, were {lain in their beds: For, it ſeems, this misfortune 
happened to them in the night, when they were not upon 
their guard. But Aeneas, and his Trojan forces, which he 
had brou ght from the city of Dardanus, and Ophrynium, to 


the 
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the aſſiſtance of the Ilienſes, and, as many others, as had early 
notice of the calamity, while the Greeks were taking the 
lower town, fled together to the ſtrongeſt part of Pergamus, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the citadel, which was fortified 
with a ſeparate wall, and, in which, were depoſited the holy 
things belonging to the religion of their country, together 
with a large quantity of money, as in a fafe place, and here, 
alſo, was the flower of their army : There they repulſed the 
enemy, who were endeavouring to force their way into the 
citadel; and, fallying out, privately, through the narrow 
paſſages, with which they were well acquainted, they ſe- 
cured the retreat of thoſe, who were eſcaping from the taking 
of the city: The number of whom was greater than That 
of the priſoners. By this diſpoſition, Aeneas checked the. 
firſt fury of the enemy, who deſigned to put all the ci- 
tizens to the ſword, and prevented them from taking the 
whole city by ſtorm. But, conſidering what was, reaſon- 
ably, to be expected, that it would be impoſlible to' pre- 
ſerve a city, the greateſt part of which was, already, in the 
poſſeſſion of the enemy, he thought of this expedient ; which 
was, to abandon the citadel to them, and fave the people, 
the holy things belonging to the religion of their country, 
and all the effects they could carry away with them. 


139* OAyv diaXxproxctas Thy WoAuw. 
Here Toa is taken for woailai, accord- 
ing to that almoſt proverbial expreſ- 
ſion, wol-, evdees, u ren. And, in 


this ſenſe, Sylburgius has rendered 


this paſſage, which le Jay has thought 


— 


fit to leave out. And no body, I be- taking of the city. 


lieve, will imagine that, by di ax n 
run wen, and xalarydiyva: r agv, IN 
the next ſentence, our author means. 


the ſame thing. The former, there- 


fore, plainly, relates to the deſtruction. 
of the citizens, and the latter to the 


H aving 
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Having thus reſolved, he, firſt, ſent out the children, and the 


women, with the old men, and all ſuch, whoſe condition 
required much time to make their eſcape, with orders to 
take the road, that leads to Ida, while the Greeks, intent 
on taking the citadel, would never think of purſuing the 
people, who were eſcaping out of the city. One part of the 
forces he appointed to convoy thoſe he had ſent away, to 
the end that their flight might be as ſecure, and as little 
troubleſome, as the '** preſent conjuncture would admit: 
Theſe were ordered to take poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt part 
of mount Ida: With the reſt, who were the choiceſt men, 
he ſtaid upon the walls of the citadel, and, while the enemy 
were diverted from the purſuit by aſſaulting the walls, he 
rendered the retreat of thoſe he had, before, ſent out, the 
leſs difficult: But Neoptolemus, with his men, having 
gained the aſcent to part of the citadel, and all the Greeks 
ſupporting him, he abandoned the place; and, opening 
'# the gates, through which the others had eſcaped, he 
marched away with the reſt in good order, carrying with 
him, in the beſt chariots, his father, and the gods of his 
country, with his wife, and children, and ſuch other perſons, 
and * things, as were moſt valuable. 


1409+ Stephens finds fault with dala- 


in all good authors, that I think it 
Yu,. I cannot, indeed, ſay that I 


needleſs to bring any authorities to 


ever met with the word before, but 
xaayyeacru, andialaynews are common 
enough, | 

141+ Ex Twv trol. I can, by no 
means, approve of e praeſente calami- 
tate fuga, in Sylburgius, and much leſs, 
of le Jay's leaving out theſe words. 
This Greek expreſſion is ſo common 


ſupport the ſenſe | have given to it. 
14 Tas Ovyadas avias. It was not 
poſſible to tranſlate this poetical ex- 
preſſion literally. And, indeed, all 
the tranſlators have been ſo modeſt as 
not to attempt it. 


143* Xenua. See 1 71* annotation, 


XLVII. 
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XLVII. In the mean time, the Greeks took the town 
by ſtorm; and, being intent on plunder, gave thoſe, 
who fled, an opportunity of eſcaping with great ſecurity. 
Aeneas, and his people, overtook their companions on the 
road; and, being, now, all together, they poſted tliemſelves 
on the ſtrongeſt part of mount Ida. They were joined not 
only by the inhabitants of Dardanus, who, ſeeing a great 
and unuſual fire break out at Troy, deſerted their town, and 
all went thither, except thoſe, who, under Elymus, and 
Aegeſtus, having prepared ſome ſhips, had left it before; 
but, alſo, by all the inhabitants of Ophrynium, and of the 
other Trojan cities, who were deſirous to preſerve their liberty: 
And, in a very ſhort time, the numbers of the Trojan forces, 
were, very much, increaſed. Thoſe, who, with Aeneas; 
had, thus, eſcaped from the taking of the city, were, during 
their ſtay here, in hopes of returning home, as ſoon. as the 
enemy ſhould fail away. But the Greeks, having reduced 
to ſlavery the inhabitants both of the city, and of the 
neighbourhood, and demoliſhed the ſtrong places, were pre- 
paring to attack thoſe, alſo, who were poſted on the moun- 
tains: But the Trojans, ſending heralds to treat of a peace, 
and deſiring they would not reduce them to the neceſſity of 
making war, they called a council, and made peace with them 
upon the following terms: That Aeneas, and his people 
ſhould tranſport themſelves with all the effects they had 


144+ Tyv won. Here, Ions is, again, place. 1 cannot ſay ſo much of their 


taken for woailas. manner of tranſlating «alz ras 6uonoyrius 


145* Ta xenuwals. All the tranſlators in the next ſentence ; which, I think, 
have rendered x2yuals properly in this they have miſplaced, I mean the Latin 


Vor. I. „ ſaved 
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ſaved in their flight, out of the territory of Troy within a 
limited time, and deliver up to the Greeks the places of 
ſtrength : And that, after they had left the country in pur- 
ſuance of theſe terms, the Greeks ſhould allow them a ſafe- 
conduct by ſea, and land throughout all their dominions, 
Aeneas, having accepted theſe conditions, which he looked 
upon as the beſt the preſent conjuncture would admit of, 
ſent away Aſcanius, his eldeſt ſon, with ſome of the allies, 
the greateſt part of whom were Phrygians, to the Daſcy- 
litic country, in which lies the Aſcanian lake, he having 
been invited by the inhabitants to reign over them, where 
he ſtaid not long: For Scamandrius, and the other 
Hectoridae, who had been diſmiſſed out of Greece by 
Neoptolemus, coming to him, he returned to Troy in order 
to reſtore them to their paternal kingdom. And this is all 
the account, that is given of Aſcanius. As for Aeneas, 
after his fleet was ready, he imbarked with the reſt of his 


tranſlators only, for both the French 
tranſlators have left out thoſe words, 
The others have applied «ala ras dh 
aoyias to aoParcuar, when they, plainly, 
relate to ar, which they, imme- 
diately, follow; and, by this wrong 
application of the words, they have 
weakened the ſenſe at leaſt, and diſ- 
jointed the period. Le Jay has, not 
only, left out theſe words, as I ſaid, 
but has tranſlated the reſt of this 


ſentence in ſo cavalier a manner, that I 
cannot forbear tranſcribing his words; 

ue les Grecs de leur coſte faciliterotent 
la ſortie d' Ente, et lui preſteroient main- 
forte ſur terre et ſur mer ot ils eſtoient 
r Strabo, B. xii. p. 861. 


tgalement puiſſunts. All the tranſlators 
have rendered ex r evoviwvy, in the next 
ſentence, in the ſenſe I contend for in 
the 141* annotation” 

146 Axzoxvaiyv y1v. r This country 
is in Bithynia, as is, alfo, the Aſcanian 
lake, near to which ſtood Nicaea, the 
capital of thoſe parts. 

147+ Exapmard ws. He is, more ge- 
nerally, known by the name of Aſtya- 
nax; but Homer ſays that Hector, 
his father, gave him That of Scaman- 
drius : | 


Tov Ry Exlwg xai Exaparigery avlag os RAND 
Aru 


5 II. Z. v. 402, 


ſons, 
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ſons; and his father, taking with him the images of 
his gods; and, croſſing the Helleſpont, failed to the next 
peninſula, which lies before Europia, and is called Pallene. 
This country was inhabited by a Thracian people, named 


143* K Toy walt xo TH idy Twy Ot 


I have, before, obſerved, and ſhall, 


often, have occaſion to obſerve, that 


Virgil, and our author followed the 


ſame hiſtorians in many things voting | 
d al- 


to Aeneas : The former has uſe 
moſt the ſame words in ſpeaking of 
this imbarkation of his hero, 
Prirreer exul in allum 
Cum ſociis, natogue, penatibus, et magnis diis*, 


I am ſurpriſed that Dionyſius made 
Aeneas forget his wife, particularly, 
as he had told us before that he carried 
her, as well as his children, and his 
ods out of Troy. Virgil, indeed, 
had a ve reaſon to 2 of 
Creuſa before Aeneas ſet ſail, uſe 
ſne would, moſt certainly, have been 
a very inconvenient perſon both in his 
amour with Dido, and in his addreſſes 
to Lavinia. ; 
149* H Teoxelas ut Ths Eugene. SO 
this word muſt be read as Voſſius, 
quoted by Hudſon upon this occaſion, 
has, plainly, proved. This country, he 
fays, was called Europia from Euro- 
us, a town of Mac 1 8 
man ers, which was the 
capital f u. The peninſula, called 
Pallene, was, at the time our author 
ſpeaks of, inhabited by a Thracian 
people, called Thruſaeans, who are ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame Herodotus means, 
when he ſpeaks of a country lying near 
the Thermean gulph, which he calls 


Tt Aeneid, B. iii. 5. 11. 


Kporray. The fame author ſays that 
the fleet of Xerxes, when they were 
failing to Greece, made the promon- 
tory of Pallene, called Canaſtraeum, 

received ſhips, and men, from the 
Cities of Pallene, which, he ſays, was, 
formerly, called, * Phlegra. Theſe 
Cities he enumerates : Their names 
are, Potidaca, Aphytis, Neapolis, 
Aega, Therambos, Sciona, Mengas, 
and Sana. Voſſius finds fault with our 
author for ufing ſuch expreſſions, up- 
on this occaſion, as might induce his 
readers to think he meant the Thra- 


cian Cherſoneſus inftead of That called 


Pallene. But Voſſius 8 to have 
conſidered that Dionyſius ſays he takes 
this account from Hellanicus, and did 


not allow himſelf to alter any part of 


his relation. So that, if there is any 
word in it, that may miſlead the rea- 
der, and there is but one, -which is 
eſyi5a, it muſt be placed to the account 
of Hellanicus, and not to That of our 
author. | | 

150+ Efvos d axev w avly, Thus we 
muſt read this ſentence, with the Va- 
tican manuſcript. Avly, in the vulgar 
editions, is ſcarce ſenſe: For, if it 
can be ſuppoſed to relate to Pallene, 
it is a very ſtrange way of ſpeaking to 
ſay dvly exe «vos, inftead of ebe ee 
eviyy, But, in order, to enter into the 
accuracy of the Vatican manuſcript, 
we muſt confider that «x«», in this 
place, ſignifies to inhabit, in which 


In Polyh. c. 123. | C : 
| ruſaei, 


P 2 
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Cruſaei, who were in alliance with the Trojans, and had 

aſſiſted them, during the war, with greater alacrity than 
any of their confederates. 

XLVIII. This, therefore, is the moſt credible EY 
concerning the flight of Aeneas, which is taken from Hel- 
lanicus, one of the ancient writers, in his hiſtory of the 
Trojan affairs: There are different accounts given of the 
ſame things by ſome others alſo, which I look u pon as leſs 
probable than this. But, let every reader judge as he thinks 
proper. Sophocles, the tragedy writer, in his drama, called 
Laocoon, repreſents Aeneas, juſt before the taking of the 
city, removing with his family to Ida, in obedience to the 
orders of his father Anchiſes, who remembered the injunc- 
tions of Venus; and, concluded from the prodigies, which 
had, lately, happened to the Laocoontidae, that the ruin of 
the city was not far off. His iambics, which are ſpoken by 
another perſon, are as follows: Now Aeneas, the ſon of 
« the goddeſs, is at the gates, bearing his father on his 
« ſhoulders, whoſe back, ſtruck with thunder, diſtills on 
de his linen garment: He carries with him, “on chariots, 
ſenſe, it is is taken by the beſt authors. 151. Kurd de waray omiluy wf, 
Exer, oxwy. Heſychius. And this uſeof I am obliged to depart from all the 


the word the Latin writers have bor- tranſlators, both French and Latin, 
rowed from the Greeks ; in rendering this verſe. And, notwith- 


Auare agite, et, primo laeti cum lumine ſolis, ſtanding my great veneration for 


Quas loca, qui e habeant homines, ubi moenia gentis, Cafaubon, who has taken great pains 
Veftigemus * ; to correct it, I think the verſe, as it 


ſtands in all the editions, carries with 
ſays Aeneas in Virgil, juſt after he it a very obvious ſenſe. Had Caſau- 
landed in Italy. bon attended a little more to the force 


Aeneid. B. vii. V. 130. | 
« al} 
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all his family: There follow a multitude, but, not ſo 
< many, as you defire, and thoſe who wiſh well to this 


<« Phrygian colony.” 


But Menecrates, the Xanthian, 


fays, that Aeneas betrayed the city to the Greeks, from his 
enmity to Alexander; and that, upon the ſtrength of this 
merit, he was allowed, by the Greeks, to ſave his family. 
His account, which begins from the funeral of Achilles, is 
delivered in theſe terms : © The Greeks were oppreſſed 
with grief, and thought the army had loſt its head: 


of the word an, he would not have 
thought it neceſſary to alter it to xvxav:, 
which has obliged him, alſo, to al- 


ter the whole ſtructure of the verſe. 
Kuxaew ſignifies 1 carry on chariots, 


which our author has, himſelf, ex- 
plained by telling us that Sophocles re- 
preſents Aeneas nar ch And 
this is the ſignification Heſychius, whoſe 
authority is often quoted by Caſaubon, 
gives to the word. KuvxAyooprr, i 
eiuatu xoMypty, Neither can I agree 
with * Plutarch in reading js for 
vely, becauſe wuclos, which ſignifies 4 
zent, is below the dignity of tragedy. 
Thistradition, that Anchiſes was ſtruck 
with thunder, is followed by Virgil, 
who makes him ſay to his ſon, when. 
he was preſſing his father to accom- 
pany him in his flight, 

Jampridem inwiſus divis, et inutilis annos 
Demoror ; en quo me dium pater, atque hominum rex 
Fulminis vit wentis, ct contigit igri v. 


I cannot conceive what le Jay could, 


ſſibly, mean by tranſlating the verſe 
fore us in this manner, ſa rabe de 


x Nees agel. cl xax. 
B. xiii. p. 882. 


7 Aeneid. B. ii. J. 647. 


pourpre reluit de la Iumiere qui Penvi- 
ronne. This has not the leaſt pretence 
to a tranſlation, and may be applied 
to any other verſe in Sophocles, as 
well as to this. The ignorance we are 
in concerning the perſon in this drama; 
who ſpeaks theſe verſes, and the per- 
ſon, to whom they are addreſſed, 
makes it impoſſible to tranſlate them 
with any tolerable beauty: So that, it 
is hoped the reader will content him- 
ſelf with a literal verſion of them. -: 

152+ Mevexgalys 0 Zavhio, Ke ORA 
Teeynles, Hynorrnos, The * firſt of 
theſe hiſtorians is ſeldom mentioned; 
and all we know of him is that he 
treated of the affairs of Lycia. The 
ſecond is as little known. * Strabo 
ſays he was born in a town near Cuma, 


called ai Freyndes. He writ of the 


Trojan affairs. Hegeſippus is more 
known by this paſſage of our author 
than by any thing elſe we can find 
concerning him. As to. Hellanicus, 
mentioned a little before, ſee the 66: 
annotation. FEY 


z Voſkus de Hiſt, Graec, B. iii. p. 387. 


& How. 
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However, they ſolemnized his funeral, and made war 
upon all the country, till Ilium was taken by the 
<« treachery of Aeneas, who delivered it up to them. For 
C Aeneas, being diſregarded by Alexander, and excluded 
« from the honours of the prieſthood, ruined Priamus ; 
e and, having done this, he became one of the Greeks.” 
Others ſay, that he reſided, at that time, at the fea port, 
where the Trojan ſhips lay : And others, that he had been 
ſent, with a body of forces, into Phrygia by Priamus, upon 
ſome military expedition. Some give a more fabulous account 
of his departure. But, let it be, as every one thinks. 
XLIX. What happened after his departure creates ſtill a 
greater doubt in moſt people: For, ſome, after they have 
brought him as far as Thrace, ſay he died there: Of which 
number are Cephalo Gergithius, and Hegeſippus, who writ 
concerning Pallene, both ancient hiftorians, and of great 
authority. Others convey him, from Thrace, to Arcadia, 
and ſay he lived in the Arcadian Orchomenus, and, in a 
place, which, though in the midland country, yet, by reaſon 
of the fens, and a river, is called Nuoc, an iſland: And, 
that the town, called Capyae, was built by Aeneas, and 
the Trojans, and took its name from Capys, a Trojan, 
(lt Kamen, This ron is called many puſſies in Vigil, chat Copy. 
ſays that it was reported to have been and © Virgil, alſo, ſays that Capua in 
built by Aeneas, and called Capuae, Italy received its name from him: 


from Capys ; and that it ſtood near - is | 
Mantinea in Arcadia. It appears, by Et Capys : hinc amm Campanae ducitur urbi, 


B. xiii. p. 95. Aeneid. B. x. J. 145. 


Ariſthus, 
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4 Arifthus, who has written of the affairs of Arcadia, 
and, others, give this account. Some affirm, that, in- 
deed, he came hither ; but that he died in Italy, and not 
here, as many relate, particularly, Agathyllus, an Arca- 
dian, the poet, who, in an elegy, ſays thus: © He came 
into Arcadia, and, in Neſus, married his two daughters 
© Codone, and Anthemone : But he himſelf haſtened to the 
C Heſperian land, where he begot Romulus,” The arrival 
of Aeneas, and the Trojans in Italy, is atteſted by all the 
Romans, and confirmed by the ceremonies, obſerved by 
them, both in their ſacrifices, and feſtivals ; by the Sibyl's 
books, the Pythian oracles, and many other things ; which 
none ought to reject, as contrived for the ſake of embelliſh- 
ment. Many monuments, alſo, evident to this day, are 
ſubſiſting, even among the Greeks, on thoſe coaſts, where 
they landed, and among thoſe people, with whom they 
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154 · Apes, Ayaluancs. Ariacthus, 
or Ariſthus is ſcarce known but by 
this paſſage of Dionyſius ; to which, 
alſo, Agathyllus is obliged for the 
little we know of him. 

155. EibvaAnns T Aoyia, Koi Xeuruor 
Noba. A Thucydides makes the ſame 
diſtinction between prophecies in proſe, 
and oracles in verſe, when he jj 

of the ominous figns, that uſhered in 
the Peloponneſian war; mona jv 
aoha txsytlo, oA os Xe oyunder : 
Upon which, the Greek ſcholiaſt, very 
properly, obſerves, Aoyia eg r woe 
Ts Ou Asyoutve xalatoyadny xe10jor 
Je oirives tpptiews Nh, tpOogupriver 
re Atyoricery. This reaſon, if there was 


«B.ii.c. 8. 


no other, would convince us that the 
Sibyk's books were in proſe. As for 
Thoſe in Greek hexameter verſe, 
which have been, often, quoted by 
men of more zeal than learning, they 
are now known to be pious frauds : 
For the author of them differs from 
all other prophets, not ofily in fore- 
telling things, that are paſt, but, alſo, 
in being, perfectly, free from obſcurity. 
The great Scaliger never mentions him 
without giving him this, or the like 
appellation, pſeudo/ibyllinus barielus. 
As for the Pythian oracles, it is well 
known they were delivered in verſe, 
at leaſt, as long as they were in credit 
enough to maintain a poet, 
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ſtaid, when ſtorms, or con winds detained them in 
their harbours: In mentioning which, though they are 
many, I ſhall be as ſhort as poſſible. They, firſt, went to 
Thrace, and landed on the peninſula, called“ Pallene: 
It was inhabited, as I have ſaid, by Barbarians, named 
Cruſaei, where they found a ſafe retreat. There they ſtaid 
the winter ſeaſon, and built a temple to Venus upon one 
of the promontories, and alſo a city, called Aenea, where 
they left all thoſe, who, from fatigue, were not able to 
bear the ſea, or choſe: to remain there, as in a country 
they were, for the future, to look upon as their own. 
This city ſubſiſted to the time of the Macedonian empire 
under the ſucceſſors of Alexander ; but was deſtroyed in the 
reign of Caſſander, when ** Theſſalonica was building: 


And the inhabitants of Aenea, with many others, removed 


to the new-built City. 


L.. From Pallene, the Trojans failed to Delos, Anius 
being, then, king of that iſland: Here many monuments 


156 Taaaumy. M. ** ſays, in his 
note upon this paſſage, that this penin- 
ſula was in Macedon, and, entirely, 
different from That of Thrace called, 
alſo, Pallene; but that is a miſtake ; 
this is the ſame peninſula, which, 
formerly, belonged to the Thracians, 
and, afterwards, to the Macedonians. 
That gentleman did not, I believe, 
obſerve that our author, before, gave a 
ſummary account of Aeneas's voyage, 
and now enters into a detail of it. 

157 · Io Aiwerav, This town is 


B. xliv. c. 10. f B. xl. c. 4. 


called by © Livy, in one place, Aenia, 
and, in another, Aenea; where, he ſays, 
an annual ſacrifice was performed to 
Aeneas, the founder of it. | 

158 · Qeroanovmy. 5 Strabo ſays, alſo, 
that the inhabitants of Aenea, and of 
the neighbouring villages, were re- 


moved to Theſſalonica by Caſſander, 


who gave to his new- built city the 
name of his wife: She was daughter 
to Philip, and ſiſter to Alexander the 
great. This town is, now, called 
Saloniki. | - 


6 Epit. of Strabo. B. vii. p. gz. 


of 
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of the arrival of Aeneas, and the Trojans, were to be ſeen, 
while this iſland was inhabited, and '* flouriſhed. Then, 
being arrived at Cythera, another iſland, lying off Pelopon- 
neſus, they built a temple there to Venus. While they were on 
their voyage from Cythera, and not far from Peloponneſus, 
one of Aeneas's companions, by name, Cinaethus, died, 
whom they buried upon one of the promontories, which, 
from him, is, to this day, called Cinaethion. And, hav- 
ing renewed their affinity with the Arcadians, concerning 
which I ſhall treat afterwards, and ſtaid a ſhort time in theſe 
places, where they left ſome of their people, they came to 
e Zacynthus. The Zacynthii, alſo, received them in a 
friendly manner on account of their conſanguinity (For 
Dardanus, the ſon of Jupiter, and Electra, the daughter of 
Atlas, had, as they ſay, by Battea, two ſons, Zacynthus, 


159+ H/ he. Portus, and Sylburgius high- prieſts ſhould be kings, but chat 
have, very juſtly, obſerved that juxa, kings ſhould be high - prieſts, that is, 


or are is wanting before e to com- 
plete the ſenſe. The reader will re- 
member that Þ Virgil, alſo, carries Ae- 
neas to Delos, where Anius, then, 
reigned, 2 | 

Rex Anius, rex idm hominum Phoebique ſacerdos. 


This, I imagine, Virgil deſigned as a 
compliment to his patron Auguſtus, 
who, like Julius Caeſar, was pontifex 
maximus, a dignity, which all his ſuc- 
ceſſors injoyed till | Gratian was ſo 
very wiſe as not to accept it, which 
many emperors have fince had ſufh- 
cient cauſe to lament. It was, no 
doubt, a very wiſe inſtitution, not that 


b Aeneid. B. iu, y. 80. 


Vol. I. 


the heads of their churches. The 
iſland of Delos is ſo much celebrated 
both by the poets, and hiſtorians of old, 
and of ſo little conſequence now, that 
both theſe are reaſons for me to ſay 
no more of it than that the modern 
Greeks, in their half Barbarous lan- 
guage, call it Sdilous. [Ee dal 

160+ Konga. 
called Cerigo. | 

161+ Kö & Strabo, alſo, men- 
tions this place as lying near Taenaron, 
a promontory of Laconia. 

162+ Eig Zaxvfoy, This iſland is now 
called Zante. 


This iſland is, now, 


' Zozimus, B. iv, p. 250. Edit. of Oxf. B. viii, p. 552. 


and 


* 
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and Erichthonius; of whom one was the anceſtor of Arens, 
and Zacynthus the founder of the ifland) In memory, 
therefore, of this conſanguinity, and by reaſon of the kind- 
neſs of the inhabitants, they ftaid here ſome time; and, 
being, alſo, detained by ftormy weather, they offered up à 
facrifice to Venus, in a temple, built by themſelves ; which, 
to this day, the Zacynthii perform in common, and, alfo, 
celebrate games, conſiſting, among other exerciſes, of a 
courſe to be run by young men, in which, he, who comes 
firſt to the temple, gains the prize: This is called the courſe 
of Aeneas, and-Venus, -and ſtatues are erected there to both 
of them. From thence, ftanding out to ſea, they came 
to Leucas, the place being, yet, in the poſſeſſion of the 
Acarnanes. Here, alſo, they built a temple to Venus, which 
ſtands in the little iſland, that lies between Dioryctus, and 
the city: It is called the temple of the Aenean Venus. 
From thence, they failed to Actium, their fleet lying at 


63+ Exeter #8 mth ayi0v worms aperer vor 
wavy. This ſentence is, ſadly, tranſlated 
by M. *. De ld ayant lev? Pancre ils 
prirent terre d Leucade. I do imagine 
that Aeneas, and his people, could 
ſcarce have failed, if they had not 
weighed anchor; but, what becomes 
of mexayos? They were to ſail from 
Zante to the iſland of Leucadia, now 
called, Santa Maura, and had their 
choice either to ſteer their courfe be- 
tween Cephalenia, now called, Cefa- 
logna, and the continent, where the 
ſtreight is full of little iſlands ; or to 
ſtand out to ſea, and leave Cephalenia 


to the eaſt : They choſe the latter; and 
this is, what our author calls, very 
properly, wiaa9y10c wave. In this ſenſe, 
the word is uſed by! Thucydides, Who, 
packing of the Lacedaemonian ſqua- 
ron, that ſailed from the cape Malea 
to attack Melos, ſays, wxzvom v u unte 
Go Manas warayin, Which Hobbes. 
has, with his uſual accuracy, tranſlated 
in the following manner, Theſe gallies 
holding their courſe from Malea through- 
the main fea, 
164+ Aue. This town is now called 
Figolo, and ſtands at the mouth of the 


Ambracian gulph, known, now, by 


4 B, viii. e. 39. 


anchor 
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anchor off a promontory of the Ambracian bay. After that, 
they came to Ambracia, of which city Ambrax, was, 
then, king: He was the fon; of Dexamenus, the for of 
Hercules: And monuments of their arrival are left in both 
places; at Actium, the temple of the Aenean Venus, and, 
near to it, That of the great gods; both which remain to 
this day; and, in Ambracia, a temple of the ſame goddeſs, 
and a chapel, dedicated to the memory of Aeneas, near the 
little theatre, in which there is a ſmall ancient ſtatue, faid 
to be of Aeneas, that was honoured with facrifices: by the 


prieſteſſes, called by them, Awupumoaur. 
LI. From Ambracia, Anchiſes with the fleet, 1 
the ſhore, came to Buthrotum, a ſea-port of Epirus. 


the name of golfo ds Larta. Oppoſite 
to Actium, Auguſtus built a town, 
which he called Nicopolis, in memory 
of the ſignal v1 
that place, by the conduct of Agrippa, 
againſt his infatuated rival, Marc An- 
tony. Ambracia retains its old name 
with a ſmall variation, being, now, 
called Ambrakia. 

265. AgCgat d Arfapers Tv Hoaxarc, 
I find, wy note in Hudſon, chat Fal. 
merius, after taking great pains to find 
out all the ſons of Hercules, ſays there 
is no ſuch man as Dexamenus among 
them; for which reaſon, he is of * 
nion, that this Dexamenus is the 
ſon, who was ſo much celebrated * 
his magnificent entertainment of Her- 
3 
166. Bylewlov. Aeneas, in Virgil, 
purſues the ſame courſe; and, having 
failed within ſight of Zacynthus, and 


= Aeneid. B. iii. y. 270. 


he obtained off 


of ſeveral iſlands lying near the con- 


tinent, particularly, Ithaca, which had 


produced Ulyſſes, that formidable e- 
nemy to the Trojans, he arrives at 
Buthrotum, now, Butrinto; where he 
finds Helenus in poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Epirus. But Virgil deſcribes 
this voyage of Aeneas ſo much better 
than I can, that I ſhall lay i it before the 
reader in his on words ®: 


Jam medio apparet fluctu w—_— Zacynthes, 
Dulichuumgue, Samegus, et Neritos ardua ſais. 
Effugimus ſcopules Ithacae Latrtia regna, 
Et terram aliricem ſacui execramur Ulyſſis, 
Mor et Leucatae nimboſa cacumina montis, 


Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apoll. 


" Litoraque Epiri legimus, portugue ſubimus 


Cbaonio, et celſam Buthr:ti aſcendimus ur bem. 


Hic incredibilis rerum fama occupat aures, 
Priamidem Helenum Graias regnare per urbes, 


Conjugio Aeacidas Pyrrhi ſceptriſque petitum. 
oh 292. 
Q 2 But 
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But Aeneas, with the ableſt men of the army, in two days, 
marched to Dodona, to conſult the oracle: There they 
found the Trojans, who had come thither with Helenus: 
And, having received anſwers concerning their colony, and, 
among other Trojan offerings, dedicated to the god brazen 


cups (ſome of which are ſtill extant, and, by their inſcrip- 


tions, which are very ancient, ſhew by whom they were 
given) they joined their fleet, after a march of about four 
days. The arrival of the Trojans at Buthrotum is made 
manifeſt by a hill, called Troy, where they, formerly, 
incamped. From Buthrotum, they ſailed cloſe to the 
ſhore, and came to a haven, which was, then, called the 
haven of Anchiſes, but, now, its name is more obſcure; 
where alſo, they built a temple to Venus; and, then, croſſed 
the Ionian ſea, having for guides in their navigation, ſome, 
who accompanied them of their own accord, and took 
with them Patron, the Thurian, and his men. The greateſt 
part of whom, after the army was, ſafely, arrived in Italy, 
returned home: But Patron, with ſome of his friends, being 
prevailed on by Aeneas to ingage in the colony, ſtaid with 


The oracle of Dodona is much cele- 


brated by the poets, and hiſtorians in 
all ages; and, for that reaſon, it will be 
a laſting monument both of the kna- 
very of the prieſts, and the folly of 
the people. 

167- Nux Js aoa0t550av £0005 0v0Ppatoiay. 
Caſaubon has, with great learning, and 
ſagacity, ſhewn that this haven, the 


name of which, our author ſays, was 
become obſcure, was not Caſſiope, but 
Ancbeſmus; which he confirms by a 
paſſage in one of o Cicero's letters to 
Atticus, where he ſays, Brunduſium ve- 
nimus V11. kat. Decemb. ufi tud felicitate 
navigandi. Ita belle nobis flavit ab Epiro 
leniſſimus Ancheſmites. c 


© B. vii, Epiſt. 2. 


them. 
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them. Theſe, according to ſome, inhabited Alontium, 
a town of Sicily. In memory of this kindneſs, the Romans, 
afterwards, beftowed Leucas, and Anactorium u pon the 
Acarnanes, which they had taken from the Corinthians ; 
and the former deſiring to reinſtate the Oeniadae, they 
gave them leave to do it, and, alſo, to enjoy the produce of 
the iſlands, called the Echinades, in common with the 
Aetoli. But, to return to Aeneas: His people did not 
all go aſhore at the ſame part of Italy, but moſt of them 
landed at the cape Iapygia, which was, then, called the 


168. E AN. This town ſtands 


on the north of Sicily, not far from 


the ſea, near the river Chydas, and is 
now called Alontio. Cicero accuſes 
Verres of having robbed the inhabi- 
tants of all their wrought plate. 

169+ Avaxlogrov. 4 This town ſtands 
near to the Ambracian gulph, not far 
from the temple of Apollo at Actium. 
It is, now, called YVonizza. | 
170+ Owradas. Near the mouth of the 
riverAchelous, lay a country, that was 
called, as * Strabo ſays, Paracheloitts, 
by its being often overflowed by that 
river ; which confounded the bounda- 
ries of the lands belonging to the A- 
carnanes, and their neighbours, the 
Aetolians ; and this produced frequent 
wars between thaſe two nations. Ir 1s 
ſaid that Hercules, by raiſing banks, 
pur a ſtop to this inundation of the 
river, and introduced plenty into a 
country, that, before, was, generally, 
covered with water; which gave oc- 
caſion to the fable of Amalthea's horn. 


Fourth Oration againſt Verres. q Strabo, B. x. p. 691. B. x. p. 703. 
v B. x. p. 703» B. vi. c. 44. 


t B. ii. c. 102. 


This ſervice Hercules did to the coun- 
ay in favor of Oeneus, who was king 
of it; and whoſe daughter Deianira 
he had married. From Oeneus, the 


people were called Oeniadae. _ 


271+ Exivadas. Theſe are ſmall iſlands 
lying at the mouth of the Achelous. 
* Pliny makes them nine. Thucy- 
dides, and, after him, * Strabo were of 
opinion that theſe iſlands would, one 
day, be joined to the continent by the 
mud, continually, brought down by 
the Achelous, which, the former ſays, 
is a large, and turbid river. It is ſaid 
that this has happened to all theſe 
iftands, but three, which are, now, 
called, Curſolari, or Cuzzolari. 
" 172+ Axpay Ianvyiay. Thus Caſaubon 
reads it inſtead of axgarIanrvyas, which 
he, very properly, fipport by the au- 
thority of Thucydides, who calls 
this promontory by that name. I find, 
alſo, that * Strabo calls it axea I=nvyia. 


It is, now, called, Capo di S. Maria di 
Leuca. 4 


B. iv. e. 12. 
x B. ii. P- 185. 


Salentine 
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174 


is a pr 
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cape: The reſt diſembarked at a place, called 
mm, where Aeneas himſelf landed in Italy. This 
tory, that forms a harbour in the ſummer, which, 
from that time, is called the haven of Venus: Aſter this, 
they failed along the ſhore to the ſtreight, having Italy on 
one TOE and left in theſe places, alfo, ſome traces of their 


arrival; among others, a brazen patera in the temple of 
Juno, on which is inſcribed, in ancient characters, the name 

of Aeneas, who dedicated it to the goddeſs. 
III. When they came near Sicily, whether they had any 


deſign 


of landing there, or were forced from their courſe by 


tempeſts, which are common in theſe ſeas, they difimbarked 
at that part of the iſland, which is called * . Here, 


173 · H 16's Ta Reg ν⁰ννe . We are 
obliged to the Vatican manuſcript for 
this correction. The ſouth weſt part 
of this peninſula was inhabited by the 
Salentini, whoſe territories ? Strabo 
ſays, included the promontory Iapygia. 
For which reaſon, it is called by * Pliny 
Salentinum promontorium. . 

174* Abus aer. This temple of Mi- 
nerva is mentioned by many ancient 
authors. It ſtood to the north of the 
cape Iapygia, and was called by the 
Romans, Caſtrum Miner vae, Ara Mi- 
nervae, and Miner vium, and, now, Caſtro. 
Here, alſo, Aeneas lands ind Virgil; 

portuſque pateſcit 
Jam propior, templumque apparet in arce Minerwat: 
Vela legunt ſocii, et proras ad litora torquent. 


175 · At rave. A town on the ſouth 


welt part of Sicily, not far from Lily- 


1 B. vi. p. 42 


5. B. iii. e. 1 3. 
* Aeneid. B. iii. 5. 5 30. 


© Cluver, Sicil. Antiq. B. ii. p. 36. 


baeum : It is now called «© Trapani. 
This town ſtands in a peninſula, the 
ſouth ſide of which forms a fine port. 
Drepanum received its name from its 
figure, which, being curved, was 
thought to reſemble a ſithe, in Greek, 
derravor ; which figure gave name, 
alſo, to Meſſana, another city in Sicily, 
which was called Zancle, from Z« 
another Greek word for a ſithe. In 
Drepanum, Aeneas, as * Virgil ſays, 
loſes his father Anchiſes, and, for this 
reaſon he calls it, a melancholy coaſt ; 


Hinc Drepani me portus et illastabilis ora 
Accipit. 


Here, alſo, he finds his countryman 
Aceſtes, called, by the hiſtorians, Ae- 
geſtus ; and here was the coaſt, where 
his brother Eryx had reigned. 


2 Cluver, Ital. Antiq. B. iv. p. 1240. 


d Aeneid. B. iii. 5. 707. 


they 
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they found the Trojans, who, with Elymus, and Aegeſtus, 
had left Troy before them; and who, being favoured 
both by fortune, and the winds, and, at the ſame time, not 
over burthened with baggage, had a quick paſlage to 
Sicily, and were ſettled near the river . Crimeſus, in the 
country of the Sicani, who, out of friendſhip, had beſtowed 
the land upon them by reaſon of their relation to Aegeſtus, 

who had been born, and bred in Sicily by the following 
accident: One of his anceſtors, a man of diſtinction, and 
of Trojan extraction, being upon ill terms with Laomedon, 
the king, ſeized him for — reaſon, and put him to death, 

and, with him, all his male children, leſt he ſhould ſuffer 
ſome miſchief from them; but, thinking it unbecoming 
him to put his daughters to death, as they were yet virgins, 


1556. Ol ruxue TE nets yt ufo nein Na- 
Copuerer, I cannot perſuade myſelf that 
our author deſigned vgw as an epithet 
both for rv, and — though L 
find the Latin tranſlators have applied 
it to both; and ſo would Ovid, no 
doubt, if he had tranſlated it, as any 
one may gueſs, by the following diſt ich, 
which, is, pretty much, in the ſame 
taſte, and which L have heard much 
admired : 


 Demophoon ventis, et werba, et vela dedifti : 
Vela queror reditu, verba carere fide . 


This is the language itty poet, 
not of a loveſick girl, who would have 
expreſſed herſelf with leſs wit, and 
more paſſion. If I have applied the 
word favoured both to fortune, and the 
winds, it is becauſe favourable, in our 


of a wi 


by — 


e Phyll. to Demoph. 3.25. | 


language, is applicable to both in a. 
figurative ſenſe : But e, when ap- 
plied to fortune, is in the figurative 
and, when to the wind, in a literal ſenſe. 
But this epigrammatic way of writing 
is much below-the dignity, of hiſtory, 
and no author deſpiſes it more than. 
Dionyſius. The only difficulty is, that 
run, without this epithet, may be 
thought too general, and not to ſigni ae 
But this difficulty will 

removed, if we conſider the word, 
as explained by Heſychius. Tvxy, 
lids. | 

177* Ke nov. This ri ver, is, ſome- 
times, called Ke, and, by * Plu- 
tarch, Kewyoos : It falls into the ſea 
not far from Lilybacum, on the ſouth 
weſt coaſt of Sicily, and is, now, called 
Balici. 


f Life of Timoel, 


and. 
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and unſafe to ſuffer them to marry any of the Trojans; he 
delivered them to ſome merchants, with orders to carry 
them to the moſt diſtant country: They were attended in 
their voyage by a noble youth, who was in love with one 
of the two virgins, whom he married as ſoon as ſhe arrived 
in Sicily; and, during their ſtay among the Siceli, they had 
a ſon, whoſe name was Aegeſtus; and who, having learned 
the manners, and language of the inhabitants, after the death 
of his parents, Priamus being, then, king of Troy, obtained 
leave to return home; and, having aſſiſted him in the war 
_ the Greeks, '* while theſe were employed in taking the 
„he failed back again to Sicily, being accompanied, in 
his flight, by Elymus, with the three ſhips, which Achilles 
had with him, when he plundered the Trojan cities, and 
which, by their ſtriking upon ſome hidden rocks, he had 
loſt. Aeneas, finding theſe men here, ſhewed them great 
kindneſs, and built two cities for them, called“ Aegeſta, 
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178»  AMoxoutrys rue mwohewe, I think rpetual alliance, and friendſhip, but, 


la ville ttant ſur le point d'ttre priſe, in 
M. 9, does not expreſs the author's 
ſenſe ; and ſubmit it to him, whether 


2 qu'on prenoit la ville would not 
cloſer tranſlation of it in his lan- 
Suage. 

279 Aryt5av xa: EU. The firſt of 
theſe towns was, afterwards, called 
Segeſta, by the Romans, and looked 
upon by them to have been founded 
by Aeneas. 8 Cicero ſays the inhabi- 
tants could prove this: For which 
reaſon, they eſteemed themſelves as 


united to the Romans, not only, by a 
b Sic, Antiq. p. 265. 


s Againſt Verres, fourth oration, 


alſo, by conſanguinity. This town 
ſtood near the river Simois, after it 
had been joined by the Scamander, 
both Trojan names, and the ruins of 
its ſea port are ſtill to be ſeen at a 
place which * Cluver ſays is, now, 
called Caſtel d mare. This place lies 
on the ſouth weſt coaſt of Sicily. But 
this great geographer, very unjuſtly, 
cenſures * Virgil for making Thoneus 
ſay t to Dido, 


ſunt et Siculis regioni bus Arber, | 
 Armaque, Trojanogue a ſanguine dared defer, 


I Aencid. B. i. . 549- 
and 
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and Eryx, where he left ſome part of his army; which, 1 


imagine, he did by choice, to the end that thoſe, who were 


tired with fatigue, or, otherwiſe, diſliking the ſea, might in- 
joy reſt, and a ſafe retreat: But ſome write, that the loſs of 


part of his fleet, which was burnt 


by ſome of the women, 


who were diſſatisfied with wandering, obliged him to leave 
thoſe behind, who belonged to the ſhips, that were burnt ; 


before Aeneas had ever been in that 
iſland : For, ſays he, the poet brings 
him thither after the death of Dido. 
From whence, he concludes that Vir- 
gil, very much, forgot himſelf, when 
he ſpoke of the arrival of Aeneas at 
Drepanum in Sicily. But, if Cluver 
had conſidered the ſeries of Virgil's 
narration with a little more attention, 
he would not have paſſed this cenſure 
on him. Aeneas lands at Drepanum, 
where he loſes his father ; from thence, 
he ſets fail for Italy; but is driven, 
by a tempeſt, on the coaſt of Africa 
near Carthage: And n Virgil begins 
his narration with his hero's failing 
from Sicily. 


Vix e conſpectu Siculae telluris in altum 
Vela dabant laeti. 


Ilioneus, therefore, very properly, men- 
tions Sicily, and Aceſtes in his ſpeech 
to Dido: And it muſt be ſuppoſed 
that Aeneas, during his firſt ſtay in 
Sicily, had ſeen Aceſtes; becauſe, 
when he came to that coaſt the ſecond 
time, Virgil makes Aceſtes ſurpriſed 
at the arrival of his allies, who, he 
imagined, were in Italy, and * con- 
gratulating them on therr return, 

» Aeneid. B. i. 5. 34. 


_®'B. vi. c. . 


Vol. I. 


Aeneid. B. v. J. 35. . 40. 


Et procul excelſo . wertice montis 
Adventum ſociaſque rates, occurrit Aceſter, 


k Gratatur reduces. 


It is plain, therefore, that Aeneas had 
been in Sicily before he went to Car- 
thage, and ſaw Dido. While he was 
there the ſecond time, he built Aegeſta; 
and, having left the women there, and 
thoſe of his people, who were not am- 
bitious of a great name, he failed to 
Italy with the reſt, who were few in 
number, but eager for action; 


Tranſcribunt urbi matres, populumgue volentem 
Deponunt, animos nil magnae laudis egentes, . 
Ii tranſtra novant, 

Exigui numero, fed bello vi vida virtui. 


Every reader, who admires Virgil, 
will excuſe this digreſſion in juſtifica- 
tion of him. Concerning the other 
town, called, Eavua, by our author, 
Cluver, very juſtly, contends that we 
ſhould read Egvzxa, which he ſupports 
by the authority of ® Thucydides, who 
ſays that Egvz and Eys5a were two 
cities belonging to the Elymi. 
Cluver fights with the arms of geogra- 
phy, in which he was better exerciſed 
then in Thoſe of criticiſm. 


1 Aeneid. B. v. y. 750. 


R and, 


Here 
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and, for that reaſon, could fail no longer with their com- 
panions. | 

LIII. There are many monuments of the arrival of Aeneas, 
and the Trojans, in Sicily ; but the moſt remarkable are the 
altar of the Aenean Venus, placed on the ſummit of mount 
Eryx ; and, a temple, dedicated to Aeneas, in Aegeſta ; the 
firſt being erected by Aeneas himſelf, to his mother; and the 
temple, by thoſe left there by the fleet, who conſecrated it to 
the memory of their deliverer. The Trojans, therefore, who 
came hither with Elymus, and Aegeſtus, remained in theſe 
places, and continued to be called Elymi; for Elymus was 
the firſt in dignity, as being of the royal family, from whom 
they all took their name. Aeneas, and his companions, 
leaving Sicily, croſſed the Tyrrhene ſea, and came, firſt, 
to a port of Italy, called“ Palinurus, which, they ay, 
took its name from one of the pilots of Aeneas, who died 
there. After that, they came to an iſland, which they called 
3: Leucoſia, from a woman, who was a relation to Aeneas, 
and died at that place. From thence, they came to an 
anchor in a deep and beautiful haven of the Opici, which, 
from! Miſenus, a man of figure, who, alſo, died there, they 


180. TIzaivgees, When! Virgil ſaid, 132+ Minn. Miſenus, the trumpeter 
of Aeneas, who was thrown into' the 
ſea here by his rival, Triton, is much 
he ſpoke like a prophet, as well as a celebrated by Virgil. Our country- 
poet; for this place is ſtill called Pa- man, Dryden, who was a man of great 
linuro, and the cape, Capo di Palinuro. learning, and. very capable both of 

181. ACN This is the name all taſting, and expreſſing the beauties of 
authors give to this liccle rocky iſland, poetry, is tranſported with the laſt of 
called, now, la Licoſa. the two following verſes, which, they 


n Aeneid. B. vi, 5. 381. 
called 


Aeternumgue locus Palinuri nomen habebit, 
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called by his name: And, coming to the iſland, *** Prochyta, 
and to the promontory, *'* Caieta, they named theſe places 
in the ſame manner, deſiring they ſhould ſerve as monu- 
ments of the women who died there; of whom one, is ſaid 
to have been a relation of Aeneas, and, the other, his nurſe. 
At laſt, they arrived at Laurentum in Italy ; where, coming 
to the end of their wandering, they threw up an intrench- 
ment; and the place, where they incamped, is, from that 
time, called Troy: It is diſtant from the ſea about four 
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ſay, * Virgil added, while he was re- 
citing the Aeneid to Auguſtus, 


Miſenum Aecoliden : quo non praeſtantior alter 
Aere ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantuP, 


This cape is, ſtill, called Capo Miſeno. 
I have not followed the Vatican manu- 
ſcript, where this haven is called ayuyy 
xa»0; ; becauſe, if it had been @ bad 
haven, it would not have been the 
conſtant ſtation of the Roman fleet, 
provided for the ſecurity of the Tyr- 
rhene ſea; which it, certainly, was, as 
may be ſeen in many ancient authors, 
particularly, in the letter, mentioned 
in a former note, which Pliny the 
younger writ to Tacitus, giving him 
an account of his uncle's death. 

183+ eo ilu. A little iſland lying off 
cape Miſenum, now, called Procita, 
and Procida. | 

184. Axgw'yguw Koutly, Thus Caſau- 
bon has, very judiciouſly, corrected 
this paſſage : But wiſh he had left 
out Tvxy, Which, I think, can have no 
place here. For I do not fee why Ae- 
neas, when he was failing along this 


* Preface to Freſnoy's Art of painting. 
28 | 


r Aeneid. B. vi. Y. 164. 


coaſt, could be ſaid to have come to 
this promontory by chance any more 
than to any other. Caieta, ſtill, retains 
its name with a ſmall variation, it be- 
ing, now, called Gacta. Here, again, 
Virgil has followed the ſame hiſtorians 
with our author, and ſays, this place 
received its name from the nurſe of 
Aeneas, who died here. 


Tu quogue litoribus noflris, Aueia nutrix, 
Aeternam moriens famam, Caieta, dedifti d. 


185. Tooie. © Livy gives the ſame 
account. Ab Siclid claſſe Laurentum 
agrum tenuiſſe : Troja et huic loco nomen 
. The place, where Aeneas formed 
his camp, muſt have been between the 
lake of Oſtia, and the eaſt fide of the 
Tiber. Our author ſays he was under 
a neceſſity of making this digreſſion 
concerning the arrival of Aeneas in 
Italy, becauſe many hiſtorians aſſerted 
that Aeneas never came thither at all. 


This aſſertion many modern authors 


of great reputation have revived, and 
and written, profeſſedly, on that ſub- 
ject. For which reaſon, I ſhall follow 


4 Aeneid. B. vii. 5. 1. 


ſtadia. 


R 2 
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ſtadia. I was under a neceſlity of relating theſe things, and 
of making this digreſſion; ſince ſome hiſtorians affirm that 
Aeneas did. not, even, come into Italy with the Trojans ; 
and ſome, that it was another Aeneas, not the ſon of An- 
chiſes, and Venus; others, that it was Aſcanius, the ſon of 
Aeneas; and others, that they were ſome other perſons, 
There are, who pretend, that Aeneas, the ſon of Venus, 
after he had ſettled a colony of his people in Italy, returned 
home, was king of Troy, and, dying, left his kingdom to 
Aſcanius, his ſon, whoſe poſterity injoyed it for a long time: 
Theſe are, in my-opinion, deceived, by miſtaking the ſenſe 
of Homer's verſes. For, in the iliad, he repreſents Neptune, 
foretelling the future ſplendor of Aeneas, and his poſterity, 


in this manner ; 


* 


5 On great Aeneas ſhall devolve the reign, 


And ſons ſucceeding ſons the laſting line ſuſtain. 


the example of our author, and, alſo, 
make a digreſſion, to anſwer the ob- 
jections of theſe writers. But, I eaſily, 
foreſee that a diſſertation of this kind, 


in which many things muſt be anſwer- 


ed, and many eſtabliſhed, will be much 
too long to be inſerted among the 
notes; I ſhall, therefore, give it a place 


by itſelf at the end of this book. 


186. Nuy de du Awetzo. I have given 


Pope's tranſlation of theſe verſes, which 


I ſhall always obſerve, when any verſes 
of Homer are quoted in the courſe of 
this work. For a poet muſt be tranſ- 


| lated by a poet; and his tranſlation of 


the Iliad will be admired as long as 


— 


Pope. 


the Engliſh language ſhall be under- 
ſtood. He has a long note upon theſe 


verſes, in which he takes notice of the 


explication our author gives of them 
in the paſſage, now, before us; and, 
upon the whole, treats the arrival of 
Aeneas in Italy, as a chimera, invented 
both by Virgil, and our author, to 
compliment Auguſtus. But, I ſhall 
conſider his — at large, as alſo, 
Thoſe alledged by Bochart in his letter 
to Segrais, to which he refers. I hope 
no critic will find fault with his tranſ- 
lation of theſe verſes, becauſe he has 
left out the word. Trojans, which is the 
very point in diſpute ; ſince, as Homer 


Thus, 


in this manner: 
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Thus, ſuppoſing that Homer knew theſe men reigned in 
Phrygia, they invented the return of Aeneas, as if it were 
not 1 they lived in Italy, they ſhould reign 
over Troja But, it was not impoſſible that he ſhould 
reign over thoſe Trojans he had carried with him, though 
ſettled in another country. However, "_—_ reaſons, alſo, - 
may be given for this miſtake. 

LIV. But if this creates a difficulty, cha the ſpuletre 
of Aeneas is ſaid to be, and is ſhewn, in many places, it 
being impoſſible for the ſame perſon to be buried in more 
than one; let them conſider that this difficulty is common 
to many, particularly to men of illuſtrious fortunes, and 
wandering lives; and let me inform them that, though only 
one place received their bodies, yet, their monuments were 
erected in many, through the gratitude of thoſe, who had 
receivedſome benefits from them; particularly, if any of their 
family, ſtill, remained, or any city had been built by them, 
or if their reſidence, among any of thoſe people, had been 
long, and diſtinguiſhed by inſtances of humanity : All which 
agree with the *” account, we have received, of this hero. 
For, having preſerved Troy, when it was taken, from utter 


had, in the preceding verſe, mentioned manner, * Virgil has adapted them to 
Priam, the kingdom, that was to de- his ſyſtem. 

volve on Aeneas, muſt be underſtood Hie domus Aeneae cunctis dominabitur oris, 

to be That of the Trojans. We find, Fe nati natorum, et qui naſcentur ab illi, 

by * Strabo, that ſome read theſe verſes 187. Muboteyyprra. See the end of 


the 37th annotation. All the tranſlators 


| have adhercd to the vulgar ſenſe of the 
No. qi d Awerae Buy IANTEZZIN ut. word, without conſidering the abſur- 


meaning the Romans. And, in this dity, that, viſibly, reſults from 1 it. 
B. xiii. p. 906. t Aeneid, B. ili. y. 97. 


de- 
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deſtruction, and ſent away the Trojan allies ſafe to Bebrycia; 
left his ſon Aſcanius to reign in Phrygia ; built a city of 
the ſame name with himſelf in Pallene; married his 
daughters in Arcadia ; left part of his army in Sicily; and, 
during his reſidence in many other parts, viſibly, behaved 
himſelf with great humanity, he acquired the voluntary 
affection of thoſe people, and, for that reaſon, was honoured, 
after his death, with temples, and monuments in many 
places: What cauſe, then, can be aſſigned for the monu- 
ments erected to him in Italy, if he never reigned in thoſe 
parts, reſided there, or was, intirely, unknown to the inha- 
bitants? But this point ſhall be, again, diſcuſſed, and made 
manifeſt, as often as the occaſion ſhall require it. | 
LV. The reaſon why the Trojan fleet failed no further 
into Europe, is to be attributed to the oracles, which were 
fulfilled in theſe parts, and to the will of Heaven, many 
ways, revealed to them. For, while their fleet lay at anchor 
off Laurentum, and they were incamped near the ſhore, 
firſt, the men, being oppreſſed with thirſt, and there being 
no water in the place, (what I ſay, I had from the inhabi- 
tants) ſprings of the ſweeteſt water were ſeen riſing out of 
the earth ſpontaneouſly, of which all the army drank, and 
the place was overflowed, till the ftream ran down to the 
ſea from the ſprings, which, at this time, are not fo high as 
to overflow ; but there is a little water, contained in a hol- 
low place, which the inhabitants fay is conſecrated to the 
ſun ;. and, near it, two altars are to be ſeen, one to the eaſt, 
the other to the weſt; both of TWO ſtructure; upon 


which, 
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which, they ſay, Aeneas offered up his firſt ſacrifice to the 
god in acknowledgement for the water. After that, while 
they were at dinner upon the ground, many of them ſtrewed 
parſley under their victuals, inſtead of a table; but, others 
ſay, they made uſe of wheaten cakes, that they might eat 
with greater cleanlineſs: When all the victuals, that were 
laid before them, were eaten, one of them eat of the parſley, 
or cakes, that were laid under their victuals, and then 
another; and one of Aeneas's ſons, as it is ſaid, or, ſome other 
of the company, happened to ſay, Behold, we have eaten 
even the table! As ſoon as they heard this, they all cried 
out, with joy, that the farſt part of the oracle was, now, 
fulfilled. For, a certain oracle had been delivered to them, 
as ſome ſay, in Dodona; but, as others write, in Erythrae, 
a town near mount Ida, where lived a Sibyl of that coun- 


188. AvehopuCyoav* @opvCay does not, 
always, ſignify to ad diſorderly, as it is 
generally, ſuppoſed : It, ſometimes, 


ſignifies, to applaud : A remarkable 


inſtance of which we find in Demoſ- 
thenes; Tavla axuoarlss eee, xa Do- 
gv leg. de og Atysl as. 

189+ LS. This Erithraean Sibyl 
is much celebrated by many authors, 
both ancient and modern, who have 
abuſed their leiſure in tranſmitting the 
impoſtures of one age to the credulity 
of the next. Of all the etymalogies 
of the word Sibylla, That, given by 
Servius, ſeems to come neareſt the 
truth; he ſays the name is derived 
from Es Bray, the decree of Jupiter, 
of which, it ſeems, theſe ladies were 


" Philip. 2%. On the third book, Aeneid. . 452. 


the interpreters. It is certain, that, 
in the Aeolic, or Doric dialect, os is 
4.06; from whence came the oath, fo 
much uſed by the Lacedaemonians, 
who ſpoke the Doric diale&, ua v 
Ti; by which they meant the two 
brother gods, Caſtor, and Pollux: 
This very extraordinary prophecy, that 
the Trojans were to reſt from their 
labors in the place, where they ſhould 
eat their tables, Virgil, who would 
omit no tradition, which had any thing 
marvellous in it, puts into the mouth 
of the Harpy, who, we find, was, alſo, 
a prophetefs, TT 

| Sed non ante datam cingetls moenibus urbem, 
Quam vos dira fames noſtraeque injuria cacdit 


Anbeſas ſubigat malis conſumere menſas. 


x Aeneid. B. iii. y. 255. 
try, 
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try, a prophetic nymph, who ordered them to ſail weſtward 
till they came to a place, where they ſhould eat the tables: 
And, when they found this had . 3 they ſhould 
follow a quadruped, as their guide; and, wherever the 
animal, ſpent with fatigue, laid itſelf down, there they 


ſhould built a city. Calling to mind, therefore, this pro- 


phecy, ſome, by the order of Aeneas, brought to the place, 
appointed by him, the images of the gods out of the ſhip; 
others prepared '”* pedeſtals, and ur for them; and = 
women with ſhouts, and dancing, accompanied the images : 
And Aeneas, with his companions, when the ſacrifice was 
ready, ſtood round the altar with crowns on their heads. 


LVI. While theſe were offering up their prayers, the ſow, 


which was the deſtined victim, being big with young, and near 
her time, when the prieſts were! beginning the immola- 
tion, broke looſe, and, flying from thoſe who held her, ran 

up into the country. Aeneas, underſtanding this was, cer- 


tainly, the guide the oracle had pointed out, followed it, 
with a few of his people, at a ſmall diſtance, fearing leſt, 


This prophecy, which ſeemed to threat- 
en ſo dreadful a famine, “ he ſolves, 
alſo, in the ſame harmleſs manner 
with our author; 

Heus ! etiam menſas conſumimus, inguit Iulus. 

Nec plura alludens : ea vox audita laborum 

Prima tulit finem. 

199+ Babe. This is the proper Greek 
word for . z and, in this ſenſe, 


It is uſed by 7 Herodotus, who, ſpeak- 
9 of the perſons ſent from Athens 


y Aeneid. B. vii. y. 116, 


- 


to Aegina to bring away the ſtatues 
of Damia, and Auxeſia, ſays they en- 
deavoured to take them from their 
pedeſtals, ra ayanuale reals wmaugay tc 
r Babewv EZ avacray. Le Jay ſeems 
not to have liked the word ; for which 
reaſon, he has left it out. The other 
French tranſlator has ſaid des marche- 
fat which is not the term in his 

anguage. Why not des piedeftaux ? 

it Kalagyoperor. See the ©2249 


annotation. 


In Terpfich. c. 85. EN 
being 
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diſturbed by her ipurſuers, ſhe might be frightened from the 
courſe fate had pruſtribed to her. The ſow, having gone 
about four and twenty ſtadia from the ſea, ran up a hill, 
where, being tired, ſhe lay down. But Aeneas (for the 
oracles ſeemed, now, to be fulfilled) obſerving the land to 
be barren, and at a diſtatice from the ſea, where, even) the 
road was unſafe, found himſelf in great perplexity whether 
they ought, in obedience to the oracle, to ſettle there, where 
chey were to lead a life of perpetual miſery, without any 
injoyment, or go further, in ſearch of a better ſoil!. Whille 
he was in this conſideration, accuſing the gods, on a ſudden, 
they ſay, he heard a voice, which came from a wood, the 
perſon, who uttered it, not appearing, by which he was 
commanded to ſtay there, and build a city, immediate! v 
and not, by giving way to the uncertainty of his 
opinion that he was going to ſettle in a barren country, to 
reject his future, and, in a manner, preſent happineſ#:-For, 
it was decreed, that, iſſuing forth from this barren and ſmall 
habitation, he ſhould, in proceſs of time, acquire a ſpacious 
and fertil country; and that his children, and poſterity 
ſhould be maſters of a vaſt empire, which ſhould laſt for 
many ages; that, for the preſent, therefore, this city ſhould 
be a retreat for the Trojans; ; but that, after as many years, 
as the ſow ſhould bring forth young ones, another large and 
flouriſhing city ſhould be built by his poſteri ty. It is faid, 
that Aeneas, hearing this, and looking upon the voice as 
ſomething divine, did, as the god had commanded. But, 
others ſay, that, while he was 3 with anxiety, and 
Vol. I. had 
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had ſo far abandoned himſelf to grief, as neither to come into 
the camp, nor take any nouriſhment, but laying himſelf down 
to reſt that night, where it overtook him, a great and won- 
derful phantom appeared to him in“ his ſleep, in the ſhape of 
one of his houſhold gods, and gave him the advice, juſt before, 
mentioned. Which of theſe accounts is the trueſt, the gods, 
only, know. The next day, it is faid, the ſow brought forth. 
thirty young ones; and that, according to the oracle, as 
many years after, another city was built by the Trojans, 


concerning which J ſhall ſpeak. i in a proper place. 


LVII. Aeneas ſacrificed the ſow, with her young, 


his houſhold gods, in the place, where, now, ſtands hea 


wooden hut, which the Lavinienſes look upon as holy, 
and preſerve it inacceſſible to all but fi ee : Then, 
ordering the Trojans to remove their camp to the hill, he 


placed the images of his gods in the beſt part of it ; 


and, 


immediately, began to build the town with the greateſt ala- 


cry 3 ; and, going down. to the country round him, 


took 


192+ Fyygrvroy, This word | is, here, Hic locus urbis erit, requies ea certa 1 
taken adverbially, as in the following E guo ter denis urbem redeuntibus anni 


A ſcanius clari condet cognominis Albam. 
194, Kaus. I know this 


verſe of Homer: 


Kult, oo, Heros pros evurviou wakes odge. 


word; 


ſometimes, ſignifies a chapel, but, of- 


293 Teraxoila N xoigec, etc. This tener, @ wooden but, from * No, wood. 


; prophecy, b Virgil, who, like our au- Portus, and M. SS 7 have bon ir hs * 


thor, had, no doubt, met with it in the former ſenſe ; le Jay has ſaid une pe- 


old Roman hiſtorians, makes the river 7z7te retraite, which is ſomething -like 

Tiber deliver to Aeneas; the ſenſe. Sylburgius is the only one, 
| Ty ** enen, Who has rendered it properly, caſa 
ED ; lignea, If it had been a chapel, our- 
Triginta capitum foetus enixa, jacebit ; author needed not to have faid that it. 
Abba, fol recubans, albi circum ubera nati. was looked upon as holy. 


II. g. Y. 56. Aeneid. B. viii. Y. 42. 


frem 
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from thence ſuch things, as were of uſe to him in building, 
the loſs of which was likely to be the moſt grievous to the 
owners, ſuch as iron, timber, and inſtruments of agriculture. 
In the mean time, Latinus, who was, then, king of the 
country, being at war with a neighbouring people, called 
the Rutuli; and, having fought ſome battles with ill ſucceſs, 
received an account of what had paſſed, in the moſt terri- 
fying manner, as, that all his coaſt was laid waſte by a foreign 
army; and, if he did not, immediately, put a ſtop to their 
depredations, the war, with his neighbours, would become 
more grievous to him. Latinus was ſtruck with this news; 
and, laying aſide all thoughts of the preſent war, he marched 
againſt the Trojans with a great army: But, ſeeing them 
armed after the Grecian manner, drawn up in good order, 
and prepared to receive him with reſolution, he did not think 
it prudent to hazard an immediate ingagement; ſince hie 
ſaw no probability of defeating them at the firſt onſet, 
 ” as he had expected, when he firſt marched out againſt 
them: But, incamping on a hill, he found it convenient to 
recover his troops from their preſent fatigue, which, from 
the length of their march, and the eagerneſs of the purſuit, 
was very great: And he reſolved, after he had paſſed the 
night there, to attack the enemy by break of day. Having 
taken this reſolution, a certain genius of the place, appear- 
ing to him in his ſleep, ordered him to receive the Greeks, 
as cohabitants with his own ſubjects; adding that their ar- 


195+ Kal n — Jetay. The Vatican this ſentence, which is very imperfect 
N has, * reſtored in all the editions. 


„ rival 
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rival would be attended with a great advantage to him, and 
a common benefit to the Aborigines. The fame night; 
Aeneas's houſhold gods, appearing to him, adviſed him to 
perſuade Latinus to grant them a ſettlement, of his own 
accord, in that part of the country they deſired, and, to uſe 
the Greek forces, rather as allies, than as enemies. However, 
the dream hindered both of them from beginning an ingage- 
ment. As ſoon as it was day, and the armies were drawn 
up in order of battle, heralds came to the commanders from 
both, deſiring that theſe might have a conference together) 
which was complied with. 


LYHI. And, Grit, Lame complaintd-*/of the Waden 
« war, they had made upon his ſubjects, without any pre- 
e yious declaration ; and deſired Aeneas would let him know 
« who he was, and what he meant by plundering the 
«country, without any provocation, ſince he could not be 
« ignorant that all, who are attacked, have à right to repel 
« the invader: And, that, when he might have obtained, in 
« a friendly manner, and by the conſent of the inhabitants, 
cc whatever he could, reaſonably, deſire, he had choſen to 
« take it by force, contrary to the right of all nations, and 
with greater diſhonor, than credit to himſelf.” After 
he had faid this, Aeneas anſwered ; << We are natives of 


196” Aya xar Qecer Ta enough. Neither fa I think" that piller 
Latin tranſlators have Xp. Th this, ſes terres, in the other French tranſla- 
very properly, by agere et ferre, which, tor, though better far than the other, 
like many other Latin expreſſions, is, expreſſes ayey u Peg en ſo well as the 
originally, derived from the Greek. expreſſion our language has ſupplied 
Des ates d boſtilits qu on avoit exercez, me with. 

| 0 Troy, ö 


© * 


in le Jay, I think is ſcarce ſtrong 
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“Troy, a eity famous among the / Greeks;' of which 


? «>, | ; * - | | G | 
197+ By ENA. M. , in his note ſpeaks of the city of Argos, that we 
upon this paſſage, blames our author, built by Pelaſgus in Theſſaly, he di. 
violently, for making Aeneas call the ſtinguiſhes it by the name of liaxacy:s 
Greeks EN e, which name, he ſays, ov Apyos, as 
the people of Greece were not known % IG e 
by till many ages after the Trojan wary . OL EN IONS + 
and, even, not ſo early as in That, in in which, he has been followed by the 
which Homer lived, who never calls geographers. But I ſhall leave con · 
all the Greeks Exams, but only gives Nectures to thoſe, who want arguments. 
chat name to the inhabitants of Phrhi- © | have undertaken. to prove that tze 
otis, who followed Achilles to Troy. Seneral name of the Greeks was Exams 
1 have read what. © Thucydides, and many years before the Trojan war; 
Strabo have ſaid upon this ſubject ; and, conſequently, that our author was 
bur I do not think the arguments, guilty of no anachroniſm, nor deſerved 
alledged by the latter, ſo concluſive as cenſure for calling them ſo. In the | 
others, that may be drawn from chro- lixth epocha of the Parian marble, the ' | 1 
nology, to prove that the Greeks, in ue 1 mentioned, when Hellen, the 
general, were known by the name of ſon of Deucalion, reigned in Phthiotis; 
EAAyvis many years, nay, ſome ages, and the Greeks, who had, till then, 
not only, before Homer, but, even, been known by the name of Teac, 
before the Trojan war. But I muſt, Were called Baan. The year, there 
previouſly, obſerve that, if the cenſure, ſet down, is 1257, In the 25 epocha, 
/ thrown upon our author by that gen- the taking of Troy is mentioned, and 
tleman, is well grounded, Virgil is, the year, ſet down, is 945. If, there- 
alſo, included in it; fince he calls fore, from 1257, we deduct 945, it 
Achaemenides, Graius, in the fame will be found that the people of Greece. | 
period of time, in which, Aeneas, in Mere called EAAnvis, 312 years before 
our author, calls the Greeks Exams * the taking of Troy. This is confirm- 
4 Conſertum tegmen ſhinis : at ca Grains. + ed by the moſt celebrated chronolg-. 
gers; who all agree that Troy was 
taken 1a the 3530® year of the Julian 
* p 8 — Chriſt; 
and that the in the time of Deu- 
5 e e, tat Ae calion, happened 1529 years before ; 
means only the inhabitants of Theſſa- K Chriſt, and in the-3185® year of the WO. 
ly; but J am not ſo clear that, when Julian period : So that, the interval, 
he 8 ſays, wii 7: yo 8 between the flood of Deucalion, the 
A. gos mw xAze; eU af; EAAAAA, xa peo A, father of Hellen, and the taking of 
he means any particular country, or Troy, muſt, according to- them, con- 
city of Theſſaly; becauſe, when he ſiſt of 345 years. SE 
e B. i. e. 3. B. viii. p. 568. © Aeneid. B. iii. . 594. f Tliad. f. V. 498. 
5 Odyſſ. a, . 344. b Iliad. g. v. 681. cher, p. 26, Petavius, B. i. c. 11. and 7. 
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I am very ſenſible, that Homer, when 
he ſays, | £1 
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being deprived by the Achaeans, after a ten years war, 
« we wander up and. down, through the want both of a 
c city, and a country, where we may live for the future; and 
c are come hither, in obedience to the commands of the 
« gods: The oracles aſſuring us that this land alone is re- 
« ſerved for us, as the haven of our wandering. We have, 
« n lately, taken from the country thoſe things we wanted, 
ce with greater regard, indeed, to our unfortunate ſituation, 
ee than to decency, which we very much condemn : But we 
vill compenſate them with many good ſervices, in yielding 
* to you our perſons, and our minds, well diſciplined againſt 
« dangers, to employ them as you think proper, in preſerving 


c your country from the inroads of enemies, and in aſſiſting 


198+ Nei. This word muſt, cer- 
tainly, have been miſplaced by the 
tranſcribers; and I make no doubt but 
our author writ srogrZ@opt)e ptv vec51, etc. 
to which aue e d, in the next 
| ſentence, anſwers very fully. 

199* Auguxt5tgcov Wannev 1 EuirgeTertgov. 
This is OPPO ed to air x ov pretrANov 
K MAI, With which Latinus had re- 
proached Aeneas. But here is an un- 
common expreſſion, that, very well, 
deſerved the obſervation of the com- 
mentators; and, that is, the uſe of 
warn with a comparative: However, 
I have met with it in the beſt writers; 
one inſtance of which 1 ſhall quote 
from Demoſthenes, with whoſe manner 
of writing our author ſhews, by his 
critical works, that he was, perfectly 
well, acquainted. That great orator 


reproaches the Athenians with having 


Olynth. i. 


made it dangerous to give them good 
advice; the conſequence of which, he 
tells them, will be, that, whoever gave 
them ſuch advice, would, not only, 
ſuffer, unjuſtly, himſelf without doing 
them any ſervice, but, alſo, render it, 
for the future, ſtill more dangerous to 
propoſe ſuch things to them, as were 
molt for their advantage, ! axaz Aal ee 
To AezFov MAAAON sl, y vo To Ta BeNlig 
Avyev S$OBEPNTEPON on. It is very 
extraordinary that the Latin writers 
ſhould imitate the Greeks in this un- 
common manner of ſpeaking ; but ſo 
it is, and many inſtances might be 
iven of this alſo, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with one from ® Juſtin, who, 
ſpeaking of Lycurgus, ſays, non in- 


ventione earum (legum) magis quam eu- 
emplo clarior, K 


m B. iii. c. 2. 


cc you 


* 
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c you, with alacrity, to conquer theirs. We, humbly, intreat 
ce you not to reſent what we have done, aſſuring yourſelves, 
« that we did it not through contempt, but neceſſity: And 
« 0 eyery thing, that is involuntary, deſerves forgiveneſs : 
« So that, you *** ought not to take any reſolution to the 
« prejudice of us, who are your ſuppliants: If you ſhould,. 
« we mult beg the tutelary gods, and genius's of this country 
ce to forgive us what we are, even, compelled to do; and. 
« endeavour to defend ourſelves againſt you, who are the. 
« aggreſſors in this war; which will not be the firſt, nor the 
ce greateſt we have been ingaged in. When Latinus: 
heard this, he made anſwer; © I can aſſure you, I have 
ce great benevolence. towards the Greek nation, in general; 
and the inevitable calamities of mankind give me a real 
ec concern: I ſhould be very ſolicitous for your preſervation, 
« if I were convinced that you came hither in ſearch of a 
« habitation; and, that, * contented with a ſhare of the 
land, and injoying what is given you, in a friendly manner, 


200 · Aras ds CUY vwuns @Z10v ro &xu010V, 


203. E, ar T6 yus organs, I 
Our author, often, adopts the ethics of 5 


have never met with anzoxgyou, or 


Ariſtotle, who ſays,. £ ue TOs $XS001G 
ET&1Yw), Xo \oywy yiroueray, ty ds Tos 
axyoig ovhyruuns. 

21. Kat d vas, etc. The Latin 
tranſlators, and commentators have 
been, very much, puzzled to clear up 
this period : I imagine none of them 
had ſeen the Vatican manuſcript. 

202* AToAguoaiuer. Ax ue, ou £78 
rey 1J:wv r jacvov, ANNA Xa £744 r 
#vavluy tarlzi. Suidas. | 


@roXewoir, as the Vatican manuſcri 

has it, in any author, or lexicon, in 
this ſenſe; for which reaſon, I ſhalt 
venture to make a ſmall alteration in 


the text, or, rather to reftore it, as, I 


believe, our author writ. it, azoyenco- 


purves T8 7e felge: Every one, who has 
read Herodotus, muſt have found 
awzoxgad more than once, made uſe 


of to ſignify what is meant here, that 


is, to be contented, 


DB. iii. e. 1. 


*© your 
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you will not endeavour, by force, to deprive me of the 
„ ſovereignty; and, if the aſſurances you give me, are real, 


<« ] deſire to give, and take — which will 1 our 


* (league inviolate.“ 


LIX. Aeneas, having accepted this deeped, a treaty was 
1 0 between the two nations, and confirmed by oath, to 
this effect; that the Aborigines ſhould grant to the Trojans 
as much land: as they deſired, that is, the ſpace of about forty 
ſtadia round the hill; that the Trojans ſhould aſſiſt the 
Aborigines in the war they were then ingaged i in, and join 
them with their forces, upon every other occaſion, when 
ſummoned ; and that both nations ſhould aid one another, 
to the utmoſt of their power, as well with their aſſiſtance, 
as advice. After they had concluded this treaty, and ſe- 
cured the — of it, by delivering their children as 


hoſtages, they marched, with joint forces, againſt the cities 


of the Rutuli: And, having ſoon ſubdued all oppoſition there, 
they went to the town of the Trojans, which was half 


finiſhed; and, haſtening the work with one mind, they 


fortified the town with a wall. This town Aeneas called 
Lavinium, as the Romans themſelves ſay, from the daughter 
of Latinus, whoſe name, according to them, was Lavinia; 
but, as ſome Greek hiſtorians have aſſerted, from the 
daughter of Anius, king of Delus, whoſe name was, alſo, 
Lavinia; and who, dying of ſickneſs, while the firſt city was 
building, and being buried in the place where ſhe died, the 


- city was fo called, in memory of her. She is ſaid, alſo, to 
have imbarked with the Trojans, and to have been given by 


her 
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her father to Aeneas, at his deſire, as a propheteſs, and a 
wiſe woman. While Lavinium was building, theſe prodigies 
are ſaid to have happened to the Trojans. A fire breaking 
out, ſpontaneouſly, in an adjoining wood, a wolf, they ſay, 
brought ſome fuel in his mouth, and threw it upon the 
fire; and an eagle, flying thither, fanned the flame with 
the motion of his wings: In oppoſition to theſe, a fon, 


having moiſtened his tail in a river, endeavoured to ex- | 


tinguiſh the fire; and, ſometimes, thoſe, that were kindling 
it, prevailed; and, ſometimes, the fox, that was trying to 
put it out: And, at laſt, the former got the better, and the 
other went away, unable to do any thing further. Which, 
Aeneas, obſerving, ſaid, this colony would become famous, 
be worthy of admiration, and very much celebrated; but, 
in its increaſe, would be envied by, and grievous to, its 
neighbours: However, that it would. overcome its adver- 
ſaries; the favor of Heaven being more powerful to ſup- 
port it, than the envy of men to oppoſe it. Theſe were the 
2 ſigns of the incidents, that were to happen to this 
Of which there are monuments, now, ſtanding i in the 
ee. of the Lavinienſes; theſe are brazen images 
of the animals, which have been preſerved for many ages. 
IX. Aſter the city of the T. rojans was built, both nations 
were, extremely, deſirous of injoying the mutual benefit of 
their new alliance: And their kings ſet the example, and 
mixed the dignity of the native and foreign families by a 
contract of marriage, Latinus giving his daughter Lavinia 
to Aeneas: After which, the reſt, allo, had the ſame in- 
Vol. I. T | clination 
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clination with their kings; and, by a ſwift union of their 
cuſtoms, their laws, and religious ceremonies ; by inter- 
marriages, and a communication of the rights of their cities ; 
by mingling all together, and by calling themſelves Latines, 
from Latinus, king of the Aborigines, they adhered ſo 
firmly to their league, that no time has, yet, ſevered them 
from one another. The nations, therefore, which were 
gathered together under one form of government, and from 
whom the Roman people derive their origin, before the 
city they, now, inhabit, was built, are theſe: Firſt, the 
Aborigines, who drove the Siceli out of theſe parts, and 
were Greeks, originally, of Peloponneſus, the ſame, who, 
with Oenotrus, removed from the country, now, called 
Arcadia, according to my opinion: Then, the Pelaſgi, who 
came from ** Haemonia, as it was, then, called, now, Theſ- 


204+ Aluovias · See the 51* annotation. 


I do not think that a tranſlator is under 


the ſame obligation with regard to his 
author, as the lawyers ſeem to think 
themſelves under in relation to their 
clients; that is, that he is to defend 
him right, or wrong. Dionyſius is 
going to prove that the Trojans were, 
originally, Greeks, in which he is 
juſtified by hiſtorians of the beſt au- 
thority; but I doubt much whether 
that will juſtify him in faying, as he 
did a few pages before, that the Tro- 
jans were armed after the manner of 
the Greeks; and, much leſs, in making 
Evander tell Aeneas that he had a great 
affection for all the Greeks, even, after 
the latter had informed him that they 
were Trojans, I do not, indeed, re- 


o Iliad. T. y. 2. 5. 8. 


member any in Homer, which 
ſhews that the Greeks, and Trojans 
were armed after a different manner; 
but he defcribes them as going to the 
charge under very different circum» 
ſtances; the firſt advancing with a. 
confuſed noiſe, like cranes going to 
make war upon the Pygmies ; and the 
other in ſilence breathing ardor, and a 
reſolution to ſupport one another o; 


Tease ue xAalyy T, $10Ty T (Wav, oorifes we. 


Or d apa way oiyy perez Taos AN, 


Ev Qupecs Lai ic GAZE LEY bAANAGIOL. 


1 believe no general would deſire that 


his men ſhould go on to an attack with 


a truer ſpirit than Homer has here de- 
ſcribed. 


faly : 
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ſaly: Thirdly, thoſe, who came over into Italy with Evan- 
der, from the city of Pallantium: After theſe, the Epei, and 
Pheneatae; who were part of the Peloponneſian army, 
commanded by Hercules, with whom ſome Trojans, alſo, were 
mixed: And, laſt of all, the Trojans, who, with Aeneas, 
had eſcaped from Ilium, Dardanum, and the other Trojan 
cities. | n 
LXI. That the Trojans were a nation, truly Greek, which, 
formerly, came from Peloponneſus, has been, long ſince, 
aſſerted by ſome authors, and ſhall be, briefly, related by 
me alſo. The account concerning them is this. Atlas was 
the firſt king of the country, now, called Arcadia, who 
lived near the mountain, called Thaumaſius: This man 
had ſeven daughters, ſaid to be placed among the ſtars, by 
the name of the Pleiades; one of whom Jupiter married, and 
had by her two ſons, Jaſius, and Dardanus : Jaſius lived 
unmarried: But Dardanus married Chryſes, the daughter of 
Palas, by whom he had two ſons, Idaeus, and Dimas, who, 
ſucceeding Atlas in the kingdom, reigned ſome time in 
Arcadia. Afterwards, a great deluge happening in Arcadia, 
the plains were overflowed, and, for a long time, incapable 
of being tilled. The people (for, as they lived upon the 


205+ Oavuecioy ogg. This is ſhewn her prieſteſſes were ſuffered to enter. 

by Glareanus to be the true reading, 26. I,.. This muſt be the true 
becauſe Pauſanias ſpeaks of a moun- reading; which is confirmed by 1 Vir- 
tain of that name in Arcadia. This gil. 

mountain, I find, Pauſanias ſays ffood 
_ the 3 Moloſſus; and on 7;6u/que pater. 
the top of it, there was a cavern con- . - 
Frets to Rhea, into which none but He is, alſo, called Inno by * Strabo. 


In Arcad. c. 36. 4 Aeneid, B. iii, . 167. *Epit, B. vii. p. 511. 
= 11 2 moun- 


Bine Dardanus ortus, 
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mountains, they laboured under a great ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions) conſidering that the land, that remained, would not 
be ſufficient for the ſupport of them all, they divided them- 
ſelves into two parts; one of which ſtaid in Arcadia, and 
created Dimas, the ſon of Dardanus, their king ; the other, 
left Peloponneſus on board a numerous fleet; and, failing 
along the coaſt of Europe, they came to a gulph, called 
227 Melas, and happened to land on a certain iſland of Thracia, 
but I am not able to ſay whether it was, before, inhabited, 
or deſert: They called this iſland, Samothrace, a name, 
compounded of the name of a man, and of That of the 
place ; for it belongs to Thrace, and the founder 'of it was 
Samon, the ſon of Mercury, and of a nymph of Cyllene, 
called Rhene : Here, they ſtaid not long, becauſe they found 
themſelves under great difficulties with regard to their ſup- 
port, as having a barren land, and a boiſterous ſea to contend 
with; but, leaving ſome few of their people there, the 
greateſt part of them, removing again, went to Aſia, Dardanus 
being the leader of their colony, (for Jaſius died in the iſland, 
being ſtruck with thunder, for deſiring to go to bed with 
Ceres) and, diſimbarking in the ſtreight, now, called the 
Helleſpont, they ſettled in that country, which was, after- 
wards, named Phrygia. Idaeus, the ſon of Dardanus, with 
part of the army, inhabited the mountains, which, from 


20 · Fug Tor MeAgue xoaroy* The gulph ſite to the mouth of the Hebrus, 
Melas lies on the north weſt of the BE now, by the name of la Marifa. 
Thracian Cherſoneſus : And the iſland * Strabo gives the ſame account of 
of Samothrace, now called Samandrati, Dardanus, and Jaſion, and adds that 
is at the entrance of this gulph, op- Samothrace was, before, called Samos, 


5 Epit, B. vu. p. 511. 


him, 
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him, are called the Idaean mountains, where he built a 
temple to the mother of the gods, and inſtituted myſteries 
and ceremonies, which are obſerved, to this day, through- 
out all Phrygia; and Dardanus built a city of the ſame 
name with himſelf, in a country, now, called Troas, Teucrus, 
who was king of it, giving him the land, from whom, that 
country was, anciently, named Teucris. Many authors ſay, 
and, particularly, Phanodemus, who writ the Attic anti- 
quities, that this man came into Aſia, from Attica, where 
he was chief of the diviſion, called ** Xypete; and of this 
they bring many proofs: They add that, being maſter 
of a large and fertil country, and but, thinly, peopled, he 
was glad to ſee Dardanus, and the Greeks, who came 
with him, in hopes both of their aſſiſtance in his wars 
againſt the Barbarians, and that the land might not be un- 
cultivated. | 


208 · Zyrilnc. This is, certainly, the 
true reading, and the name of this 
diviſion of the tribe of Cecropis, as we 
find in Harpocration; though it is 


otherwiſe in all the editions, and ma- 


nuſcripts, and, alſo, in Suidas, who 
calls this diviſion of that tribe, Zur ay. 
But there is a paſſage in Strabo, which, 
though faulty in another reſpect, will 
lead us to the true reading in this. 
t Strabo ſpeaks there of this very mi- 
gration of Teucer from Attica to Aſia; 
and ſays, aA Jen Tys Arluins aM, . 
ru Trvxgor Sναν £x dns Tewws, 05 wv 0 
Zvnilewv Arya: Caſaubon, in his note 
upon this paſſage of Strabo, was ſen- 
fible that the word Teo was more 


J. xiii. p. 901. 


than ſuſpicious; and, therefore, chang- 
ed it into Tos; and, to ſupport his cor- 
rection, quotes this very paſſage of our 
author, which he has accommodated 
to the words of Strabo, as he took 
them, and made our author ſay 4yus 
Zumrelewvos, ſuppoſing that Zur wn, in 
the former, was the name of this divi- 
ſion of the tribe of Cecropis : But that 
25 man was miſtaken in this, as we 

ave ſeen by Harpocration; who, in 
Sure auwyes, ſays, alſo, that this was the 
name of the individuals of that divi- 
ſion. Phanodemus, whom our author 
quotes upon this occaſion, is, often, 
cited by other authors, but that is all 
we know of him, | 


LXII. 
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LXII. But, it is, now, requiſite to ſhew how Aeneas was 
deſcended ; which I ſhall do, alſo, in few words. Dardanus, 
after the death of Chryſes, the daughter of Palas, by whom 
he had his two firſt ſons, married Batea, the daughter of 
Teucrus ; and, by her, had Erichthonius, who is ſaid to 
have been the moſt fortunate of all men, having inherited 
both the kingdom of his father, and That of his grand- 
father by his mother's fide. Of Erichthonius, and Callirhoe, 
the daughter of Scamandrus, was born Tros, from whom 
the nation has received its name; of Tros, and Acallaris, 
the daughter of Eumedes, Aſſaracus; of him, and Lytodora, 
the daughter of Laomedon, Capys; of Capys, and a nymph, 
ſaid to have been a Naid, Anchiſes; of Anchiſes, and Venus, 
Aeneas. Thus, I have ſhewn that the royal family of the 
Trojans, were, originally, Greeks, =” 

LXIII. Concerning the time, when Lavinium was built, 
there are different opinions; but the moſt probable ſeems 
to be That, which places it in the ſecond year after the 
departure of the Trojans from Troy: For Ilium was 


209. Grpoiles av. Caſaubon has ing le Jay has followed. However, I 


ſhewn, from very good authorities, 
that Oe is a term, particularly uſed 
by chronologers, in the ſenſe our au- 
thor has given it in this place. 

210+ TAtov u /&E N re Ati wilo non ru 
ec go. Thus, lam confident this paſſage 
ought to be read, - contrary to the 
opinion of Portus, and of Dodwell, 
who contend for See, in which they 
are followed by M. **; and, allo, 
contrary to the opinion of Sylburgius, 
who, would have it evauls, which read- 


have the ſatisfaction of finding myſelf 
ſupported in reading eaeoc againſt theſe 
great authorities, by a much greater, 


I mean That of Caſaubon, and Peta- 


vius. But, before I give my reaſons 
for reading exgos inſtead of ges, I muſt 
take notice of the glaring abſurdity in 
ſaying, with M. * ®, that Troy was 
taken on the twelfth of June towards 
the end of ſummer. It is well known 
that the year of the Greeks was luni- 
ſolar, and that the Athenians, whoſe 


taken 
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taken at the end of the ſpring, ſeventeen days before the 
ſummer ſolſtice, and the eighth of the ending month Thar- 
gelion, according to the computation of the Athenians ; 
there {ſtill remaining twenty days, after the ſolſtice, to com- 
plete that year. The firſt ſeven and thirty days after the 
taking of Troy, I imagine, the Greeks employed in regu- 
lating the affairs of the city, in receiving embaſſies from 
thoſe, who had withdrawn themſelves, and in concluding a 


computation our author ſays he fol- 
lows, by the direction of Solon, aſ- 
ſigned twenty nine, and thirty days, al- 
ternately, to their twelve months; 
which, it happened, that there was, 
every year, a deficiency of eleven days 
between their year, and the ſolar year *: 
To ſupply this deficiency, Meton, af- 
terwards, found out the cycle of inter- 
calating ſeven months in nineteen 
years. Solon, alſo, introduced, among 
the Athenians, the method of counting 
the ten laſt days of the month back- 
wards, and called the thirtieth day 
wy Kt ven, the old and new: Thereaſon 
of which, I imagine to have been, be- 
cauſe the new moon becoming vilible 
only in the evening of that day, part 
of it was thought to belong to the old 
month, and part of it to the new. 
Dionyſius ſays that Troy was taken on 
the eighth day of the ending month 


Thargelion, that is, the twenty third; 


ſeventeen days before the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice, after which, there wanted twenty 
days to complete that year. Let us, 
now, ſee how this account with 
the courſe of the ſun, and moon, that 
memorable year. The new moon, and, 
conſequently, the firſt day of the Attic 


» Sir Iſaac Newton. Chron. p. 75 and 76. 


month Thargelion, fell out, that years- 


on the twenty firſt of May, and the 


ſummer folſtice on the twenty eighth 


by of June" : So that, the twenty third 


of Thargelion was the twelfth of June, 
which, as our author ſays, was ſeven- 
teen days, that is, incluſively, before 
the ſummer ſolſtice : And, from the 
twenty eighth of June, to the nine- 
teenth of July, on which day, the new 
moon of their month Hecatombaeon 
fell out, there are twenty days, which 
he, alſo, ſays, remained to complete 
the year: For, it muſt be obſerved 
that the Athenians began their year on 
the firſt new moon after the ſummer 
ſolſtice. The aera of the taking of 
Troy being, thus determined, it will 
be no difficult matter to find the num- 
ber of years from that aera, to this 
preſent year 1755. Dionyſius will 
tell us from Cato that Rome was built 
432 years after the taking of Troy: 
From thence, to the birth of Chriſt, 
are 733 years; to which, if we add 
1755, there will be found 2940 years 
from the twelfth of June, on which. 


Troy was taken, to the twelfth of: 


June of this preſent year. 


w Petavius, B. ii. c. 10. part iii. 


treaty 
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treaty with them. The next year, which was the firſt after 
the taking of the city, the Trojans, ſetting ſail about the 
autumnal equinox, croſſed the Helleſpont; and, landing in 
Thrace, paſſed the winter ſeaſon there; during which, they 
received the fugitives, who were, continually, flocking to 
them, and prepared every thing, that was neceſſary for their 
voyage : And, leaving Thrace, in the beginning of the ſpring, 
they failed as far as Sicily. While they ſtaid there, that 
year was accompliſhed ; and they paſſed the ſecond winter 
in aſliſting the Elymi to build cities in Sicily. They ſet fail 
from that iſland, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would allow it; and, 
croſſing the Tyrrhene ſea, arrived, at laſt, at Laurentum, on 
the coaſt of the Aborigines, in the middle of the ſummer : 
And, having received the ground from them, they built 
Lavinium ; the ſecond year from the taking of Troy, being, 
now, completed. And this is my opinion concerning theſe 


events. | 


LXIV. Aeneas, having, ſufficiently, furniſhed the city, 
with temples, and other ornaments, of which the greateſt 
part remain, even, to this day, he, the next year, which was 
the third after his departure from Troy, reigned over the 
Trojans only : But the fourth year, Latinus being dead, he 
| ſucceeded him in his kingdom alſo; not only in conſidera- 
tion of his near alliance to him, Lavinia being ſole ** heireſs, 
11. EmTixAnes. The ſenſe of this avly ade y ds auly u. tus. 
word is, very well, explained by Har- In this ſenſe, alſo, * Virgil makes 
pocration. ETixAngos prev £54v n Tal; Drances ſay tO Turnus, | 
r XAngw 0gQavy Xo] NENe papers un cis i adeò dotalis regia cordi aft. 

* Aeneid, B. xi, y. 369. | . 
after 
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after the death of. Latinus, but, Yo, by reaſon of his being 
general of the army, in the war againſt their neighbours : 
For the Rutuli had, again, revolted from Latinus, and made 
choice of a certain deſerter for their leader, who was a re- 
lation of Amata, the' wife of Latinus, and whoſe name was 
Turnus. This man, exaſperated at the father-in-law of 
Aeneas, for marrying his daughter to a ſtranger, in prejudice 
to his relations, and, being incited by Amata, and in- 
couraged by others, went over to the Rutuli with the forces 
he commanded. 'The war being begun upon theſe com- 
plaints, and a ſharp battle inſuing, Latinus, Turnus, and 
many others were ſlain. However, Aeneas, and his people, 
gained the victory: Upon which, Aeneas ſucceeded his 
father - in- law in his kingdom: And, having reigned three 
years after the death of Latinus, in the fourth, he loſt his 
life in a battle: For the Rutuli, raiſing an army compoſed 
of the joint forces of all their cities, marched againſt him; 
and, with them, Mezentius, king of the Tyrrhenians, who 
thought his own country in danger. For the great increaſe 
of the Grecian power had, long ſince, given him offence ; 
And a ſevere battle being fought, not far from Lavinium, 
and many ſlain on both ſides, the armies were parted by 
the coming on of the night, and the body of Aeneas, no 
where, appearing, ſome concluded that he was tranſlated 
among the gods, and others, that he periſhed in the river, 


212. Augly Togves. This paſſage ſnews from the Roman hiſtorians, whoſe 
that Amata, and Turnus, in Virgil, works are, now, loſt. 
are not imaginary perſons, but taken 


Vol. I. U near 
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near which the battle was fought : And the Latines built 
a chapel to him with this inſcription : © * To the father, 
e and god of this country, who preſides over the waters of 
e the river Numicius.” But ſome ſay this chapel was erected, 
by Aeneas, to Anchiſes, who died the year before this war: 


It is a ſmall mound, ſurrounded with trees, regularly, planted, 
and deſerves to be ſeen. | 


LXV. Aeneas having left this life, about the ſeventh year 
after the taking of Troy, Euryleon, who, in the flight, had 
changed his name to That of Aſcanius, ſucceeded him in 
the government of the Latines: As for the Trojans, they 
were, at that time, beſieged, the forces of the enemy in- 
creaſing daily ; and the Latines were unable to aſliſt thoſe, 
who were ſhut up in Lavinium. Aſcanius, therefore, farſt, 
invited the enemy to a friendly and reaſonable accommo- 
dation : But they, paying no regard to him, he was reduced 
to the neceſſity of ſuffering them to put an end to the war 
upon their own terms. But the king of the Tyrrhenians, 
among other intolerable conditions, which he impoſed upon 
them, as upon a people, already, become his ſlaves, com- 
manding them to carry to the Tyrrhenians, every year, all the 
wine, the country of the Latines produced, they looked 
upon this, as a thing not to be borne, and, by the advice of 
| 273. abęoc, etc. ? Livy ſpeaks, alſo, who were canontzed, to change their 
of this apotheoſis, or canonization of names; as the popes, who call them- 
Aeneas; Situs eft, quemcunque eum dici ſelves Chriſt's vicegerents, generally, 
jus faſque eſt, ſuper Numicium flumen, change their names upon their eleva- 


Jovem Indigetem appellant. It was, it tion to the papacy. 
ſeems, the faſhion for theſe gentlemen, . 


© 3 Px 1 


Aſcanius, 
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Aſcanius, voted the fruit of the vine to be ſacred to Jupiter; N 
then, exhorting one another to fight bravely, and praying 
the gods to aſſiſt them in their dangerous enterpriſe, they 
pitched upon a dark night, and ſallied out of the city: And, 
immediately, attacked that part of the enemy's camp, which 
lay neareſt to the city, and, being deſigned as an advanced 
poſt to cover the reſt of the army, was ſtrongly ſituated, and 
defended by the choiceſt youth of the Tyrrhenians, who were 
commanded by Lauſus, the ſon of Mezentius: Their attack, 
being unforeſeen, they, eaſily, made themſelves maſters of 
the place: While they were employed in taking this poſt, 
the reſt of the army, that lay incamped on the plains, ſeeing 
an unſeaſonable light, and, hearing the groans of thoſe, who 
were killing, left the flat country, and fled to the mountains: 
Upon this occaſion, there was a great hurry, and tumult, 
their army marching away in the night, and expecting the 
enemy would, every minute, fall upon them, while they 
were in diſorder, and their ranks broken. The Latines, 
after they had taken the place by ſtorm, and heard the reſt 
of the army was in diſorder, preſſed upon them, killing, 
and purſuing 3 ; While the enemy were ſo far from endea- 
vouring to defend themſelves, that it was not, even, poſlible 
for them to know the evils they were ſurrounded with; 

but, through confuſion, and irreſolution, ſome were forced 
down the precipices, and daſhed to pieces; while others, 
ingaging themſelves in unpaſſable vallies, were taken pri- 
ſoners : But moſt of them, through ignorance, treated one 
another, in the dark, like enemies; and the greateſt de- 


U 2 ſtruction 
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ſtruction of them was occaſioned by mutual ſlaughter. 


In the mean time, Mezentius, with a few of his men, poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of a hill; and, being informed of the death 
-of his ſon, and of the numbers he had loſt; and, finding how 
untenable the palce was, in which he had ſhut himſelf up, - 
having no other reſource, he ſent heralds to Lavinium to treat 
of a peace: And Aſcanius, adviſing the Latines to *** uſe 
their fortune with moderation, he obtained liberty to retire 
in ſafety with his forces, in conſequence of the treaty they 
concluded ; and, from that time, laying afide all enmity to 
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the Latines, he continued their conſtant friend, 
LXVI. Thethirtieth year after the building of Lavinium, 


Aſcanius, the ſon of Aeneas, according to the oracle, given 


to his father, built another city, and transferred both the 
inhabitants of Lavinium, and the other Latines, who were 
defirous of a better habitation, to his new-built city, which 
he called Alba, which word fignifies, in Greek, Aeurn 


214. Tape a Ty Tvyyy. This is a 
very happy expreſſion, and uſed, more 
than once, by our author. There is 
a paſſage in the eighth book of this 
hiſtory, which is quoted by Suidas 
not ſo much, I dare ſay, for the ſenti- 
ment, which moſt deſerves it, as for 
the expreſſion 3 Toro 51 arb own wv, 
drar tvrgarlav derbe, TapurvrcFar T 
Tvyas* crav , ag Taxavar, xas GH 
620 wor, prev Viroprrery ayirves, AS this 
is tranſlated in its proper place, I ſhall 
only give the ſenſe of it here; It is the 
part of wiſe min, when in proſperity, to 

#ſe it with moderation; and, when in 


. 48. 


ö 


adverſily, to ſubmit to nothing, that is 
mean. | 

_ 215+ Ax. It is, generally, thought 
that Aba longa ſtood in the ſame place, 
where Albans now ſtands; and, what 
is more extraordinary, Cluver ſays 
that the inhabitants of Albano were 
ſo fully perſuaded of this, that they 
2 over the gate, that leads to 

ome, a ſtone, on which was repre- 
ſented the ſow with her thirty young 
ones. However, this great geogra- 
pher has, plainly, proved from Livy, 
Cicero, and our author, that Alba longa 
ſtood two Roman miles to the eaſt of 


- Ital. Antiq. B. iii. p. 201. 


White: 
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T1/hite: And, to diſtinguiſh it from another city of the 
ſame name, an epithet was added to it, taken from its figure; 
and it is, now, called Alla lomga, a name compounded of 
both, that is, Aevzy paxex. This city is, now uninhabited. 
For, when Tullus Hoſtilius was king of the Romans, ſhe, 
ſeeming to contend with her colony for the. ſovereignty, 
was demoliſhed; and Rome, having deſtroyed her mother- 
city, received its citizens. But theſe things happened in after- 
times. Alba ſtood between a mountain, and a lake, which 


ſerved as fortifications to the city, and rendered it difficult 
to be taken: For the mountain is extremely ſtrong and high; 
and the lake, deep and large, which, when the ſluices are 
opened, is received by the level, the inhabitants having it in 
their power to huſband the water, as they think proper. 
The plains, below the city, are beautiful to the eye, and 
rich in the produce of all forts of fruits, in no degree in- 
ferior to the reſt of Italy, particularly, of what they call the 
Alban wine, which is ſweet, and of a beautiful color; and, 
except the Falernian wine, certainly, excels all others. 
LXVII. While the city was building, a great prodigy is 
ſaid to have happened: For a temple with a ſanctuary having 
been built for the images of the gods, which Aeneas had 


it. The Alban lake, and mountain 


tale Veii, till they had let out the 
make a conſiderable figure in the Ro- 


water of the Alban lake. The Alban 


man hiſtory, the former having been 
the ſubje& of a prophecy, uttered by 
a Veian captive, and confirmed by no 
leſs an authority than the Delphic 
oracle, that the Romans ſhould never 


mountain was famous for the Feria 
latinae inſtituted. by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, and celebrated in the temple 
of Jupiter Latialis, that ſtood on the 
top of it. 


b Livy, B. v. c. 15; 


brought 
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brought with him from Troas, and placed in Lavinium, and 
the ſtatues haying been removed, from the temple at Lavi- 
nium, into this ſanctuary, the doors being then, particularly, 
well ſhut, and the walls, and roof unhurt, the ſtatues changed 
their ſtation, the following night, and were found upon their 
old pedeſtals. And, being brought thither again, with 
ſupplicatory and propitiatory ſacrifices, they returned, in 
like manncr, to the ſame place. Upon this, the people were, 
for ſome time, in doubt what they ſhould do, being un- 
willing either to live ſeparately from the gods of their fathers, 
or to return to their old habitation: At laſt, they found out 
an expedient, which ſeemed, well enough, to anſwer both 
theſe purpoſes; this was, to let the images remain where 
they were, and to ſend back ſome of their *'* own people 
from Alba, to Lavinium, to live there, and take care of them. 
Thoſe, who were ſent to Lavinium, to perform this holy 
office, were ſix hundred; they removed thither with their 
families, and Aegeſtus was appointed their chief. The 
Romans call theſe gods, Penates: Some, who tranſlate the 
word into the Greek language, render it Ila]ews;, The gods 
of their fathers; others, Tevebalg, The gods, who preſide over 
births; and others, KJnows, The givers of riches ; Muy, 
Gods of the ſanctuary; and Eęꝛiss, Gods of the incloſure : 
Fach of theſe has, probably, given them their name from 


216+ Exenve. This word is uſed in 
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the aid e eee e crane. 


the ſame ſenſe by © Thucydides, where 
he ſays that the Athenians, having 
ejected the inhabitants of Aegina, ſent 


ſome of their own people to inhabit 


Upon which word, the Greek ſcholiaſt 
makes the following obſervation :: 
Aro he, of tv tgnpe Tory TEUT ονẽ e 
0110 a" tοννπν de, of as woe, mee VV, 


B, ii. c. 27. 


ſome 
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ſome one of their functions: However, they all ſeem, in 
ſome degree, to expreſs the ſame thing. Concerning their 
figure, and appearance, Timaeus, the hiſtorian, gives this 
account; that the holy things, preſerved in the ſanctuaries 
at Lavinium, are iron and brazen Caducei, and a veſſel of 
Trojan earth: This, he ſays, he learned from the inhabi- 
tants. For my part, I cannot think it right, in me, to give 
an account of thoſe things, which it is lawful neither for all 
to ſee, nor to hear from thoſe, who have ſeen them. And 
Lmuſt blame every man, who is defirous of 1 inquiring after, 
or of knowing, more than the laws allow. - 
LXVIII. But the things which IT myſelf know, by bring 
ſeen them, and concerning which, no ſeruple forbids me to 
write, are as follows. They ſhew you a temple at Rome 
not far from the Forum in the ſtreet, that leads, the neareſt 
way, to the Carinae; which is ſmall, and darkened by the 
height of the adjacent buildings: This place, is called, by 
the Romans, in their own language, Yehae ; in this temple, 
are the images of Trojan gods, expoſed to public view, with 
this inſcription, *” AEMAZ, which ſignifies Penates: For, 
217 Awac, This is the reading of 
all the editions, but, certainly, not the 


true one. Scaliger, in his notes upon 
the Chronicon of Euſebius, number 


I that bears the leaſt reſemblance to 
a A. And I am perſuaded: that, if 
Scaliger had ſeen the Venetian and 
Vatican manuſcripts, he would have 


617, takes notice of this inſcription ; 
and, in order to explain it, ſays that 
there muſt have been a II of ſuch a 
ſhape as to reſemble a A. But he does 
not ſay what kind of a II this was 
neither is there among the many an- 
cient alphabets he has exhibited, any 


rejected this reading, inſtead of endea- 
vouring to explain it. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved that Penates is a Latin word, 
and derived, as we know from Ci- 
cero, either from penus, or penitus : So 
that, all attempts to reconcile this 
Greek inſcription with Penales muſt 


2 De Nat. Deor. B. ü. c. 27. 


according 
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according to my opinion, the letter ©, being not, yet, found 
out, the ancients expreſſed its power, by the letter A. Theſe 
are two youths, in a fitting poſture, each of them holding a 
ſpear ; they are pieces of ancient workmanſhip. We have 
ſeen many other ſtatues, alſo, of theſe gods in ancient temples ; 
and, in all of them, they repreſented two youths in military 
habits. It is lawful to ſee theſe; and to hear what others 
ſay concerning them; and to write what ** Calliſtratus, 


be vain. Beſides, as the following 
words, now, ſtand in all the editions, 
Dionyſius is made to ſay that the letter 
U, not being, as yet, found out, the 
ancients expreſſed its power by the 
letter A ; when he, no doubt, knew, 
and certain it is, that the IT, as well as 
the A, was among the ſixteen, or, as 
others ſay, the ſeventeen letters brought 
into Greece, from Phoenicia, by Cad- 


mus. The Venetian manuſcript, in 
Hudſon's notes, has Azwas, on the 
margin of which was written, as he 
ſays, all. rv Jepas* T8 A avs Ty © a- 


Aas. This is, further, explained by 
the Vatican manuſcript, which has 
Jes, and the following ſentence ſtands 
thus; Ts Nile nr Yeaumales tuęenuerx 
Tyv txcivs JAM duvauy to dN; which 
I have made no difficulty of following 
in the text: For, whether the inſcrip- 
tion was Ach Or Aus, the reaſon, 
alledged by both the manuſcripts, is 


juſt. Since the letter & was not, in rea- 


lity, one of the Cadmean letters, but 
invented, long after, by Simonides, 
together with the two other aſpirate 
letters $ and x; which is fo true, that, 
before the invention of theſe three let- 


e Mar. Victor. 
iVoſlivs Hiſt. Graec. B. iii. p. 410. 


f See the 415 annot, on the fourth book. 5 B. v. c. 19. 


ters, the Greeks © made uſe of the aſ- 
pirate H after T, II and K; and writ, 
for example, TH TEAAA, IH TAAON, 
KHT ZO, in which they have been 


followed by the Romans, as I ſhall 


ſhew in another * place. The Carinae 
was a ſtreet in Rome, called fo, as 
Servius ſays, from the reſemblance of 
the houſes to the keels of ſhips; which, 
however, may be much doubted. I 
agree, intirely, with Caſaubon, in 
reading ove, and ſhall add to the 
reaſons, given by him, to ſupport that 
reading, which may be ſeen in Hud- 
ſon, that our s author himſelf calls 
this hill Owen, where he ſays that 
Valerius Publicola built a houſe, 
which, from its fituation, gave um- 
brage to the people: And h Livy, 
ſpeaking of the ſame fact, ſays of Va- 
lerius aedificabat in ſummd Velid. 

218» Kanngeales, Lalveos, Aexliwog. 
I know not that any other author has 
made mention of Calliſtratus, as the 
writer of the Samothracian hiſtory. 
i Satyrus is not much more known, 
unleſs he is the ſame with the bio- 
grapher, who writ the life of Philip, 
the father of Alexander the great, 


dB. ii. e, 7. 


the 
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the author of the hiſtory of Samothrace, and Satyrus, who 
has collected the ancient fables, with many others, have re- 
lated; among whom the poet, Arctinus, is the moſt ancient 
we know of. This, therefore, is the account they give: 
That Chryſes, the daughter of Palas, when ſhe was married 
to Dardanus, brought, for her dowry, the gifts of Minerva, 
that is, the Palladiums, and the images of the great gods, 


That of Demoſthenes, and of ſeveral 
other eminent men. Suidas ſays that 
Arctinus was a Mileſian, and a diſciple 
of Homer; for which he quotes Ar- 
temon of Clazomenae. 

219* Ta ite Twv heey. Here is a dif- 
ficulty, whichthe tranſlators have either 
not ſeen, or have diſſembled: It is 
certain that, when our author ſays that 
Chryſes brought with her, as her dowry, 
beſides the Palladiums, v leg r 
utyahe Fewv, he means the ſtatues of 
the great gods, which both the Latin 
tranſlators have rendered ſacra magno- 
rum deorum, and the two French tranſ- 
lators les ſtatues des grands dieux : And 
it is as Certain that, when our author 
ſays that Dardanus, when he went into 
Aſia, left ra lte r H in Samo- 
thrace, he does not mean the ſtatues 
of the gods; but only the myſteries 
relating to their worſhip : And here, 
again, the Latin tranſlators have ſaid 
ſacra et myſteria, which M. * * has 
rendered les myſteres des dieux et les 
choſes ſaintes : | wiſh I knew what he 
means by les cheſes ſaintes. They could 
not be the Palladiums, nor the ſtatues 
of the gods: For, all theſe our author 
tells us, in the next ſentence, Darda- 
nus carried with him into Aſia, Le 


Vor. I, 


k Petav. B. ii. c. 10. pa t iü. and B. i. c. 11, part i, 


Jay, moſt aſſuredly, ſaw the difficulty 
of tranſlating theſe words, and, to avoid 
it, has left them quite out. But this 
difficulty purſues him: For, a few 
lines after, our author ſays that Dar- 
danus conſulted the oracle wi v 
iepwy Tys QvAaxys: However, he reſolves 
not to be troubled any more about it, 
and has, alſo, left out theſe words. 
The other French tranſlator, has, moſt 
certainly,the merit of having attempted 
to tranſlate them; and I am ſorry, for 
that reaſon, that, ſur le ſoin qu'il devoit 
avoir du culte des dieux cannot be al- 
lowed to expreſs the ſenſe of wee: rwy 
lego rue OvAarys It is, however, as 
well as de aſſervandis ſacris in Sylbur- 

ius, or de ſacrorum cuſtodid in Portus. 

t is plain that the oracle related to the 
preſervation of theſe ſtatues, upon 
which the fate of the town, he was 
going to build, and, afterwards, of 
1 roy, was to depend. The oracle, 
that was delivered to Dardanus, is, if 
the authorities, our author quotes, 
have not miſled him, of the higheſt 
antiquity ; ſince it was given to him 
before he founded the kingdom of 
Troy, which happened in the 3234" 
year of the Julian k period, about fifty 
years after the Iſraelites came out of 


in. 
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in whoſe myſteries ſhe had been inſtructed: That, when 
the Arcadians, flying from the deluge, left Peloponneſus, 
and ſettled in the iſland of Thrace, Dardanus built there a 
temple to theſe gods, whoſe particular names he diſcloſed to 
none, and performed thoſe ceremonies to them, which are 
obſerved, to this day, by the Samothraces: That, when he 
tranſported the greateſt part of his people into Aſia, he left 
the myſteries, belonging to theſe gods, and the ceremonies 
with thoſe, who remained in the iſland; and carried with 
him the Palladiums, and the images of the gods: And that, 
upon conſulting the oracle concerning his ſettlement, among 
other things he was informed of, he received this anſwer 
relating to the cuſtody of the images of the gods; Re- 
member to eſtabliſh, in the city, which you ſhall build, 
< perpetual worſhip to the gods, and to honor them with 


Egypt, and a little before the death of 
Joſhua; and 296 years before that 
city was deſtroyed by the Greeks, in 
the reign of Priamus. It is very re- 
markable that this oracle is in very 
good hexameter verſe, and the lan- 
guage, not at all, different from That 
of Homer, who writ above five hun- 
dred years after this period; nor from 
the language of thoſe poets, who writ 
five hundred years after Homer, How- 
ever, there is an expreſſion in it, in 
rendering which the tranſlators, I find, 
are divided: It is this, o:Cas α h are, 


which Portus has tranſlated cultum 


incorruptum ſemper, and Hudſon has 
altered it to cultum purum ſemper. 


1 Iliad. 8. v. 186. 


Sylburgius has ſaid much better cultum 
perpetuum, which is the ſenfe ; and le 
Jay, whom I, always, commend with 
pleaſure, when I can do it with juſtice, 
has given it this ſenſe; as the other 
French tranſlator has, alſo, though 
more explicitly : This is the ſenſe, in 
which! Homer applies theſe words, 
Ohio te,, more than once, to the 
ſcepter of Agamemnon, 


AtZalo oi axyTleov malowioy bio ae. 


Upon which the Greek ſcholiaſt makes 


this obſervation: To ni ab ems 


£uvx wy of PiAogoÞor TREE To of Oil 
ET abvXxar. | 


« ſafe- 
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ce ſafeguards, ſacrifices, and choirs : For, while theſe vene- 
ce rable gifts of the daughter of Jupiter to your wife ſhall 
e remain in your country, your city ſhall, for ever, be im- 
ce pregnable.” 1 
LXIX. That, upon this, Dardanus left the i images in the 
city, which he founded, and which received its name from 
him: That, Ilium, being, afterwards, built, the images were 
removed thither by his deſcendants ; and that the Ilienſes 
built a temple, and a ſanctuary for them in the citadel, and 
preſerved them with all poſſible care, looking upon them as 
ſent from Heaven, and as the pledges of public fafety : 
That, while the Greeks were employed in taking the lower 
city, Aeneas, being maſter of the citadel, took, out of the 
ſanctuary, the images of the great gods, and the Palladium, 
which, yet, remained (for the other, Ulyſſes, and Diomede, 
they ay, coming into Ilium by night, ſtole away) and, 
carrying them with him out of the city, brought them into 
Italy. But Arctinus ſays that one Palladium was given by 
Jup iter to Dardanus, and that this remained in Ilium, hid 
in the ſanctuary, till the city was taken: That, from this, a 
copy was made, in every reſpect, like the original, and ex- 
| poſed to the view of the public, on purpoſe to deceive thoſe, 
who might have a deſign to ſteal it; and, that the Greeks, 
having formed this deſign, took that away. I fay, therefore, 
upon the authority of the perſons above mentioned, that the 
images, brought into Italy by Aeneas, were Thoſe of the 
great gods, to whom the Samothraces, of all the Gele 


A 2 pay 
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pay the greateſt worſhip, and the famous“ Palladium, 
which, they ſay, is kept by the holy virgins in the temple of 
Veſta, where the perpetual fire is, alſo, preſerved: Concerning 
whom, I ſhall ſpeak afterwards. There may be other things, 
beſides theſe, which are kept ſecret from us, who are not 
initiated. And ſo far concerning the Trojan gods. 

LXX, Aſcanius dying in the eight and thirtieth year of 
his reign, Silvius, his brother, ſucceeded him: He was 
born of Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, after the death of 
Aeneas, and, as they ſay, brought up on the mountains by 


the herdſmen. 


For, upon the acceſſion of Aſcanius to the 


kingdom, Lavinia, fearing leſt the name of a ftep-mother, 
might draw upon her ſome ſeverity from him, ſhe, being; 


220+ TIaaradiov, Many authors have 
written of this famous Palladium, but 
none of them have taken ſo much 
pains to inform their readers of all the 
_ circumſtances, relating to this ſolemn 
farce, as Dionyſius. It ſeems, the 
pagan prieſts, early, underftood the art 
of railing the veneration of their vo- 
taries by ſecreting the object of it. 
I find Herodian is quoted by the com- 
mentators, upon the occaſion of this 
Palladium, for ſaying that, in the reign 
of Commodus, the temple of Veſta 
was burnt, and the Palladium expoſed 
to public view for the firſt time. But 
m Tacitus, who is much more to be 
credited, ſays, in ſpeaking of the public 
buildings, that were conſumed by fire 
in Nero's time, Aedeſque Statoris Jovis 
vota Romulo, Numaeque regia, et de- 
lubrum Veſtae cum penatibus populi Ro- 
mani exuſta, | 


” Annal, B. XV. c. 41. 


221. Be %,. This word is, very 
roperly, rendered by the Latin tranſ- 
— profanis: But I think not ſo well 
by the French tranſlators, nous autres 
Profanes : I am ſenſible that, in their 
language, des auteurs profanes is ſaid in 
oppoſition to des auteurs ſacrez ; but 
I leave it to them to conſider whether 
they ſay des gens profanes in oppoſition 
to des gens d'egliſe; for that is the ſenſe 
of the word in this place, which is 
explained in Heſychius by ewuy]ss. It 
is well known that ixas, ixas £52 BSeCynoy 


which“ Virgil has tranſlated 


procul, 6 procul, efte, profani, 


were what they call folennia verba, and 
previous to their religious ceremonies. 
The explication Servius gives of pro- 


fani, in this verſe, agrees, exactly, 


with That of Heſychius, qui non eftis 
initiati. | ' 
n Aeneid, B. vi. J. 258. 


then, 
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then, with child, put herſelf into the hands of one Tyrrhe- 
nus, who was ſuperintendant of the king's ſwineherds, and 
whom {ſhe knew to have been, extremely, devoted to 
Latinus: He, carrying her into the deſert woods, as one of 
the vulgar, and, taking care ſhe was not ſeen by any one, 
who knew her, ſupported her, in a houſe he built in the 
wood, which was known but to few: And, when the 
child was born, he took care of it, and brought it up, call- 
ing it, from the wood, Silvius, that is, in Greek,  Taaue : 
But, in proceſs of time, finding the Latines made great 
ſearch after the woman, and that the people accuſed Aſ- 
canius of having put her to death, he acquainted them with 
the whole matter, and produced the woman, and her ſon 
out of the wood. From this incident Silvius had his name, 
which, afterwards, became common to all his poſterity. 
After the death of his brother, he ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom, though not without a conteſt with Iulus, the 
eldeſt ſon of Aſcanius, who claimed a right to his father's 
kingdom. But the people rejected his claim; to which they 
were induced by many conſiderations ; but, chiefly, by this, 
that his mother was fole heireſs to the kingdom : And to 
Tulus, inſtead of the ſovereignty, a certain holy power, and 

honor was given, preferable to the royal dignity, both for 
chins, hn Evie of word will 1 peroades there reader will north 
dare ſay, convince any one that nei- the intimacy, they have created be- 
ther familiaris, in the Latin tranſlators; tween the king, and the overſeer of his 
dans les bonnes graces de Latinus, in le ſwineherds, very agreeable to the rules 


Jay ; nor des plus fideles amis de Latinus, of decency. 
in the other French tranſlator, can | 


ſecurity, 


258 
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ſecurity, and cafe; which*? his poſterity enjoy, even, to this 
day, and are called Julii from him: This family became 
the moſt conſiderable, and, at the ſame time, the moſt il 
luſtrious of any we know of; and has brought forth the 


greateſt commanders, whoſe virtues have been ſo many proofs 
Concerning whom, we ſhall fay what is 


of their nobility. 
19 1 in another place. 


LXXI. Silvius, having been in nofieflion of the kingdbin 
twenty nine years, was ſucceeded by Aeneas, his ſon, who 
reigned one and thirty years. After him, Latinus reigned fifty 
one: Then, Albas thirty nine: After Albas, Capetus reigned 


twenty fix ; 


then Capys twenty eight : After Capys, Cal- 


petus held the kingdom thirteen: years: Then Tiberinus 
reigned eight years: The laſt, it is faid, was ſlain in a battle, 


that was fought near the river; and, being carried along 
with the ſtream, gave his name to the river, which was, be- 


fore, called Albula. Agrippa, the ſucceſſor of Tiberinus, 
reigned one and forty years: After Agrippa, Alladius, A 


223* Hy os ut e tut T0 82 avs 9 
exaenele, This relates to Julius Caeſar, 
and his adopted ſon, Auguſtus, who, 
were both pontifices maxim, as it is well 


known; the laſt being inveſted with 


that dignity upon the death of Lepi- 


dus, inthe 8 of Tiberius, and 
Quintilius Varus, which, in the Fa, 
conſulares, is the 74 i year of Rome. 

This 1 mention, becauſe Torrentius, 
and Caſaubon, in their notes upon Sue- 

tonius, for what reaſon I cannot gueſs, 
ſay that Auguſtus was created rr 
maximus in the year 711. * 


Dio. B. liv. p. 619. 


5 


ſcribmg 


has taken occaſion, from this para- 
ph of 5 author, to ſay that he was 
how. by A us for writing his hi- 
I on Fſee no reaſon for that 
faſptcion, The warmth Dionyſius e- 
preſſes for the cauſe of liberty, throu h- 
out his work, does not look as if he 
was paid by an uſurper. If, in de- 
the "bard of ? Actium. either 
he, or any other author had trans 
formed the feather, on the caſſ of 
Auguſtus, into a blazing ſtar, they 
might well be faid to have been paid 
by that prince. 


p See Boileau's Ode on the taking Dy MED] | 


tyran- 


** 
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*+ tyrannical prince, and odious to the gods, reigned nine- 
teen. He, in contempt of them, had contrived machines 
to imitate both thunderbolts, and the noiſe of. thunder, 
with which he propoſed to terrify mankind, as if he had 
been a god: But a ſtorm, fraught, with rain, and thunder, 
falling upon his houſe, and the lake, near which it ſtood; 
ſwelling, in an unuſual manner, he was drowned with his 
whole family. And, now, when one part of the lake is low 
upon the retreat of the water, and the bottom calm, the 
ruins of porticoes, and other traces of a habitation appear. 
Aventinus, from whom one of the ſeven hills, that make 
part of the city of Rome, received its name, ſucceeded, and 
reigned thirty ſeven years: After him, Procas, three and 
twenty : Then, Amulius, having, unjuſtly, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the kingdom, which belonged to Numitor, his elder 
brother, reigned two and forty years. But Amulius 
put to death by Romulus, and Remus, the ſons of a Veſtal. | 
as we ſhall, preſently, relate, Numitor, the grandfather of 
the youths by the mother's fide, reſumed the ſovereignty, 
which, by the laws, belonged to him. The next year, 


224. Tvearmxe 7: Nenne. This is 


Efog de roi Arlacorg tray. rene. oler 


Attic elegance, which our author was, 
perfectly, maſter of. Ariſtophanes, 
and, indeed, all the Attic writers, often, 
uſe this kind of expreſſion ; One paſ- 
ſage of the former, I ſhall quote, be- 
cauſe the obſervation of the 4 Greek 
ſcholiaſt upon it, will explain this At- 
ticiſm ; 


| | To Xe r. vuxl wv, door 
Axtgalor. s 


imo; CTavio! Tr xenpa- » 

225" To d Ene Jo re WouTwger CIALLY 
etc. Dionyſius is, _- n this occaſion, 
cenſured by Dodwell, as inconſiſtent 
with himſelf. As M. * has tranſ- 
lated the reaſons, given by Dodwell in 
ſupport of this cenſure, though with- 
out ſaying a word from whence he had 
them, I ſhall endeavour to anſwer 


| Dodwell, without taking notice of his 


JN. . J. 2. 
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which was in the reign of Numitor, and the four hundred 


and thirty ſecond after the taking of Troy, the Albans, 


tranſlator ; and doubt not to 

that the reaſons, alledged by Dodwell, 
are inconſiſtent with his own chrono- 
logy. In the firſt place, I muſt ob- 
ferve that it is a bold attempt in mo- 
dern chronologers, who are unpro- 
vided with the neceſſary materials, to 
cenſure the approved authors of anti- 
quity, who had all theſe materials be- 
fore them. Were it poſſible for our 
modern chronologers to have recourſe 
to Fabius Pictor, Cincius, Cato, Era- 
toſthenes, and many other authors, ſo 
often quoted by Dionyſius, I fee no 
reaſon why they ſhould not be allowed 
to form as true a judgement of chrono- 
logy, as Dionyſius: But, when th 
are deprived of every one of 
helps, and he had them all; when no 
author ever pretended to accuſe him 
of the want either of diligence in con- 
ſulting them, or of capacity in making 
uſe of them, I muſt think it very un- 
reaſonable to give more credit to our 
modern chronologers, under all theſe 


difficulties, than to him, with all thoſe 


advantages. I will, indeed, allow, 
that where chronology depends upon 
aſtronomy, the modern chronologers 


have the advantage over the ancient; 


becauſe, aſtronomy, is now, very much 
improved. This gave occaſion to our 
great Sir Iſaac Newton to correct the 
chronology of the Greeks, by correct- 
ing the aſtronomy of Hipparchus, who, 
firſt, diſcovered the preceſſion of the 
uinoxes; or, to more intel- 


ligibly, that the aequinoxes had a mo- 
tion backwards in reſpect to the fixed 


r Chron. p. 25, and 94. 


and to ſhew that Di 


ſtars. This diſcovery was important 
to aſtronomy, but fatal to ancient chro- 
nology : For, Hi us thought 
that the acquinoxes went backwards 
one degree in about an hundred years; 
which gave occaſion to the Greeks to 
—— the Argonautic expedition three 
undred years earlier than would 
have done, had they known, what Sit 
Iſaac Newton knew, that the acqui- 
noxes went back a degree in ſeventy 
o The reader will ſee that 
is error affects every other great 
_ 1 Argonautic expedition. "Bur 
not belong to my ſubject. I 
am only to reaſon from hiſtorical facts, 
in fixing 
the aera of the foundation of Rome, is 
conſiſtent with himſelf; and, that the 
reaſons alledged by Dod well are not 
conſiſtent with his own chronology. 
In order to eſtabliſh theſe two points, 
I do not think it to conſider 
whether the acra of Cato, or That of 
Varro, is the beſt founded; becauſe it 
is impoſſible for us to know the rea- 
ſons, that induced either Varrò to place 
the foundation of Rome in the third 
year of the ſixth Olympiad; or Cato 
to place it two years later; that is, in 
the firſt year of the ſeventh. Our au- 
thor has thought fit to follow Cato, 
for which, I dare ſay, he had good 
reaſons; ſince he ſays that he publiſhed 
a treatiſe upon this ſubject, which is, 
now, loſt. Before I go on, I cannot 
help taking notice that Sir Iſaac Negv- 
ton has ſaid that Varro placed the bu..d- 
ing of Rome on the firſt year of the ſeventh 
5 Chron. p. 129. f 


having 
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having ſent out a colony under the conduct of Romulus, 
and Remus, built Rome the firſt year of the ſeventh 


olympiad. I am perſuaded that he would 
have corrected this ſmall miſtake, if 
he had lived to publiſh his chronology. 
But, to return to That of our author: 
He ſays, then, that Rome was built 
after the death of Amulius, and in the 
reign of Numitor, in the 432“ year 
from the deſtruction of Troy, and the 
firſt of the ſeventh olympiad, in which 
Daicles of Meſſene won the prize of 


the ſtadium, and Charops entered up- 


on the firſt year of his decennial arch- 
onſhip. The firſt thing, here, to be 
conſidered is the number of years con- 
tained between the deſtruction of Troy, 
and the building of Rome. Dionyſus 
has, already, told us that Troy was 
taken on the twenty 
month Thargelion, that is, the twelfth 
of our June : Conſequently, the 432 
years will not be completed till the 
twenty third of Thargelion in the year, 
in which the building of Rome was 
begun. 
in which this happened, is very well 
known; becauſe the Romans cele- 
brated a feſtival on that day, called 
Palilia, or Parilia, in memory of that 
great event; which feſtival was cele- 
brated on the eleventh of the calends 
of May, that is, the twenty firſt of 
April. Another thing to be conſidered 
in our author's chronology, is, that, 


when he ſpeaks of the years, each of 


the Alban kings reigned, he computes 
2 to the old Roman method; 
that is, he begins the year with the 


firſt of March. For Romulus, who 


had a mind to be thought the ſon of 
Mars, began the year with that month: 


: Vol. J. 


third of the Attic 


Now, the day of the month, 


And, that this was the old Roman way 
of counting, appears from their calling 
June, which was the fifth month from 
the firſt of March, Quintilis, and Au- 
guſt, Sexſilis, and the following months, 


according to their place from that day, 


September, October, November, Decem- 
ber. Theſe things being premiſed, let 
us ſee how the number of years, attri- 
buted by our author to Aaneas, and 
to each of the Alban kings, agrees 
with his computation. The Trojans, 
he ſays, built Lavinium juſt after the 
expiration of the two firſt years after 
the taking of Troy: The third year, 
Aeneas reigned over the Trojans only; 
the fourth, he ſucceeded Latinus; and, 


having reigned three years after the 


death of Latinus, he died the fourth 
year. This ſame year, Aſcanius ſuc- 
ceeded him, and died in the thirty 
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eighth year of his reign. Sylvius ſuc- 


ceeded him, the ſame year, and reigned 
twenty nine; Aeneas, his ſon, thirty 
one ; Latinus, fifty one; Albas, thirty 
nine; Capetus, twenty ſix ; Capys, 
twenty eight; Calpetus, thirteen ; Ti- 
berinus, eight; Agrippas, forty one; 
Allades, nineteen ; Aventinus, thirty 
ſeven; Procas, twenty three; and 
Amulius forty two. The reader will 
find that all theſe numbers, added to- 
gether, will make four hundred thirty 
two. This year was a very buſy year: 
For, on the fifteenth of the calends of 
March, the fifteenth of February, 


which day, the Lupercalia were cele- 


brated, Remus was taken z, and, about 
the beginning of March, on the firſt 


day of which the Roman, not the Attic ,, 


olympiad, 


Y 


5 
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Book I; 


olympiad, in which Daicles of Meſſene won the prize of the 
ſtadium, and the firſt year of the decennial archonſhip of 


Charops at Athens. 


year, began, Amulius was lain : After 
whoſe death, Numitor ſucceeded ; and, 
having, as our author ſays, employed 
4 ſhort time to ſettle his government, 

he, preſently, thought of founding a 
new kingdom for his grandſons, and 
of enabling them to build a new city. 
This city they began to build, accord- 
ingly, on the eleventh of the calends. 
of May, the twenty firſt of April fol- 
lowing ; which, the reader ſees, was 
ſeveral weeks before the twenty third. 


of Thargelion, on which day, every 


year, from the taking of Troy, was 
accompliſhed, After all theſe parti- 
culars are explained, I believe, I need 
not employ many words to anſwer. the 
objections of Dodwell. The firſt he 
makes to the chronology of our au- 
thor, is that Creon being the firſt an- 
nual archon, who was created ſuch at 
Athens in the firſt year of the twenty 
fourth olympiad, it cannot be that 
either Charops, or any other, ſhould, 
have been in the firſt year of his de- 
cennial archonſhip in the firſt year of 
the ſeventh. olympiad. I own I have 
not comprehenſion enough to ſee that 
this is a neceſſary conſequence, For, 
though it is, generally, ſuppoſed that 
the ſeven decennial archons (of whom, 
Charops was the firſt) governed ten 
years apiece, yet it is well known that 
our account of the decennial, is not ſo 


complete as That of the annual, arch- 


ons; and. it might very well hap 
that Diony ſius 


eight years, inſtea 


account of the decennial archons be- 
fore him, when he writ this: If theſe, 
by any accident, governed only ſixty 
I of ſeventy, it will 
be found that Charops entered upon, 
the firſt year of his decennial archon- 
ſhip in the firſt year of the ſeventh 
olympiad. It is well known that Creon 
was created the firſt annual archon the 
firſt year of the twenty fourth olym- 
piad ; and, if, from twenty three olym- 
piads, we deduct fix for thoſe elapſed 

fore the building of Rome, the 
remaining ſeventeen will make. juſt 
ſixty eight years. But, I think, I have 
a ſtronger objection againſt his chro- 
nology, than this, or any other he has 
urged againſt That of Dionyſius. He 
ſays that Rome muſt have been built 
in the 433* year after the taking of 
Troy; for which he quotes Solinus, 
and the author of the Progentes Auguſti, 
under the name of Meſſala Corvinus. 
Theſe, he thinks, are authors fit to be 
4 5 to the authority of Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus. The firſt was a 
grammarian, and a wretched tran- 
{criber of other authors, particularly, 
of Pliny ; and * Scaliger, in his notes. 
on Euſebius, calls him, with great rea- 
ſon, ſcriptorem leviſſimum : The other 
is, a fictitious writer, as every body 
Knows, and Dodwell himſelf owns. 
But, even this ſyſtem of Dodwell will 
not agree with his own chronological. 


tables: For, by placing the building 
d a more complete 


P. 226. 


of Rome in the firſt year of Numitor, 


LXIXII. 
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LXXII. But, there being great diſputes concerning both 
the time of the building of the city, and the founders of it, 
I thought it incumbent on me, alſo, not to give a curſory 
account of theſe things, as if they were, univerſally, agreed 


on. For Cephalon, the Gergithian, a very ancient writer, 
ſays the city was built, the ſecond generation after the 


Trojan war, by thoſe, who eſcaped from Troy with Aeneas: 
That the founder of it was Remus, who was the leader of 
the colony: That he was one of Aeneas's ſons ; and that 
Aeneas had four ſons, Aſcanius, Euryleon, Romulus, and 


or, in other words, by allowing no- 
thing in his tables to the reign of 
Numitor, he has made the total of 
the reigns to amount to 432 years, as 
they, 1 N do. From whence, 
he concludes that the forty ſecond year 
of Amulius was the 4432* from the 
taking of Troy : In this I agree with 
him: Then, ſays he, the firſt of Nu- 
mitor was the 433* from the taking 
of Troy: This I deny: And, I believe, 
the reader, from what I have ſaid, will 
anticipate my reaſons for denying it. 
Amulius was ſlain, and Numitor ſuc- 
ceeded him in the ſpring of this year : 
For, we find, by our author, that 
Amulius was not lain, till ſome time 
after the fifteenth of Februaty ; and 
that he was ſlain time enough for 
Numitor to ſucceed him, to ſettle his 
government, and ſend out Romulus 
and Remus ſo early, that they began 
to build Rome on the twenty firſt of 
April of this year 432. Now, we have, 
already, ſeen, from our author, that 
Troy was taken on the twenty third 
of Thargelion ; conſequently, the 4320 
year from the taking of Troy did not 


end till the retutn of the twenty third 
of Thargelion, which fell out ſeveral 
weeks after the twenty firſt of April, 
It will, therefore, neceſſarily, follow 
that Rome was built the 4324 year 
after the taking of Troy, as our author 
ſays, and not the 433%, as Dodwe 
would have it. The reader will excu 
a repetition, which I find I have been 
guilty of in this note. The neceſſity 
I was under, firſt, to ſtate facts, an , 
then, to apply them, obliged me to it; 
and I choſe rather to be prolix, than 
obſcure. 

226. Atiſeęꝶ yes. I cannot conceive 


how Porcus came to tranſlate this ano 


ſecundo, inſtead of the ſecond generation, 
as the words, plainly, ſignify. But, 
as obvious as this miſtake is in Portus, 
le Jay, his faithful follower, has tranſ- 
lated him, and ſaid /a ſeconde annie. 
This is a. convincing proof, if this 
proof were wanting, to ſatisfy every 
one that Ie Jay, inſtead of tranſlat- 
ing Diotyſius, has tranſlated Portus. 

udfon cannot be excuſed for not 
correcting this miſtake in his edition. 


= 7 
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Remus. Demagoras, alſo, Agathyllus, and many others, 
agree with him in relation both to the time, and the leader of 
the colony. But the *** author of the hiſtory of the prieſteſſes 
in Argos, and of what paſſed under each of them, ſays that 
Aeneas, coming into Italy from the Moloſſi, after Ulyſſes, 
was the founder of the city, to which he gave the name of 
one of the Trojan women, who was called Rome; and that 
ſhe, tired with wandering, and the reſt of the Trojan 
women, by her inſtigation, ſet fire to the ſhips. In this, 
22 Damaſtes, the Sigean, and ſome others agree with him. 
But, * Ariſtotle; . the philoſopher, writes that ſome of the 


227 ' Aypuaryoge rai Ayallunny, It is ſophers, with many other things; and 
not known whether the firſt of theſe that he was a diſciple of Hellanicus. 
was a poet, or an hiſtorian. The o- 23% Agisd:avs. As this account, taken 
ther was an Arcadian poet; and our from Ariſtotle, is in ſome of his works, 
author, as we ſhall lee, cites ſome that are loſt, it is not poſſible to know 
verſes of his. Concerning Cephalon, whether Plutarch, who tells this ſto- 
ſee the 1529 annotation. ry, without ſaying from whom he had 

228 · O Je ras lrprias rat &y Agye, nas it, and makes theſe people, who came 
r nal ina5y Teaxhula  OUYG@ 0) WV. from Tr Oy, to have been Trojans 1 
The author of this hiſtory is not men- whether our author, who ſays they 
tioned by Dionyſius : It is poſſible that were Greeks, had moſt reaſon for his 
it may be Hellanicus, concerning aſſertion : Though, by the ſequel of 
whom ſee the 66 and 67® annota- the ſtory, they muſt have been Greeks; 
tions. | | ſince the Trojan women, who ſet fire 
229 · Aupucasns 6 Liyeve, ® This hiſto- to the fleet, were their priſoners. The 
rian is ſaid by our author to have lived promontory, formerly, called Malea, 
a little before the Peloponneſian war. now, Capo Malio, belongs to Laconia, 
He was of Sigeum, a promontory, and forms the. ſouth eaſt point of the 
and a town of Troas, now, called, ancient Peloponneſus, now, the Morea. 
Janizzari. Suidas ſays he writ two We read of many ſhips being loſt in 
books concerning the parents, and doubling the cape ; this dangerous lea 
anceſtors of thoſe, yy warred 1 Troy, is taken notice of by Virgil, 
and a catalogue of nations, and cities; c vat A 
as alſo, 8 ern 8 poets, and philo- Maleaeque ſequacibus undis. 


v Voſl. Hiſt. Graec. B. ili. p. 351. V [legs xxgal. Ouxv?. * Doran. agil. 7 Aeneid. B. v. J. 193. 


Greeks, 
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Greeks, in their return from Troy; while they were doubling 
the cape of Malea, were overtaken with a violent ſtorm; 
and, being, for ſome time, driven out of their courſe by the 
winds, wandered over many parts of the ſea; till, at laſt, 
they came to this place, which belongs to Opica, called 
Latium, lying on the Tyrrhene ſea: That, being pleaſed 
with the ſight of land, [ng haled up their ſhips; ſtaid there 
the winter ſeaſon, and were preparing to ſail in the beginning 
of the ſpring : But, their ſhips being ſet on fire in the night, 
and they, unable to fail away, neceſlity obliged them, againſt 
their will, to ſettle in the place, where they had landed: 
And, that this was brought upon them, by the captive women 
they were carrying with them from Troy; who burned 
the ſhips, leſt, when the Greeks returned home, they ſhould 
become ſlaves. Callias, who writ the actions of Agatho- 
cles, ſays that one of the Trojan women, who came into 
Italy with the reſt of the Trojans, called Rome, married 
Latinus, king of the Aborigines, by whom, ſhe had two 
ſons, Remus, and Romulus, who, building a city, gave it 
the name of their mother. Xenagoras, the hiſtorian, writes 
that Ulyſſes, and Circe had three ſons, Remus, Antias, and 
Ardeas, who, building three cities, called them after their 
own names. Dionyſius, the Chalcidean, owns, indeed, 


231 KanNlag; Zevapege. The age other, i is, that he writ one treatiſe con- 
of the firſt is known, by his having cerning chronology, and another con- 
been a penſioner, and flatterer of Aga- cerning iſlands. 
thocles, the tyrant, of Sicily, as we 232* \Atorvoras 0 | Xander, We know 
learn from * Suidas, who has tran- no more of this hiſtorian, than that 
ſcribed Diodorus, in every thing re- he writ five books of the origins of 
lating to him. All we know of the cities. 


z Voſſius Hiſt, Graec. B. i ti, p. 422. Id. ib. p. 358. 


that 


«at 
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that Remus was the founder of the city; but, then, he ſays, 
that he was, according to ſome, the ſon of Aſcanius, and, 
according to others, the ſon of Emathion. There are others, 
who affirm that Rome was built by Remus, the fon of 
Italus, and of Electra, the daughter of Latinus. 

LXXIII. I could quote many other Greek writers, who 
aſſign different founders of the city; but, not to appear 


prolix, I fhall come to the Roman hiſtorians. 


The Romans 


have not ſo much as one ancient hiſtorian, or * orator ; 
but each of their hiſtorians has taken ſomething out of the 


ancient relations, 'that are 


preſerved in the holy records. 


Some of theſe ſay that Romulus, and Remus, the founders 
of Rome, were the ſons of Aeneas: Others, that they were 


the ſons of a daughter of Aeneas, without determining who 
was their father; and that they were delivered, as hoſtages, 


233* AoyoyeaPos, M. , very juſtly, 
cenſures Gelenius, and Portus for tranſ- 
lating this, @ writer of fables. I do not 
underſtand why he has ſpared Syl- 
burgius, ſince he has fallen into the 
ſame error, as well as le Jay. 

ſition to them, he has ſaid, a writer 
1n general ; though, by the very au- 
thorities he quotes, he ought to have 
rendered it either an orator, with Plu- 
tarch, or, an hiftorian, with Thucy- 
dides. As our author has, already, 
mentioned an hiſtorian, I have choſen 
to tranſlate AoyoyexÞoc, in this place, 
an orator, in which I am ſupported, 
not only by the authority of Plutarch, 
but, alſo, by that of Heſychius ; An- 


YoyeaÞor, d dias yeaPuy. 


% Ev iggaus & Voges I look upon 


d B. iv. c. 7. 


In op- 


citat identidem auctores ©. 


theſe to have been what the Romans 
called hibros linteos, which contained 
the treaties made by them with other 
nations; and, alſo, the names of their 
magiſtrates, and the times of their 
creation; becauſe, I find that ꝰ Livy 
calls them /ibros magiſtratuum, and li- 


bros linteos : Licinius Macer auttor eſt, 


et in foedere Ardeatino, et in linteis libris 
ad Monetae inventa. And, again, quod- 
que magiſtratuum libri, quos linteos is 
aede repofitos Monetae, Macer Licinius 
The epithet 
leę a, made uſe of by our author upon 
2 yur ef me * think 
at he might mean the libri i 
cales; but theſe related, 1 
religion, and to public and private 
ſacrifices. * : | 
Ib, c. 20. 


by 
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by Aeneas, to Latinus, king of the Aborigines, when the 
treaty was made between the inhabitants, and the foreigners: 
And that Latinus received them kindly, did them many 
good offices, and, dying without male children, left them his 
ſucceſfors in ſome part of his kingdom. Others fay that, after 
the death of Aeneas, Aſcanius, having ſucceeded him in the 
intire ſovereignty of the Latines, divided both the country, 
and the forces of the Latines, into three parts; two.of which 
he gave to his brothers, Romulus, and Remus: That he 
himſelf built Alba, and ſome other towns ; and that Remus 
built a city, which he called Capua, from Capys, his great 
grandfather; Anchiſe, from his grandfather Anchiſes ; 
Aenea, which was, afterwards, called Janiculum, from his 
father; and Rome, from his own name: That this laſt 
city was, for fome time, deſerted by the inhabitants; but 
that, upon the arrival of another colony, which the Albans 
ſent, under the conduct of Romulus, and Remus, it was 
reſtored to its former condition: So that, according to this 
account, there were two foundations of Rome; one, a little 
after the Trojan war; and: the other, fifteen generations 
after the firſt. But, if any one defires to look into the 
earlier accounts, even, a third Rome will be found, more 
ancient than theſe, which was founded, before Aeneas, 
and the Trojans came into Italy. This is ſupported by 
the teſti of no vulgar, nor modern author; but by 
That of Antiochus, the Syracuſian, whom I mentioned 
before: He ſays that, when Morges reigned in Italy 
3 
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8 which, at that time, comprehended all the ſea coaſt from 
Tarentum, to“ Poſidonia) a man came to him, who had 
been baniſhed from Rome; his words are theſe : © Aſter 
„ Italus was grown old, Mats reigned: In his reign, 
« there came to him a man, who had been baniſhed from 
« Rome, and whoſe name was Sicelus.” According, there- 
fore, to the Syracuſian hiſtorian, ſome ancient city, called 
Rome, is found, even, earlier than the time of the Trojan war. 
But, as he has left it doubtful whether it was ſituated in the 
ſame place, where the city, now, ſtands, or whether ſome 
other place was called by the fame name, ſo, neither can 


I form any conjecture relating to it. 


Concerning, there- 


fore, the ancient foundations of Rome, I think; what has 


been faid, to be ſufficient. 


LXXIV. As to the laſt reinkabitiog, or dating of 1 4 
city; or, by what name ſoever we ought to call it, Timaeus, 


235 Hy de rols Irana. Caſaubon 
ſays, upon this paſſage, that * Strabo, 
upon the authority, alſo, of Antio- 
chus, makes Italy much leſs extenſive. 
I have looked into that place of Stra- 
bo, and find it to be fo. 
he aſks whether the words of Antio- 
chus may not be, leſs accurately, quoted 


by Dionyſius, than Strabo ? To this 


I anſwer that it is more probable they 

did not both quote the ſame paſſage, 

and that Antiochus might, in one 

* ſpeak of one deſcription of 
t 


aly, that prevailed at one time, and, 


in the other, of another deſcription, 
that prevailed at another time. Some- 
thing like this he himſelf ſeems. to 
inſinuate. This, and many other notes, 


2B. vi. p. 391. 


Upon this, 


both of Caſaubon, and the other com- 
mentators M. * ** has taken, without 
giving the leaſt hint from whom he 
had them. 5 
236» Axe. 8 This was the 
Greek name of a town in Lucania, 
called by the Romans, Paeſtum, which 
lay in the Sinus Paeſtanus, now, 
called, Golfo di Salerno. It is very 
poſſible that Antiochus, whoſe words 
our author quotes, might mean the 


promontory Poſidonium, or Pofidium, 


that lies to the ſouth of the town, and 
is, now, called, Capo di Licoſa, as a 
more remarkable boundary on the 
weſt, to anſwer the large "wy of Ta- 
rentum on the eaſt. 


* Cluver, Ital. Antiq. p. 1258, 


the 
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the Sicilian. (by what *” computation I know not) places it 
at the ſame time with the building of Carthage, that is, in the 
thirty eighth year before the firſt olympiad ; Lucius Cincius, 
a Roman ſenator, about the nts es year | of the twelfth olym- 
piad ; and Quinctus Fabius in the firſt year of the eighth olym- 
piad. Cato Porcius follows no Greek account; but, being as 
careful, as any writer, in collecting incktnt hiſtories, he 

places the building of Rome four hundred- and thirty two 
years after the taking of Troy: And this time, being com- 
pared with the chronological tables of Eratoſthenes, falls 
in with the firſt year of the ſeventh olympiad. I have 
ſhewn, in another treatiſe, that the canons of Eratoſthenes 
are to be ed on, and, in what manner, the Roman 
chronology is to be reduced to That of the Greeks : For I 
did not think it ſufficient, like Polybius of Megalopolis, to 
fay, only, that I believe Rome was built in the ſecond year of 
the ſeventh olymp 


iad ; nor to leave the, unexamined credit 


of this aſſertion. upon a ſingle inſeription on a table, pre- 


able one. 6 He was a geographer, a 
chronologer, a grammarian, a philo- 
well ſopher, a poet, an aſtronomer, and an 
hiſtorian :- Of all theſe he gave ample 


237* Ovx oid' dre xavov yenraferos. 
Wonderfully tranſlated by le Jay, 
9 alleguer aucun auteur. It is 

nown that xeyw» ſignifies @ workman's 


rule; from whence, it was tranſlated. 


to chronology, where it ſignifies a 


computation of time to ſerve as 4 rule 


for hiſtory. 

238. Eęalo gen. 
univerſal learning, notwithſtanding 
cenſure of f Strabo, who looked u 
him as a rival, though he live fo 
long before him, and, by his bitter- 


He was a man of 
* | 
Ejpiphanes in the firſt year of the 146 


proofs in his writings, which are, of- 
ten, * with great approbation, 
by ſt authors. He was a Cy- 
lin, po ſent for from Athens 
Ptolomy Euergetes, who made him 
his librartan. * He died under Ptolom my 


olympiag eighty, as we find in 
Soidgs | ; kan Lucian ſays he was 


neſs, ſhews he thought him a formid- eighty two when he died. 
B. i. in various places. 5 Harpocration, Suidas, * Voſſivg de Hiſt, Graec. B. p. 108. 
In Mage. 1 
Vol. I. Z ſerved 
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ſerved by the Anchiſenſes, and the only 


Book I. 
one of its Kind;; 


but choſe rather to expoſe the reaſons I myſelf have pro- 
duced, to be canvaſſed by any one, who thinks fit to examine 
them: In that treatiſe, therefore, an exact chronology is 

deduced; but in this work, thoſe things only, that are 
moſt oebefiy; will be taken notice of. The matter ſtands 
thus: The irruption of the Gauls, in which the city of 
Rome was taken, is agreed, almoſt, on all hands, to have 
happened, during the chen of en at Athens, 


2397 Alla ro ereyuaterala. T am 
ſurpriſed that none of the commen- 
tators have explained the force of the 
word alla, in this place; and, parti- 
cularly, that Caſaubon, who, .certain- | 

Yo underſtood both the beauty, and 
ſtrength of the Greek language as well 
as any man ſince it has rom jet Hg 
ſhould be ſilent upon this . 
Ada, here, ſignifies ove, as m 
proved: from many; paſſages ot 


writers; but I ſhall nt t.my- 
ſelf- with one from * 'Ariftgp 
whoſe language is full of, AY . cle 
gance ; 


Ou vag put xa v giaca Wer ure 
Zeveev wagelwy Thy wok ven ws pd 
' Alas yay et.. 


Upon which, the Greck ſcholialt ws 
very well, oi MONOI Abi, Xagis Tar 
CvppaNoy, xa Fe After this, 97 
wonder the Latin tranſlator of Ariſto- 
phanes ſhould ſay, nam.nos Wes, in- 
ſtead of nam ſoli ſumus. 
240. 'H Ke xlr edc. G in 
his annotation upon this paſſage (Which 
M.“ * ® has, according to his cuſtom, 


A J. 5or. 


hes, e 


Lie of Camullus. 


rranſlated without mentioning kim) 
ſays that our author did not, withour 
reaſon, mention this aera in compar 
the chronology of the Romans, 6 
That of the ; becauſe Plutarch 
ſays that, ſoon after Rome was taken. 
by the Gauls, the Greeks had ſome 
ſcure knowledge of the Romans ; 
for which he quotes Heraclides Pon- 
ticus, and Ariftotte, Upon looking 


tres into this paſſage of Plutarch, I _ 


15 riſed to find that he ſays 
es Ponticus was not much later 
dy the time, when Rome was taken 


by the Gauls, & Wo r ypoveev £%61V wv 


a ονjEĩ S; When it is well known 


by othe 


r authors, as well as by Laer- 
tius, who has written the life of this 
Heraclides, that he was a diſciple of 
Ariſtotle, and, conſequently, could not 
have lived near the time when Rome 
was taken; ſince his maſter Ariſtotle, 


who muſt be preſumed to have been, 


conſiderably, older than his diſciple, 
died aged no more than ® ſixty three, in 
the third, year of the 114 olympiad, 
that is ſixty eight years after the aera 


we ſpeak o of. 


n Diog. Laert. Life of Arittle. 
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the firſt year of the ninety eighth ohenpiadb:¶ Now, if the 


time before the taking of the city he brought back to Lucius 


Junius Brutus, and Lucius Tarquimius Collatinùs, *che-fieſt 


conſuls at Rome after the æxpulſibn of the kings, it will 


comprehend one hundred and twenty: years. This appears by 
many monuments; but, particularly, * ther records of the 


241. To Truiſinen bee le Theſe” 


2 of the cenſors were, no doubt, { 


very good materials for ſupplying our 
author with the dates d x ig bio 


confiderable events in the oman 4 the 
1 5 55 ad} 8 JordWitY's 8 


ſtory, and as ſuch he refers vil rh; 
The difficulty, therefore, does n 
ſiſt in the Want of the authenti 27 of 
theſe recotds, but in che poſfdility of 
been x reſerved, when the 
town was lacked by the Gal. 
have, often, he me 
argue againſt this pollibility 


z and, as 


the late lord Bolingbroke, in one of | 


his letters on the ſtudy of hiſto 
thought fit'to call thole men, 
who would impoſe all the tr 
the four firſt ages 
thentic hiſtory 
the authotity of Livy to new that the 
greateſt part of all pubfic and priyate 
monuments, was deſtroyed in th 
of Rome; 1 ſhall, without fearing £1 
impuration of pedantry, conſider ul 


ry, has 
dan 

itions of 
'of Rome for. au- 


ther there is not a nag a, dlowing : 
re- 
ecedent to the 


that ſuch an account 
markable tranſactions 
taking of Rome, was, y ſome means, 


or . preſerved at that time, as to mon 
to leave. no! aces behind. rhe 
came Liy 


furniſh ade for an authentic * 
ſtory. This is all I contend for. 1 
am ſenſible that the Romans had. no 


hiſtorians, nor any writers but annaliſts 


till "EN alter this TORT and that the | 


»Let. v. 


of wich the Vivacity of his 


pg rogation of either. 


ory, and has made uſe of 
ſufficient materials to ena 


1 
markable incidents of each reign I; 


Gre wiiters; FA writ - befSre, And 


after this period, do 
950. jt 175 . of Weir works; th h 


"5g" wi 
TT have 
100 much 
much charm- 


Romans, or 


ure; 1 Habe been 


uſtrucked wich the varitty of his Aan 
ing, that it would be à Kind of fdgra 
titude in me to ſay. any thing in Fas. 
t he has 
mn voy in this letter, is, to ſhew that 

the old Rodin authors were annaliſts, 
and not hiſtorians, which I allow; and 
I, alſo, allow, that they: did not write 
kiftor in chat fulneſs, in which it 180 


9 nk to dn 1 Lice 
eacs, 3 rc they 
2 99 0 195 


do ſo. I am ve 
private 


emi, 1. am afraid 


 fiewn' the impo@bility of it,” Tall, 
or { many of the public and tag ; 
monuthents pe beg at that. 99 85 | 


Khon the my) of 
0 reigned at 5 7 


the particulars — to their pf 
B. vi. e. i. | = 
Z2 cenſors, 


= 


le, and 


ry glad that 
ſack in ſpeaking of the bee . 
monuments, that, 


Per riſhed lech 
tim 
5 ſays Pler aeque interiere'; 2 | Ne ha % 
1 þ i 


been of little Ae me to have 


1 Five 
9.5 


* 6 
* 
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cenſors, which the ſon receives in ſucceſſion from the father, 
and takes great care to tranſmit to his poſterity, like family 


rites. 


And there are ſeveral illuſtrious men of cenſorian 


families, who preſerve theſe records : In which, I find that 
the year before the taking of the city, there was a cenſus of 
the Roman people, to which, as to the reſt of them, there 
is affixed the date, which is this; © In the ** conſulſhip of 


ſion; the creation of the tribunes of 
the people, and all the circumſtances 
relative to that great event; the ap- 
pointment, and diſſolution of the de- 
cemvirs; the laws- enacted by them 
before, and obſerved after, the taking 
of Rome; and every other tranſaction 
he relates in his firſt five books? It 
may be ſaid that he took all theſe facts 
from the hiſtorians, who writ before 
him. But where had theſe old hiſto- 
rians thoſe facts? From none who 
writ before the taking of Rome ; be- 
cauſe there were none : So that, theſe 
old hiſtorians muſt either have had 
them from the monuments, and annals 
that were then preſerved, or they muſt 
have invented them: But this no man 
will ſay ; therefore, I think, the other 
muſt be granted. | | 
242* Trxalivorlos Atvniy OvaXxegey Noile, 
x&s Tils Manas Kari ? Livy ſays 
nothing of this cenſus, though he men- 
tions the death of Caius Julius, one 
of the cenfors : But the elegance, and 
pompous ſtyle of that hiſtorian de- 
ſerves more to be admired, than his 


exactneſs. Theſe conſuls, being ill of 


a peſtilential diſtemper, abdicated; 
and ſix conſular tribunes were created 
the ſame year. The following year, 
alſo, ſix conſular tribunes were choſen, 


v B. v. c. 31. 


among whom were the three Fabii, 
who had been ſent ambaſſadors to the 
Gauls; and, contrary to the laws of 
nations, had chatged in the army of 
the Cluſini, when theſe engaged them. 
This was the fatal year, in which Rome 
was taken; and theſe were the conſular 
tribunes, under whoſe government that 
calamity. befel the Romans, The cen- 
ſus, therefore, which our author ſays 
was performed in the conſulſhip. of 


Lucius Valerius Potitus, and Titus 


Manlius Capitolinus, muſt have been 


the year before the city was taken. I 


cannot end this note without taking 
notice of two things, that ſurpriſe me 
in the words quoted by our author out 
of theſe cenſorian records; the firſt is, 
that one of the conſuls of this year is 
called by Livy, and the Faſti conſulares, 
Marcus, not Titus Manlius ; and the 
other, that he was not called Capito- 
linus, till the following year, after he 
had ſaved the capitol : And Livy, in 
ſpeaking of the conſuls of this year, 
ays, creati conſules L. Valerius Potitus, 
M. Manlius, cui Capitolino poſtea - fuit 
cognomen. This deſerved to be taken 
notice of by the commentators :. But 
they are, often, very liberal of their 
aſliſtance, when it is not wanted, and 
forſake the reader, when it is. 


C Lucius 
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« Lucius Valerius Potitus, and Titus Manlius Capitolinus, 
te the hundred and nineteenth year after the expulſion of 
« the kings.” - So that, the irruption of the Gauls, which 
we find to have fallen out in the year, that followed the 
cenſus, happened when the hundred and twenty years were 
accompliſhed. If, therefore, this interval of time is found 


to conſiſt of thirty olympiads, it muſt be allowed that the 


firſt conſuls entered upon their magiſtracy in the firſt year of 
the ſixty eighth ohympiad; the ſame year that liagoras was 


archon at Athens. 


LXXV. And if, from the expulſion of the kings, the 
time is brought back to Romulus, the firſt king of the city, 
that period will be found to comprehend two hundred and 
forty four years. This is known by the ſucceſſions of the 
kings, and the number of years each of them reigned : For 
Romulus, the founder of Rome, is ſaid to have reigned | 


thirty ſeven years: And, after his death, the city was a year 
without a king : Then, Numa Po 


mpilius, who was choſen 
by the people, reigned forty three years: After Numa, 
Tullus Hoſtilius, thirty two: And, his ſucceſſor, Aneus 
Marcius, twenty four: After Marcius, Lucius Tarquinius, 
called Priſcus, thirty eight : Servius Tullius, who. ſucceeded 
him, four and forty: And Lucius Farquinius, a tyrannical 
prince, and, from his contempt of juſtice, called Superbus, 
having put Servius to death, extended his reign to the twenty 
fifth year. The reigns, therefore, of the kings eompleting 
the number of two hundred and forty four years, and of ſixty 

one da it follows, neceſſarily, that . the gel 


king 
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king of the city, began his reign in the firſt year of the ſeveth 
olympiad, and the firſt year of the decennial archonſhip of 
Charops at Athens: For this the computation of the years 
requites: And, that each king reigned ſo many years, I have 
ſhewyn in that treatiſe. This, therefore, is the account, given 
by thoſe, who lived before me, and adopted by 1 me; con- 
cerning the time of the building of this city, which, at pre- 


ſent, is-miſtreſs of the world. 


As to the founders of it, who 


they were, by what turns of fortune they were induced to 
lead out the colony, and what other incidents are faid to 
have attended the building of it, has been related by many, 


and, the greateſt part of them, by ſome'in a different man- 
ner; and I, alſo, ſhall mention the ma An of theſs 


relations: Thus it ſtands: . 


LXXVI. Amulius, having, by YER power,” exihuded kis 
elder brother Numitor from his paternal dignity; 3 and, 
thereby, poſſeſſed himſelf of che kingdom of Alba, among 
OY things, done by him, abſolutely; in contempt of juſtice; | 

he, at laſt, = to. r Numitor 'sfamily of 6 iſſue, 


| could 8 hindered Fim — de- 
ſtroying his niece, as he had deſtroyed 


213 Eb vue Tov 04x0v Tov Nesse 
trtenNtvet n I am obliged to 
art from all the tranſlators in render- 
ing this 
alter TION me French tranſlators, 
have ſaid, 
deſt Numitor's whole family : 
Which ſenſe is not to be ſup 
either by the Greek text, or the rela- 


tion of this tranſaction: For the Greek 


words do not ſignify to deftray Numi- 


tors family, but to deprive it of iſſue. 
Had Numitor * the firſt, what 


Both the Latin, and, 
that Amulius reſolved to 


his ew? But, inſtead of that; he, 
only, ſought to deprive her of all nope 
of iſſue by m her a veſtal, leſt ſhe 
might, one day, bring forth an het 
ger of the wrongs on to her family, 
dun THY rind Tas A nr author 
will-ſay 1 The molt {| 


a pretenee Ambliol could made uf be 22 


to avert this danger, was to make his 
niece a veſtal under the notion of do-— 


ing her honor, which is agreeable to + 
9 7 in 
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in order to ſecure himſelf not only from the puniſhment, that 
was due to his uſurpation, but, alſo, from being, at any time, 
diſpoſſeſſed of the ſovereignty. Having, long, reſolved upon 


this, he, firſt; obſerved the place, where Aegeſtus, the ſon 
of Numitor, who was juſt arrived to manhood; uſed to hunt; 


and, having placed an ambuſh in the moſt hidden part of 
it, he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated, while he was hunting; 
and, after the fact was committed, contrived to have it re- 
ported that the youth had been flain by robbers. However, 
the rumor, thus propagated, oould not prevail over the truth, 
that was concealed: But many, not without danger, ven- 
tured to publiſh the fact. Numitor was informed of the 
aſſaſſination; but, his reaſon being ſuperior to his concern, 
he affected ignorance, reſolving, to defer his reſentment to 
a leſs dangerous opportunity: And Amulius, prefuming 
the murder of the youth was, ſtill, a ſecret, made uſe of 
another practice: He conſtituted Ilia, the daughter of Nu- 
mitor, or, as ſome write, Rhea, ſurnamed Ilia, who was, then, 
marriageable, a prieſteſs of Veſta, left, if ſhe were married, 

before he had fo diſpoſed. of her, ſhe might bring forth an 
avenger of the wrongs done to her family. Theſe virgins, 
who are intruſted with the cuſtody of the perpetual fire, 

and with the performance of thoſe rites, that are appointed 
to be adminiſtered by virgins for the proſperity of the com- 
the account given of this tranſaction Silviae, per ſpeciem bonoris, quum veha- 

by 4 | Livy : Pulſo fratre, Amulius reg- lem eam legiſſet, perpetua ee 


nat: Addit ſeeleri ſcelus: Stirpem fra- ſpem partis adimit. 
tris virilem interimit: Fratris filiae Rheae 


2B. i. C. 3, 


monwealth, 
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monwealth, were obliged to remain, not leſs than * five 
years, unmarried. Amulius did this, under ſpecious pre- 
tences, as if his intention was, to confer honor, and dignity, 
on his brother's family ; ſince he was neither the author of 
this law, which was common to all, nor his brother the firſt 
perſon of conſideration, whom he had obliged to yield obe- 
dience to it: It being both cuſtomary and honourable, 
among the Albans, for maidens of the beſt quality to be 
choſen prieſteſſes of Veſta. Numitor, finding theſe practices 
of his brother proceeded from no good intention, diſſembled 
his reſentment, leſt he ſhould incur the ill will of the people; 
and, alſo, ſtifled his complaints, upon this occaſion. 
LXXVII. The fourth year after this, Ilia, going to a 
grove, conſecrated to Mars, to fetch pure water-for the uſe 
of the ſacrifices, ſome body raviſhed her. It is faid by ſome, 
that the fact was committed by one of her lovers to gratify 
his paſſion; others make Amulius himſelf the author of it, 
who, deſigning to ruin her, rather than to ſatisfy his deſire, 
had ſecured himſelf with ſuch armour, as might render 
him the moſt terrible to the ſight, and, at the ſame time, 
diſguiſe him in the moſt effectual manner: But the greateſt 
part give this fabulous account of it; that it was a ſpectre, 
repreſenting the god, to whom the place was conſecrated; 


they add, alſo, that this adventure was attended, among 


244* Tleviatlys de wr NT X,eovov. theſe inſtitutions agree with thoſe, as 
Numa made many alterations in the Glareanus, and Portus would correct 
rules of the veſtals, as our author will it, whom M. * * * has followed i in his 
tell us in the next book. So that, the tranſlation. 
Greek text muſt not bealteredto make 


other 
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other heavenly ſigns, with an eclipſe of the ſun; and a dark- 
neſs ſpread over the Heavens: That the ſpectre far excelled 
the appearance of a man, both in ſtature, and in beauty; 
and that the raviſher, to comfort the maiden (from whence 
they conclude he was a god) commanded; her not to be, at 
all, concerned at what had happened, ſince ſhe had been 
united, by marriage, to the. genius of the place ; and that, 
by this violence, ſhe. ſhould bring forth two ſons, who 
ſhould far excel all men in virtue, and military accom- 
pliſhments : And, having ſaid this, he was wrapped in a 
cloud, and, being lifted from the earth, was borne upwards 
through the air. This is not a proper place to conſider | 
what opinion we ought to entertain of theſe things, whether 
we ſhould deſpiſe them, as human frailties, attributed to the 
gods; fince Gop is incapable of any function, that is un- 
worthy of an incorruptible, and happy nature; or whether 
we ſhould admit, even, theſe relations, upon a ſuppoſition 
that all the beings of the univerſe, are of a mixed nature; 
and that, between the divine andthuman, ſome third being 
exiſts, which 1s That of the genii, who, ſometimes, mingling 
with the human, and, ſometimes, with the divine nature, 
beget, as it is faid, the fabled race of heroes. This, I fay, 
is not a proper place to conſider:theſe things, and what the 
"ns philoſophers have ſaid concerning them is ſufficient, 


245* A TE dc OrhovoPorg T01 av wy | emis! one of whom he” was weak 
Abu. By theſe philoſophers, our au- enough to fay, at his trial, often, diſ- 
thor, moſt certainly, means the fol- ſuaded him from doing an thing, that 
lowers of Plato, who had, often, heard might be prejudicial to him. If fo, 
his maſter Socrates diſcourſe of theſe that demon was very forgetful in not 

: Plato's Apol. of Socrates, . 
Vol. I. | Aa Ilia, 
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Ilia, after this violence, pretending ſickneſs {for this her 
mother adviſed with regard both to her on ſafety, and to 


the worſhip of the gods) aſſiſted, no longer, at the ſacrifices; 


but her duty was performed by the other virgins, who were 


Joined with her in the ſame miniſtry. 


LXXVIII. But Amulius, induced either by the 3 


led ge of what had happened, or by a probable ſuſpicion, 
inquired what might be the real cauſe of this long abſence 


from the ſacrifices. To ſatisfy himſelf, he ſent ſome phy- 


ficians to her, whom he,, chiefly, confided in; and, becauſe 
the women pretended her indiſpoſition muſt be kept ſecret 
from men, he left his wife to obſerve her. She, having, by 


womens conjectures, diſcovered what was a ſecret to others, 


informed her huſband of it; who, leſt ſhe ſhould be de- 


livered in private (for ſhe was, now, near her time) ap- 
pointed her to be guarded by armed men: And, ſummoning 
his brother to the ſenate, he, not only, informed them of 
the deflowering of his niece, with which, the reſt of the 
world were unacquainted, but accuſed her parents of being 


difſuading him from making that ac- 
knowledgment. This notion Plato 


improved; and, with more poetry, 
than philoſophy, made them the ne- 


ceſſary inſtruments of the ſupreme 
BEIN, in the creation of the univerſe; 
for fear, it ſeems, that, if Gop had 
created every thing in it HIMSELF, 
his creatures might have been immor- 


tal, ike HimstLF. How much more 


philoſophical i is that all-creating word 
in u and the ſwift obedience, that 


s Geneſis i. 5. 3. 


poetical, than his deſcription of 2 4 


followed it, reibe, x eyevelo? But, 
to conſider Plato, in the only light he 
ought to be conſidered in, upon this 
occaſion, there can be nothing more 


ter riding through the heavens in his 
winged chariot at the head of the gods, 
and demons: His words are theſe ; 


tO we 95 [489/05 YyEijpwy tv Sear tus, 


nor age thoavw!, Yu , woetvilas 
d. arch Tala, x tmipperpprvcs* 7 
irt hal Sealia Ot Ts na dνẽ u 


ten ©a;h. 


her 
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her accomplices, and ordered him to conceal nothing, but 
to bring all to light. Numitor ſaid he was ſurpriſed at 
what he heard ; and, proteſting his innocence of every thing 
that was alledged, deſired time to inquire into the truth of 
it. Having obtained, with difficulty, this delay, and, being 


informed, by his wife, of the whole, in the er his 
daughter had, at firſt, related it, he acquainted the ſenate 
with the violence committed by the god, and · alſo, with 
what he had ſaid concerning the twins, and deſired the 
credit of what he had advanced might depend upon the 
event, by which it would appear whether the fruit of her 
delivery was ſuch, as the god had foretold: For the time of 
her *** delivery being near at hand, the fraud, if any, would, 
ſoon, appear. To ſupport what he ſaid, he offered that 


246* Kai yas Tv xopny du Tr avail tw 
Tixl«v. This, and the next ſentence are 
omitted” in the Vatican manuſcript, 1 
ſuppoſe, by the fault of the tranſcriber, 
Both Sylburgius, and Caſaubon have 
attempted to change the ſtructure of 
this phraſe. I believe the reader will 
think it runs very well in the manner 
I have altered it from the editions; 
particularly, fince I have only changed 
the order of the words, which, as they, 
before, ſtood, were unharmonious. 
Owe is very Attic Greek for «ſyvs, as 
will be ſeen both from the following 
paſſage of Ariſtophanes, and from the 
Greek ſcholiaſtꝰs obſervation upon it; 


0 xoriogleg due avlwr, ws OMOY Terxeponwy , 


Upon which the ſcholiaſt ſays, re dh 
Atyuow Arlo: ait ru thyvugs, 


A Ins. 3. 245: 


 flave for that purpoſe 


247+ TIzee#:3s. The Latin tranſlators 


have rendered this word, very 


perly, ad quaeſtionem offerebat. As dude 
agadidova is the Greek term to deliver 


up a ſlave to be queſtioned by torments y 
ſo Ju Fa is the term to demand a 


There is an 
example of both in this ſentence of 
w Demoſthenes ; Er: ds 20 Teayp av 
et e (luv, EZHTHZEN ay js Tov 
ald tov yeaQurla tas paglvgns, iy, & 
IAPEAIAOTN, unde dixaioy A 8oryys 
Le Jay did not like the word, and, 
for that reaſon, he has left it out. 
The other French tranſlator has given 
ſomething likethe ſenſe of it: Thus he 
has ſaid; et qu'on procedat d Pexamen de 
cette Affaire par toutes les voies qu'on 


Jugeroit à propos. = NT 
v Nev Ae. 1 
A a 2 2 5 


the 
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the women, who attended his daughter, might be examined 
upon the rack; and ſubmitted to every method, that might 
lead to the diſcovery of the truth. This was approved of 
by the ſenate: But Amulius infiſted that his pretenſions 
were, highly, unreaſonable, and endeavoured, by all means, 
to deſtroy his niece. While theſe things were in agitation, 
thoſe, who had been appointed to keep guard at the delivery, 
appeared, and gave an account that Ilia was brought to bed 
of two male children. Numitor, then, preſſed, vehemently, 
what he had, before, alledged, ſhewing the whole to be the 
work of the god; and begged that no violent ſentence mi ight 
paſs againſt his daughter, who was innocent. On the other 
fide, Amulius pretended that, even, in the delivery, there 
was ſome. human contrivance, and that the women had 
provided another child, either unknown to the guards, or 
with their aſſiſtance: And a great deal was faid to this 
purpoſe. When the ſenators found the king was inexorable, 
they, alſo, determined, in the manner he deſired, that the 
law ſhould be put in execution, which provides that a veſtal, 
who ſuffers herſelf to be defiled, ſhall be whipped with rods, 
and put to death, and her offspring thrown into the river. 
Nov, the e aw ordains that ſhe ſhall be buried . 
alive. 
. ell Hitherts, the orenielt” . of - the hiſtorians 
agree, or differ, very little, from one another; ſome coming 
nearer to fables, and others to probability: But they differ 
in 1 what follows. Some fay that Ilia was put to death ĩ imme- | 


24h Nur laden etc. See the 244 annotation. 


3 diately 3 
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diately ; others, that ſhe remained in a ſeeret priſon 
under a guard; which made the people believe ſhe 
was put to death privately: The fame authors ſay, that = 
Amulius condeſcended to this, at the earneſt deſire of his 
daughter, who begged the life of her couſin : For, being 
brought up together, and of the ſame age, they loved each 
other, like ſiſters: And that Ab in favor to her, as 
ſhe was his only daughter, ſaved Ilia from death, but kept 
her confined in a ſecret priſon; and, that ſhe was, at length, 
ſet at liberty, after the death of Amulius. Thus, do the an- 
cient authors vary concerning Ilia: However, both opinions 
carry with them an appearance of truth; for which reaſon, I 
have, alſo, made mention of them both. The reader himſelf 
will know which to believe. But, concerning her children, | . 
Quinctus Fabius, called Pictor, whom Lucius Cincius, Cato | 
Porcius, Calpurnius Piſo, and the greateſt part of the othe# 
hiſtorians have followed, writes > « That, by t the order 
mn of Amulius, ſome of the king's officers took the children, 
0 in a a carried them to the river, diſtant from, 


Portus, and le and both the Latin tranſlators have? 


- 
145 5 - : es 


249+ By 269 A 


Jay have rendered this an obſcure pri- 
ſon, which is equivocal : For it was 
not the obſcurity, that is, the darkneſs, . 
of the priſon, which made the people 
believe ſhe was put to death; bur the 
ſecrecy of it. Sylburgjus,. and the 
other French tranſlator, have rendered 


it very well. 
„Se of 


250 Tua. Livy 
this 1 5 This, AFVENS x z ow 


* 
* 


898 F ». - 


| tber renc 


very judiciouſiy, followed him. W hen 
I call it 4 cradle, I do not mean a 
wicker, but a wooden cradle, which 
are, ſtill, very common abroad; O- 
trerwite I ſhould have fallen into the 
ſame; efror;,with: le Jay, who calls ie 

un panier, a baſket, which i is. not ve 
we 0. + to font, fluitare, - * 
Livy, and Me, in our author. The 
5 * has, allo, call- 


= 


- * , 
9 "4 F _ #S 
ST 2 * * 
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ce the city about a hundred and twenty ſtadia, with a defign 
« to throw them into it. When they drew near, and per- 
« ceived that the Tiber, ſwelled by continual rains, had 
c exceeded its natural bed, and overflowed the plains, they 
e came down from the top of the Pallantine hill, to that part 
© of the water, that lay neareſt (for they could advance no 
further) and ſet down the cradle upon the flood, where it 
c waſhed the foot of the hill: The cradle floated for fome 
« time; then, as the waters retired by degrees from the 
c utmoſt verge, ſtriking againſt a ſtone, it overturned, and 
ce threw out the children, who lay crying, and wallowing 
in the mud. Upon this, a ſhe-wolf, that had juſt whelped, 
«© appeared; and, her teats being diſtended with milk, gave 
e them her paps to ſuck, and, with her tongue, licked 
te off the mud, with which they were beſmeared. In 
« the mean time, ſome ſhepherds happened to be driving 
ce their flocks to paſture (for the place was now become 
« paſſable) and one of them, ſeeing the wolf, thus, cheriſh- 
« ing the children, was, for ſome time, ſtruck dumb with 
tc aſtoniſhment, and - diſbelief of what he ſaw: Then, 
going away, and getting together as many as he could of 
ce the ſhepherds, who kept their flocks near at hand (for 
they would not believe what he ſaid) he carried them to 
<« ſee the ſight themſelves : When theſe, alſo, drew near, 
e and ſaw the wolf cheriſhing the children, as if they had 
ce been her young ones, and the children hanging on her, 
« as on their mother, they imagined they ſaw. ſomething 
« divine, and advanced together, hallooing, to terrify the 


„creature: 
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creature: The wolf, not much frightened at the approach 
« of the men, but, as if ſhe had been tame, withdrew, gently, 


« from the children, and went away, greatly, deſpiſing the 
c rabble of ſhepherds... For there was, not far off, a holy 


« place, covered with a thick wood, and a hollow rock, 

from whence ſprings iſſued: This wood was ſaid to be 
« conſecrated to Pan, and there was an altar, dedicated to 
« that god: When ſhe came to; this place, ſhe hid herſelf. 


“This grove is, no longer, extant; but the cave, from whence 


<« the fountain flows, is contiguous to the Palatine buildings, 


e and to be ſeen in the way, that leads to the Circus 


+ repreſenting this incident: 


2 Avxaine, etc. This groupe, re- 
e the wolf giving ſuck to 

omulus and Remus is, certainly, not 
the ſame with That, ſaid, by ” Cicero, 
to have been ſtruck with lightning in 


the conſulſhip of Cotta, and Torqua- 


tus, who were conſuls two years be- 
fore him, that 1 


* in the year of Rome 
689 becauſe, he fays, That ſtood in 


the 6 and the other, we find, by 

our author, was placed in the ated of 

which ſtood near the cave, that was 
joined to the buildings of the Palatine 
ill. This temple was the temple of 


Romulus, erected near the Ficus Ru- 
minalis, fo called, as Pliny ſays, gu- 


niam 2 ea inventa eſt lupa infantibus 


praebens rumen, ita vocabant mamman, 


miraculo ex aere juxta dicato. This groupe 


of figures was placed here in the con- 
Quinctus Fabius Rullus, 


Julſhi 
and 


of 
ublius Decius Mus, in the 4.46" 


year of Rome, as we find by Livy, 


Cat. ili. c. 8, B. xv. c. 18. 


« and near it, ſtands a temple, in which a ſtatue is placed, 
It is a wolf ſuckling two 


very 


2 B. x. c. 23. 


ad cum ruminalem ſimulacra infantium 
conditorum urbis ſub uberibus po- 
ſuerunt; he means Cneius an 
tus Ogulnius, who were, then, curule 
aediles. The ſtatue, mentioned by Ci- 
cero, . ſtill, to be ſeen in the capitol, 


with one of the hinder. legs hurt with 


lightning; and was deſigned to have 
been here repreſented : This wolf is 
unlike the common wolves, and 
ſeems to be the kind of wolf hes call 


in France, un loup cervitr, Avaiwarlye : 


It is a fierce animal, and does a vaſt 
deal of miſchief, As there were, no 
doubt, many ſtatues repreſenting this 
very extraordinary event, it cannot be 
known which Virgil refers to in this 
fine uy of it: 


4 4 


15 ? geminas buic uhera circum ' 
Leben bh, 20% pueros, et lambere matrem _ 
Impawvidos : illam tereti cerwice reflexam 
Mulcere altemos, et corpora fngore lingud, - - 


b Aeneid, B. viii. Y. 613. 
N children; : 
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« children; they are in braſs, and of ancient workmanſhip : 
This place is ſaid to have been conſecrated: by the Ar- 
« cadians, who, with Evander, formerly, built a habi- 
« tations there. As ſoon as the wolf was gone, the ſhep- 
«© herds took up the children; and, as the gods ſeemed to 
jntereſt themſelves in their perſervation, were very deſirous 
to bring them up, There was, among them, an overſeer 
© of the king's ſwineherds, whoſe name was Fauſtulus, a 
© man of humanity, who had been in town, upon ſome 
tt neceſſary buſineſs, at the time, when the deflowering of 
4 © Ilia, and her delivery were made public: And, after that, 
« when the children were carrying to the river, he, going 
« to Pallantium, by divine appointment, went-the ſame road 
with thoſe, who were carrying them: This man, without 
5e giving the leaſt notice to the reſt that he knew an y thing 
e of the affair, deſired the children might be delivered to him; 
cc and, having received them by general conſent, he Nine 
ce them home to his wife : Where, finding her juſt brought 
ce to bed, and grieving that the child was dead, he com- 
e forted her, and gave her theſe children to ſubſtitute in its 
&« room, informing her, from the beginning, of all the cir- 
te cumſtances relating to them. And, as they grew up, he 
<« pave to one, the name of Romulus, and to the other, That 
of Remus. When they came to be men, they ſhewed 
ce themſelves, both in dignity of aſpect, and elevation of 
<« mind, not like ſwineherds, and neatherds, but ſuch, as we 
„ might ſuppoſe thoſe to be, who are born of royal race, and 
40 * upon. as the ** of the gods; and as ſuch 
: „ee 
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they are, ſtill, celebrated, by the Romans, in the hymns 
C of their country. But their liſe was That of herdſmen; 
ce they lived by their o¼)m labor, and, generally, on the 
c mountains in cottages of one ſtory, which they built 
ce with wood, and reeds: Of which; * one, called the cot- 
ce tage of Romulus, remains, even, to this day, in the corner, 
as you turn from the Palatine hill to the Circus; which 
12 preſerved holy by thoſe, to whom the care of theſe 
things is committed, ho add to it no ornaments to render 
c it more auguſt: But, if any part of it is injured either by 
« ſtorms, or time, they repair chat injury, and obſerve ta 
« reſtore it, as near as poſſible, to its former condition. 
“ When Romulus, and Remus, were about eighteen years 
* of age, they had ſome diſpute, about the paſture, with 
« Numitor's herdſmen, whoſe oxen were ſtationed on tlie 
« Aventine hill, which is oppoſite to the Palatine hill. They; 
« frequently, accuſed one another, either of feeding thoſe 
ce paſtures, that did not belong to them, or of appropriating 
* to themſelves Thoſe, that were common, or of any thing 


252 · Adlegs c. The Latin tranſla- The laſt was the curia calabria, as "Sore 
tors have rendered this very well, Ane vius ſays upon this verſe, ad quam ca- 
ulld contignatione. Both the French labatur, that is, vocabatur ſenatus. The 
tranſlators have left it out. other ſtood in another part of the city, 

253* Ny ili xa 65 £448 uy e. This is as we find by Dionyſius. It is very 
not the caſa Romuli, that ſtood in the poſſible that the veneration the Ro- 
capitol, to which © Virgil alludes in mans had for their founder, might 
the following verſes. | have ingaged them to erect, in the 

| capitol, a cotrage reſembling the for- 


Is funmo cufter Tarpeias Mankius arcis mer. This in the capitol was burned 
Stabat pro temple, et capitelia celſa — in the time of Caeſar, 1 4Au- 
1 1 e regia ,,  ouftus,: andin the 716% year of Rome. 

25 — Bull $462, - | 4'Dio,B, . 5. 47. 
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— 


the chief men of the village, 
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« elſe, that offered itſelf. From this altercation, they had re- 


« courſe, ſometimes, to blows, and, then, to arms. Numitor's 


« men, having received many wounds from the youths, and 
<« Joſt ſome of their people, and being, now, driven, by force, 
« from the places in conteſt, they formed a ſtrategem againſt 
« them : And, having placed an in the hidden 
« part of the valley, and concerted the time of theattack with 
« thoſe, who lay in wait for. the youths, the reſt, in a body, 
ee affaulted their folds; ' It happened that Romulus, at that 
« time, was gone to a place, called Caenina, together with 
to offer facrifices for the 
e public, according to the cuſtom of the country: But 
c Remus, being informed of their coming, armed himſelf 
te in all haſte, and, with a few of the villagers, who had, 
« firſt, got together, went out to oppoſe them: But they, 
« inſtead of receiving him, retired, in order to draw him 
e to the place, where, by facing about, they might attack 
4 him with advantage: Remus, being unacquainted with 
i the ſtrategem, purſued them a great way, till he paſſed 


254" TTz&youo. This, Caſaubon 


ſays, very juſtly, ſignifies Haſtem allicere. 
I mention this in juſtice to him, as 1 
have, always, mentioned every author 

whoſe aſſiſtance I have made uſe of. 
To his authority I ſhall add ſome ob- 
ſervations of my own. There is a 
paſſage in a treatife of Xenophon, in- 
titled Ira, which, it is ſuppoſed, 
he writ for the inſtruction of his ſon 


Gryllus, that ſeems calculated to ex- 


plain this of our author : Er * r % fe 
xeviias . Ovaancs £285 06 E Qavegois 


eAryors tjmgocFty ren uf RH 


tres ao3 8 re Wonturys eig eridgag TIIA- 
TEIN. It is remarkable that de, when 
placed before verbs, ſubſtantives* and 
adjectives, generally, implies deceit. 
I cannot put an end to this note, 
without taking notice, that le Jay is 
the only tranſlator, who has expreſſed 


the ſenſe of this word: He has ſaid 
pour PFattirer dans Pambuſcade. I wiſh 


that, inſtead of leaving out vwogeabarlcs, 
he bad rendered it by an expreſſion, 


which his language would have fur- 


niſhed him with, I mean, en faiſant 


the 


volte face. n 
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et the place, where the reſt lay in ambuſh, who, upon that, 
4 roſe up, and, at the ſame time, the others, who had fled, 
e faced about; and, having ſurrounded them, they over- 
© whelmed them with ſtones, and took them priſoners: 
« For they, had received orders from their maſters, to bring 
ee the youths to them. alive. Ann W was taken, and 
ce carried away: 

LXXX. But Aelius Tubero, a na. ot e JP 
very careful in collecting hiſtorical tranſactions, writes, that 
Numitor's. people, 3 beforchand, that the youths 
were to an Arcadian facrihce to the god Pan, 
purſuant to the inſtitution of Evander, called Luper- 


255» rnd by M. „% quotes 'Pha- 


tarch, in his life of Romulus, to prove 


that this feſtival, called by the Romans 


Lupercalia, received its name from the t 


ſhe-wolf, chat ſuckled: Romulus, and 
Remus. I have that paſſage in Plu- 
tarch, now, before me ; and all, he ſays 
to favor this opinion, is, that jt is poſſible 
this feſtival may have receiyed its name 
from the ſhe-wolf; becauſe the Luperci 
begin their courſe from the place, 
where it was ſaid that Romulus had 
been expoſed. But he ſays, in the 
ſame place, that the name of this fe- 
ſtival was Greek; and, for that reaſon, 


the feſtival ſcemed to be very ancient, 


and derived from the Arcadians, Who 
came into Italy with Evander. 


find, by this 
brated by the iohabirants of Pallan- 


B. i. c. 5. 


tranſaction: 


And, 
indeed, thexe is no room to doubt of cadia, which 
its being derived from them : For we 


that this was a cuſtomary feſtival cele- 


Gow Wag before R6ingtus and Remys 
were horn. This isconfirmed by *Livy; 
whoſe authority, joined to 


0 
our author, will be fufficient, 2 


think, to ſtop the -cyrre 
miſtake ; he 1s ſpeaking o 1 — 

: Fam tum in P mon 
cel bac fuiſſs ſudiarum ferunt i 61 4 
neo urbe Arcadica Pallantium, deinde 


Pa 


_ Palatinum montem-appellatum e it E. 


vandrum, qui ex e ee Arcadum mul - 
tis ante tempeſtatibus ea tenuerat e 
ſolenne allatum ox Arcadid inſtituiſſe, ut 
nudi juvenes, Lyceum Pang venerantes, 
per luſum atque laſciviam curręrent. 
f' This Lycaean Pan, in whaſe honor 
this feſtival was celebrated, was called 
ſo from the 1 mountain in Ar- 
gave name to this feſti - 


he Greeks, Aviaie 
by, the with any propri- 


val, called 

"which ward 

ety, be ed r naue, abe. 

wolf. "br | $5 

| f Pauſanias in Aead. c 38. 
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calia, took the opportunity of this ſacrifioe to lay in wait 
for them at the time, when the youth of Pallantium, were, 
after ſacrifice, to proceed from the Lupercal, and run 
round the village naked, wearing about their middle, a co- 
vering made of the ſkins of the victims, newly, ſacrificed. 
This ceremony implies a certain cuſtomary purification 
of the inhabitants, which is performed, even, to this day, 
in the ſame manner. Thoſe, therefore, who had a deſign 
upon the youths, took this time to n themſelves in 
ambuſh in a narrow way, in order to ſeize them: While 
theſe were employed in the ſacrifice, and, when the 
firſt band with Remus drew near, That with Romulus, 
and the reſt, being behind, (for they were divided into 
three bands, and ran at a diſtance from one another) 
without ſtaying for the others, they ſet up a ſhout, and all 
fell upon the firſt; and, ſurrounding them, ſome threw 
darts at them, others, ſtones, and others, whatever they 
had in their hands : : Theſe, ſurpriſed at this unexpected 
attack, and at a loſs how to behave themſelves, unarmed 
againſt armed men, were, eaſily, taken. Remus, being in 
the power of the enemy, was carried to Alba in the con- 
dition, he was in, when taken; or, as Fabius relates, in 
chains. When Romulus heard of his brother's , 
he reſolved to follow, immediately, with the ſtouteſt of 
the herdſmen, in hope to overtake Remus upon the road. 
But Fauſtulus, ſeeing the folly of the undertaking, diſ- 
ſuaded him from it: For, being looked upon as the father 
of the youths, he had, WET kept every thing a ſecret 


C | 8 0 from 
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from them; leſt they ſhould venture u pon ſome hazzard- 
ous enterpriſe, before they were in their prime. But, now, 
being compelled by neceſſity, he took Romulus aſide, and 
acquainted him with the whole. When the youth heard, 
from the beginning, every circumſtance of their fortune, 
he was penetrated both with compaſſion for his mother, 
and ſolicitude for Numitor; and, having long conſulted with 

Fauſtulus, he determined to defiſt from the preſent under- 
taking, and, with greater preparation of ſtrength, to free 
his whole family from the oppreſſion of Amulius ; re- 
ſolving to ingage in the greateſt dangers for the ſake of 
the greateſt rewards, but to act in concert with his grand- 
father, and to do, whatever he ſhould direct. 

LXXXI. Theſe meaſures being looked upon as the 
moſt adviſeable, Romulus called together all the inhabi- 
tants of the village, and defired them to go, immediately, 
to Alba, but not all at the fame gates, nor in a body, to 
prevent any ſufpicion in the citizens; and, having ap- 
pointed them to ftay in the market-place, and be ready 
to do whatever they ſhould be ordered, he went, firſt, into 
the city. In the mean time, thoſe, who had the charge 
of Remus, brought him before the king, and informed 
him of all the abuſes they had received from the youths, 
producing their wounded, and threatening, if they 
found no redreſs, to leave their herds. Amulius, deſiring to 
pleaſe both the country people, who were come to him 


256. T. — I do not underſtand had written reavuals. However, both 
why the Latin tranſlators have render - the French tranſlators have thought 
ed this word vulnera, as if our author fit to follow chem. 


189 


in 
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in great numbers, and Numitor (for he happened to be 
preſent, and looked upon himſelf as injured in his clients) 
and longing to ſee peace reſtored to the country, and, at 
the ſame time, ſuſpecting the boldneſs of the youth, and 
the intrepidity, that appeared in his diſcourſe, he gave 
judgement againſt him: But left his puniſhment to Nu- 
mitor, ſaying, © that he, who had done the injury, could be 
puniſhed by none fo juſtly, as by him, who had received 
< jt.” While Numitor's herdſmen were carrying away Re- 
mus, with his hands bound behind him, and inſulting him, 
Numitor followed; and, not only admired the graceful- 
neſs, and majeſty of his perſon, but, alſo, obſerved the 
greatneſs of his mind, which he preſerved, even, in diſtreſs, 
not ſuing for mercy (which all do under ſuch afflictions) 
but, with a becoming filence, meeting his fate. As ſoon 
as they were arrived at his houſe, he ordered all the reſt 
to withdraw; and Remus, being left alone, he aſked him, 
who he was, and of what parents; as not believing ſuch 
a man could be, meanly, born. Remus anſwered, that he 
only knew, by the account he had -received from the 
perſon, who brought him up, that he, with his twin- 
brother, had been expoſed in a wood, as ſoon as they 
were born; and that, being taken from thence by the 
herdſmen, he was brought up by them. Upon which, 
Numitor, after a ſhort pauſe, either ſuſpecting ſomething | 
of the truth, or Heaven deſigning to bring the matter to 
light, ſaid to him; I need not inform you, Remus, that 


< it depends upon me to puniſh you in ſuch a manner, as 1 
« think 


\ » 
«a 
- 
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« think fit; and, that thoſe, who have brought you hither, 
« having received many dreadful injuries from you, are, 
« extremely, deſirous you ſhould be put to death: All this 
« you know : But, if I ſhould free you from death, and 

« eyery other puniſhment, would you acknowledge the 
cc obligation, and ſerve me, when ] defire your aſſiſtance, in 
« an affair, that will conduce to the advantage of us both? 
The youth having, in anſwer to him, faid every thing 
which the hopes of life prompt thoſe, who are in deſpair 
of it, to ſay, and promiſe to the perſon, on whom their 
fate depends, he ordered his chains to be taken off; and, 
commanding every body to leave the place, he dcxjutiined 
him with his own misfortunes; that, Amulius, though 
his brother, had deprived him both of his kingdom, and 
his children; that he had aſſaſſinated his ſon, while he 
was hunting, and kept his daughter chained in priſon, 
and, ini. all other — treated bim as a maſter treats 
his ſlave. 


LXXXII. Having ſaid this, and Sep his diſ- 
courſe with great lamentations, he intreated Remus to 
revenge the injuries done to his family. The youth, 
chearfully, embracing the overture, and deſiring his com- 
mand to begin the action immediately, Numitor, after he 
had commended his alacrity, faid ; I will take upon 
* me to find a proper time for the enterprise; in the mean 
4 « while, do you ſend, privately, to your brother, and ac- 

quaint him that your life is ſafe, and that you defire him 
© to come hicher m all haſte. 3 this, a proper perſon 


* 


\ was 
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was ſent; who, meeting Romulus not far from the city, 


delivered his meſſage; with which the other, being, ex- 
ceedingly, rejoiced, made haſte to Numitor ; and, having 
imbraced them both, he gave them an account in what 
manner they had been expoſed, and brought up, and of 
all the other circumſtances he had learned from Fauſtulus: 

They, who deſired this relation might be true, and wanted 
not many arguments to induce them to believe it, 
heard what he faid with pleafure ; and, as ſoon as they 
knew one another, they conſulted together, and conſidered 
what means, and what time might be the moſt proper for 
the execution of their deſign. While they were, thus, em- 
ployed, Fauſtulus was carried before Amulius: For, being 


apprehenſive, leſt the information of Romulus not 
be credited by Numitor, in an affair of ſo great moment 
without manifeſt proof, he, ſoon after, followed him to 
town, taking the cradle with him as a token of the ex- 
poſition of the children. While he entered the gates in 
great diſorder, taking all poſlible pains to hide what he 
carried, one of the guards obſerved him (for an ge 
of the enemy was apprehended, and the guard of the ga 
committed to thoſe, who were in the greateſt truſt Stk 
the king) and laid hold of him; and, inſiſting upon 
knowing what it was he ee by force, ' threw 
back his garment: As ſoon as he ſaw the cradle, and 
found the man in confuſion, he defired to know the 
cauſe of his diſorder, and what he meaned by carrying, 
n an utenfil, that required no ſuch ſecrecy. In 

| the 
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the mean time, more of the guards flocked to them, and 
one of them knew the cradle, having himſelf carried the 
children in it to the river; of which he informed thoſe, 
who were preſent. Upon this, they ſeized Fanſtulus ; and, 
carrying him to the king himſelf, acquainted him with all that 
had paſſed. Amulius, threatening the man to put him to 


the torture, if he did not, willingly, tell the truth; firſt, aſked 
him, if the children were alive; and, finding they were, he 


deſired to know in what manner they had been preſerved. 
After the other had given him a full account of every thing, 
as it happened, Well, fays the king, ſince you have, hi- 
« therto, ſpoken the truth; ſay, where, they may, now, be 
« found: For it is not juſt that they, who are my relations, 
« ſhould, any longer, live, ingloriouſly, among herdſmen; 
« particularly, ſince the gods chemſelves have taken care of 
« their preſervation.” | 
LXXXIII. But Fauſtulus, ſuſpecting, from this unac⸗ 
countable kindneſs, that his deſigns were not agreeable to 
his profeſſions, anſwered him in this manner: The youths 


« are upon the mountains, tending their = according 
« to their way of life; and I was ſent, by them, to their 
« mother, to give her an account of their ſituation ; when, 
« hearing that ſhe was in your cuſtody, I propoſed to deſire 
« your daughter to bring me to her: And I brought the 
« cradle with me, that I might Kigport my words with a 


257, A $616 This is Attic Greek authors, will, eaſily, recollect 


elegance for yaydwoeas. The learned many examples of his Acticiſm. 
reader, who is acquainted with the beſt 


Vol. I. Cc cc mani- 
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cc ani proof. Since, therefore, you have determined to 
« have the youths conveyed hither, I not only rejoice at it, but 
« defireyouto ſend ſuch perſons with me, as you think proper: 
e will ſhew them the youths, and they ſhall; them 
« with your commands,” This he ſaid in order to delay their 
death, hoping, at the ſame time, 'to make his eſcape from 
thoſe, *® who were to bring the youths to the king, as ſoon 
as he arrived on the mountains. Amulius ſeht; immediately, 
ſome of his guards, in whom. he, chiefly, confided, with 
private orders, to ſeize, and bring before him, the perſons, 
whom the herdiman ſhould ſhewto them Having done this, 
he, preſently, determined to lay his brother under a gentle 
reſtraint, till he had ordered the preſerit buſineſs to his 
ſatisfaction; and, in chat Vidhws: Ds ſent for Wilkes e ſome 


— 


258. Ty; axes. Both the Latin 


term in 1 anon the Dans for 
tranſlators have applied theſe words to 


this kind of cuſtody : The method of 


the men, who were to be fant by A- 


Nor 4 
tioned by our author. 
trary, Fauſtulus was to conduct them 


to the place, where they might ſee the 
Jounhs, | in order to bring them to the 


ng : And, to them, in this capacity, 
I have applied thoſe words. Both the 


French tranſlators have, followed, the 
e 


259+ Ry Quacxy adreouy.. This expreſ- 
ſion is very common in the Greek 
authors. And, thus, * Thucydides ſays, 


that Ixus I xx ty Pranxy adropr ese. 
The Latin tranſlators have rendered 


it in liberd cuſtodia, which was the very 
& B. iii. c. 34. 


which was, for the perſon ſuſpected to 


mulius, in order to conduct Fauſtulus: 
word of Which kas been men- 
On the con- 


be delivered to ſome magiſtrate, or 
ſenator, who was to ſee him forth 
coming. Thus, we find, in Saluſt, 
that Catiline's accomplices were dif- 


poled of: Senatus decernit, ut, abdicato 


magiſtratu, Lentulus, itemgque gacteri, in 
likeris cuſtodiis babrantur : Hague Len- 


tulus, P. Lentulo Spimberi, gui tum 


aedilis erat; Cethegus,. Q. Caniſicis; 
Statilius, C. Cacſari; Gabinius, M. Craſſo; 
Ceparius,Gn.Terentio ſenatori, traduntur. 

ay has rendered theſe words, pretty 


7 I, ie parder & velte. His countryman 


has tranſlated them very unfortunately, 


le garder dans une OG libre. 


b De Bell. Cat. c. ah 


other 
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other pretenoe : Rut, the meſſenger, induced both by his 
affection to the perſon in danger, and commiſeration of his 
fate, informed Numitor of the defign of Amulius. Upon 
which, the former, having acquainted the youths with their 
danger, and exhorted them to behave bravely, led them 
armed to the palace, together witli a conſiderable number 
of his clients, and friends, and ſuch of his domeſtics, as he 
could rely on: Theſe were joined by a ſtrong party of the 
country men, from the market. place, who: had, before, 
entered the city with ſwords, coricealed under their clothes: 
And, having, by a general attack, forced the entrance, which 
was defended' by a few of the guards, they, eaſily, flew 


Amulius, and, afterwards, ':made re ro Nr of the 
citadel. This is the account Fabius gives. | 


LXXXIV. But others, who hold — every King: which 
| has the appearance of a fable, ought to be baniſhed from 
hiſtory, maintain 'that the expoſition of the children, by the 
officers, contrary to their orders, is void of all probability, 
and laugh at the tameneſs of the wolf, that ſuckled them, 
as an incident, fraught with theatrical abſurdity: Inſtead of 
which, they give this account of the matter: That Numi- 
tor, finding Ilia was with child, procured other. new-born 
children; and, after ſhe was brought to bed, ſubſtituted theſe 
in the room of the others, ordering thoſe, who, attended her 
delivery, to carry to Amulius the ſuppoſititious children 
(having either ſecured their fidelity by. money, or contrived 
this exchange by the help of women.) Theſe children, being 
brought to Amulius, he, by ſome means, or other, made 


Cc 2 them 
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them away. As to thoſe, that were born of Ilia; "their 


grandfather, f who Was, above all things, | ſolicitous for their 
preſervation, delivered them to Fauſtulus: They add, that 
this Fauſtulus was an Arcadian by extraction, deſcended from 
thoſe Arcadians, ho came over with Evander: That he 
lived on the Palatine hill, and had the care of Anwhus' 
demains : That he was prevailed on by his brother, named 
Fauſtinus, who had the ſuperintendence of Numitor's herds; 
that fed on the Aventine hill, to gratify Numitor, in bring- 
ing up the children: And that the: nurſe, who ſuckled 
them, was not a ſſie-wolf, but (as may well be ſuppoſed) a 
woman, who was wife to Fauſtulus, by name, Laurentia, 
who, having, formerly, proſtituted her beauty, was, by the 
inhabitants of the Palatine hill, ſurnamed Lupa; which was 
an ancient Greek appellation „given to women, who pro- 
ſtituted themſelves for gain, who are, now, called, by a 
more decent name, ET&0%6 Friends: And that ſome, who 
were ignorant of this, invented the fable of the ſhe-wolf 
that wild beaſt being called, in the Latin language, Lupa: 


260+ EmijtAetgy cats 1 Augng what Dionyſius means ; and that Plu- 


xypaluv. I do not underſtand why the 


two French tranſlators, and Portus, 


have rendered this ſentence, having 
care of the flocks of Amulius; that being 


the ſenſe in their reſpective languages. 


How much better has b og ren- 
dered it, res Amulii procuraſſe? 
pany has this extenſive Ggnification 
y be ſeen in Heſychius; a, 
7 he, wavla r vraeyola. 
261+ Aura. M. * ſays, upon this 
occaſion, that he does not comprehend 


That 


tarch reaſons better, when he ſays, in 
the life af Romulus, that the Latines 
called Lupas not only ſhe-wolves, but 
women of ill lives. 


This confirms, 
rather than contradicts what our au- 
thor ſays. For the Latines, at the 
time of Romulus, at leaſt, the deſcen- 


dants of the Greek colonies, certainly, | 


ſpoke Greek ; which appears'by an- 


other paſſage of Plutarch, quoted by 
himſelf in the ſame note, where it is 


ſaid that the Greek language, in the 
They 
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They ay, alſo, that, after the children were weaned, they. 
were ſent by thoſe, who had the charge of their education, 
to Gabii, a town, not far from Pallantium, to be. inſtructed. 
in Greek learning; and that, there, they were brou ght up. 
by ſome perſons, with whom Fauſtulus had a private inter- 

courſe of hoſpitality, where they employed their time, till 
they arrived to manhood, in learning letters, muſic, and the 
uſe of Greek arms: And that, after their return to their 

ſuppoſed parents, a difference aroſe; between them, and 
Numitor's herdſmen concerning their common paſtures: 

That, upon this, they beat Numitor's men, and drove away 
their cattle : That they did all this by Numitor's direction, to 
the intent that it might ſerve as a foundation for his com- 
plaints, and, at the ſame time, to the herdſmen, as a pretence 
to come to town in great numbers: That, after this, Nu- 

mitor raiſed a clamor againſt Amulius, ſaying he was, ſe- 
verely, uſed; and plundered by the herdſmen of Amulius; 
defiring, likewiſe, that, if he had no ſhare in the abuſe, he 
would deliver up the herdſman, and his ſons, to be tried by. 
the laws: That Amulius, being willing to clear himſelf of this 
accuſation, ordered, not only, thoſe, who were complained of, 
but all the reſt, who were accuſed of having been. preſent at 
time of Komulus, which was ſpoken, from ſome French tranſlation, induced 
as he owns, by the Romans, and Al- him to think, that Plutarch is not con- 
bans, was not, yet, corrupted by lia - ſiſtent with himſelf. If, therefore, the 
lian words: For ſo that gentleman Latines called a commen woman lupa, 
ought to have rendered that paſſage of it muſt have been an old Greek word, 

Plutarch, who does not ſay rw» Aalwer, as our author ſays: And, that it is ſo, 


as he has tranſlated it, but v Ira: appears from a writer of undoubted 
And this miſtake, which I am afraid authority, I mean Heſychius, who ex- 


is owing to his quoting this paſſage plains aura, by 5raige, nee He” 
Ava . 
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thoſe tranſactions, to come, and take their trial before Nu- 
mitor: And that great numbers coming to town, together 
with the accuſed, to attend this trial, the grandfather of the 
youths acquainted them with all the circumſtances of their 
fortune; and, telling them that now, if ever, was the time 
to revenge themſelves, he, preſently, made the attempt 
upon Amulius with the band of herdſmen. Theſe, there- 


fore, are the accounts, that are given of _ birth, and 
education of the founders of Rome. | 


LXXXV. As to the events, that happaiied at the very 
time of its foundation (for this part ſtill remains) I ſhall, 
now, begin to relate them. After Numitor had recovered 
his kingdom by the death of Amulius, and had ſpent a little 
time in reſtoring the city, from the late uſurpation, to its 
former ſtate, he, preſently, thought of providing a particular 
ſovereignty for the youths, by building another city. At 
the ſame time, the inhabitants being much increaſed in 
number, he thought it good poliey to diſpoſe of ſome part 
of them; particularly, of thoſe, who had, before, been his 
enemies, leſt he might have cauſe to ſufpect any of his ſub- 
jets. Having, therefore, communicated this deſign to the 
youths, and they, alſo, approving it, he gave them thoſe 
territories in ſovereignty, where they had been brought up in 
their infancy ; and, for ſubjects, not only, that part of the 
people, which he ſuſpected of a deſign to raiſe new troubles, | 
but, alſo, ſuch, as were willing to leave their country. g 
Among theſe (as it, uſually, happens, when colonies are ſent 
out) there were great numbers of the common people; and 


not 
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not a few; alſo, of diftinguiſhed rank, and of thoſe Trojans, ! 
who were eſteemed the moſt confiderable for their birth 
(ſome of whoſe poſterity remain to this day) conſiſting of 
about fifty families. The youths were ſupplied with 
money, arms, and corn, with {laves,'and beaſts of burden, 
and every thing elſe, that was of uſe in the build- 
ing of a city. After they had led their people out of 
Alba, and intermixed them with the inhabitants, that, 
ſtill, remained in Fallantium, and Saturnia, they divided 
the whole body into two parts: This they did, in hope 
of raiſing an emulation, to the intent that, by this conteſt 
with each other, the work might be the ſooner finiſhed- 
However, it produced the greateſt of evils, diſcord: For 
each diviſion, celebrating their own leader, extolled him, 
as the proper perſon to command them all. And they 
themſelves, - being, now, no longer, unanimous, or enter- 
taining  brotherly ſentiments for one another, but, each 
affecting to command the other, they deſpiſed equality, 
and aimed at ſuperiority. For ſome time, their ambition 
lay concealed; but, afterwards; broke out, on the follow- 
ing occaſion: They had not both made choice of the ſame 
place for the building of the city; Romulus choſe the 
Palatine hill, to which he was induced, among other 
reaſons, by the fortune of the place, where they had been 
preſerved, and brought up: Remus pitched upon the 
ground, now, called ein him, Remuria. This place is 
very proper for a city, being a hill, not far from the Tiber, 
diſtant from Rome, about thirty ſtadia. From this conteſt, 

hy their 
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their ** unſociable love of rule, preſently, ſhewed itſelf: 
For it was evident that, which ſoever gained the aſcendant, 
on this occaſion, he would preſerve it, on all others. 


LXXXVI. Some time having been, thus, employed, and 
their diſcord, in no degree, abating, they agreed to refer 
the matter to their grandfather; and, for that purpoſe, went 
to Alba: He adviſed them to leave it to the determination 
of the gods, which of them ſhould give name to, and have 
the command of, the colony: And, having appointed a 
day, he ordered them to place themſelves, early in the 
morning, at a diſtance from one another, in ſuch ſtations, 
as each of them ſhould think proper: And, after they had 
offered up to the gods the cuſtomary ſacrifices, to obſerve 
the auſpicious birds: And, that he, to whom the moſt 
favourable, firſt appeared, ſhould have the command of the 
colony. - The youths, approving of this, went away ; and, 
according to their agreement, appeared on the day appointed: 
Romulus choſe, for his ſtation, the Palatine hill, where he 
propoſed ſettling the colony ; and Remus the Aventine hill, 
contiguous to it; or, according to others, Remuria : A guard 


attended them both, to prevent their reporting things, 
otherwiſe than as they appeared. When they had taken 


their reſpective ſtations, Romulus, after a ſhort pauſe, from 


262+ $1A#ex1e. Nothing can be more that, when Livy calls the ambition of 
beautiſul than the ſhort reflection of Romulus and Remus, an bereditary 
i Livy upon the ambition of theſe two evil, he alludes to That of Amulius, 
brothers. JIntervenit deinde his cogita- which led him to defeat Numitor, 
tionibus avitum malum, regni cupido, 1 who was, alſo, his brother, and their 
need not obſerve to the learned reader, grandfather, of his right to the crown. 


i B. i. c. 6, 


eager- 
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cagernela; and envy to his brother (though, poſſibly, Heaven 
might have as great a ſhare in it as envy) before he ſaw. any 
omen, ſent meſſengers to his brother, deſiring him to come, 
immediately, as if he had, firſt, WOK birds. In the 
mean time, the perſons. he ſent, making no great haſte, as 

aſhamed of the fraud, fax vultures. to. Remus, 
flying from the right: He, ſeeing the birds, greatly, rejoiced. 
And, not long after, Romulus meſſengers, taking him from 
his ſeat, brought him t0 the Palatine hills When they 
were together, Remus aſed Romulus, What birds he had, 

firſt, ſeen? To which he knew not what to anſwer. But, 
at the ſame time, twelve auſpicious vultures were ſeen flying. * 
Upon ſeeing theſe, he took: courage; and, ſhewing the birds 

to Remus, faid, © Why do you deſire toknow what happened 
« before? Since, you ſee theſe birds yourſelf,” This Remus 
reſented ; and, complaining, violently, that he was, deceived + 
by him, proteſted he would neyer capped Sets ble rh to 


the colony. 


LXXXVII. a theiranimpality; esu thee; 
ſecretly, aiming at ſuperiority, and, openly, uſing! theſe 


arguments, nat to yield to his antagoniſt: For their grand 
father had determined that he, to hom the moſt favour- 


able · birds, firſt, appeated, ſhould have the command of 
522. n obſervation may trifling to forne 


edegor. I cannot, upon this 
occaſion, omit pointing out to the people: But I defire them to conſider; 
reader both the exattneſs of the Greek oy che ſe diſtinctions: are the'parents 
language, and our author's attention: rap ere and perſpicuity. And, that 
in obſerving it. He is ſpeaking here iſtinction is not Imaginary, may 
of two. perſons only 3 2 be proved from Philoſtratus: v jues _ 
ge would not have been ſo proper ww 0 ſays he, den n Nous ro * 

28 weelegor. It is very poſſible this ere exe edlen. 

Vol. I. D d a 5 


— 
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the colony: And. the ſame kind of birds having been ſeen 
by both, one had the advantage of ſeeing them the firſt ; 


Book I 


and the other, That of ſeeing the greater number. The 
people, alſo, eſpouſed their . and, having armed 
themſelves without orders from their leaders, began the 
war; and a ſharp battle inſued, in which, many were ſlain 
on both ſides: Ia this battle, Fauſtulus, who had brought 
up the youths, being deſirous to put an end to the conteſt of 
the two brothers, and, unable to ſucceed in it, as ſome ſay, 
threw himſelf, unarmed, into the middle of the combatants, 
ſecking the ſpecdieſt death; which fell out accordingly. It 


zs faid, alſo, by ſome, that the lion of ſtone, which ſtood in 


the principal part of the Forum, near the roſtra, was placed 
over the body of Fauſtulus, where he fell, and had been buried 
by thoſe, who found it. Remus being ſhin in this action, 
Romulus, who had gained a moſt melancholy victory, ſtained 
with the blood of his brother, and the mutual ſlaughter of his 
people, buried Remus at Remuria, ſince, when alive, he had 
been fond of building there. And, as to himſelf, being op- 
preſſed with grief, and repentance for what had happened, he 
2% caſt himſelf upon the ground, and was loſt to all regard of 
life. But Laurentia, who had received them, when, newly, 
born, and brought them up, and loved them no leſs than a 
mother, intreating, and comforting him, he roſe. up, at her 


264 FOR Laeler' Hage,, . deſctibed by our hoe! a few lines 
xAivas* Kati g ele £avlov dr Auris, exeio. after, by evisala.. For, as they did. not 
Suidas. I mention this, becauſe the think fit, with the text, to make Ro- 
French tranſlators have left out this mulus caſt himſelf upon the ground, 
| gircumſtance, which obliged them, they could not, poſſibly,” m ake him 
5 alſo, to leave out another circumſtance, riſe up again. 


2 requeſt; | 
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requeſt; and, gathering together the-Latines, who had not 
been ſlain in the late battle, being, now, little more than 
three thouſand, outSf a very great number, of which they, 
at firſt, conſiſted, when he led out the colony, he built a city 
on the Palatine hill. This, therefore, ſeems to me the 
moſt probable account of the death of Remus. However, 
if any other differs from this, let That, alſo, be related. 
Some {ay that, having yielded the command to Romulus, 
though not without reſentment; and indignation at the im- 
poſition, after the wall was built, Remus, in order to ſhew 
the ſlightneſs of the fortification, ſaid; Methinks, any of 
C your enemies might, aseaſily, leapover this, as I do: And, 
immediately, jumped over it. That, upon this, Celerius, 
one of the men, who ſtood upon the wall, and was eye 
of the works, faid ; © But any of us might, very cafily;* 
“ chaſtiſe chat enemy; and, ſtriking him on the head, with 
a pick-ax, killed him on the ſpot. This, therefore, is ſaid 
to have been the event of the quarrel between che two 
brothers. 

LXXXVIII. There remaining, now, no obſtacle to AY 


building of the city, Romulus appointed a day, 'in which, 
after atonement made to the gods, he deſigned to begin the 


work ; and, Rs prepared every thing, that was e 


3 165- To bes 40 Ses, etc. The firſt Reman nov ale nan 5 


account of the death of Remus ſeems irato Romulo (quum verbis quogue incre- 
the moſt probable. However, * Livy pitans adjeciſſet, fic deinde quicunque 


has followed the laſt with ſome varia- alius tranſiliet moenia mea) inter 
tion : * * A, ludibrio fratris fetJum. 


B. i. e 7. 


Dd 2 | for 
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when the day came, he, himſelf, began the ſacrifice; then, 
ordering all the reſt to perform the ſame according to their 
abilities he, firſt, made uſe of the augury of eagles: After 
that, having commanded fires to be made before the tente, 
e 
in order to expiate their crimes. When every 
performed, re. — 
he called all che people to a place appointed, and deſcribed 
a quadrangular figure about the hill, tracing, with a plough, 
drawn by a“ bull, and a cow yoked together, one continued 
furrow, - . deſigned to receive the foundation of the wall: 
From whence, this - cuſtom remains, among the Romans, 
| of tracing a furrow with a plough, round the place, where 
«they, deſign to build a city. After he had finiſhed: theſe 
things, and ſacrificed the bull, and the cow, and, alſo, *” be- 
gun the immolation of many other victims, he ſet the people 
to work. This day, the Romans, even at preſent, celebrate, 
every year, as one of their greateſt feſtivals, and call it 
* paxilia. On that day, which falls out in the 
of the ſpring, the huſbandmen, and ſhepherds offer up 4 


266. Iver ee dens Innes dx belles 1 it, un 1 un Boe. 
ur agclgov. cuſtom is, often, Qui urbem novam condit, tauro et vaccd 
mentioned by the Latin authors; but aret : ubi araverit, murum faciat : ubi 
no where, more particularly, deſcribed portam dul eſſe, arairign: ſuftollat, et 
than by Dionyſius upon this occaſion. portam vacet. 

T ay; is a fragment of Cato, which I 257: Kalagtauwes. Sec the 124 an- 
ſhall lay before the reader, i in order to notation. 

ſhew that, by Bus ajp1v is not meant ay 268. Naga, See the 22 5 annoy 
ox, but @ Bull; and, conſequently, that tation. 

the French tranſlators ought to have 
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facrifice of thankſgiving for the increaſe of their cattle, 
But, I cannot, certainly ſay, whether they choſe this day, as, 
anciently, a day of ꝓublic rejoicing ; and, for that reaſon, 
looked upon it as the propereſt for the building of the city; 
or, whether the building of it having been begun on that 
day, they conſecrated it, and dedicated it to the m__ of 
thoſe gods, who are propitious to ſhepherds. - | 
LXXXIX. Theſe, therefore, are all the particlars con- 
cerning the origin of the Romans, which I have been able 
to diſcover, after great application, and reading many books, 
written both by Greek and Roman authors upon this ſubject. 
So that, from this time, let every one, for ever, renounce 
the ſentiments of thoſe, who make Rome a retreat of Bar- 
barians, fugitives, and vagabonds ; and let him, confidently, 
it to be a Greek city, the moſt communicative, and 


humane of all others: Which he will do, when he conſiders 


that the Aborigines were Oenotri, and theſe, | Arcadians ;; 
and remembers that the Pelaſgi, who inhabited the ſame 
country with the former, were deſcended from the Argivi; 
and, having left Theſſaly, came into Italy: And, on the 
other hand, calls to mind the arrival of Evander, and of the 
Arcadians, who inhabited the Palatine hill, which place 
the Aborigines had yielded to them; and, alſo, the Pelo- 
ponneſians, who, coming into Italy with Hercules, inhabited 

the Saturnian hill: And, laſt of all, Thoſe, who left Troy, 
and were intermixed with the former : Since, he will find 
no nation, that is more ancient, or more Greek, than tlieſe. 
For the mixture of Barbarians with the Romans, by which, 


hey 
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they loſt many of their ancient inſtitutions, happened long 
after. And this may well ſeem a wonder to many, who 
make proper reflections upon things, that they are not be- 
come, intirely, Barbarous, by receiving the Opici, the Marſi, 
the Samnites, the T'yrrhenians, the Brutii, and many thouſands 
of Umbri, Ligures, and Iberi; and, beſides theſe, in- 
numerable other nations, ſome of whom came from Italy 
itſelf, and ſome from other places, all differing from one 
another both in their language, and manners; and who, 
diſagreeing in every thing as well as theſe, and being mixed, 
and collected intò one body, ſuch diſſonance may well be 
fuppoſed to have cauſed many innovations in their *® ancient . 
form of government: Since many others, by living among 
Barbarians, have, in a ſhort time, loſt every thing, that 
characterizes the Greek nation; ſo that, they, no longer, 
ſpeak the language of the Greeks; obſerve. their inſtitutions; 
OS the ſame gods; uſe the ſame humane laws, by _ 
which, chiefly, the temper of the Greeks differs from That 
of the Barbarians; or agree with them in any thing what- 
ſoever, that relates to the private commerce of life. The 
Achaei, who are ſettled n near the Euxine ſea, are a ſufficient 


269+ Tu Tangs nech. THE webs. 270 Axe. 1 Theſe Achaei were 
Here woa is, again, taken for woailaua; a colony of the Orchomenii, who ſet- 
concerning which, ſee the 136" an- tled near the Euxine ſea, under Ialme- 

- notation. This ſentence, is, certain- nus, after the taking of Troy. Our 
ly, imperfect in all the editions, and author, very juſtly, calls the Orcho- 
manuſcripts ; : becauſe there is a viſible menii, from whom the Achaei were 
tautology in all of them. I have en- deſcended, Eaxammulalys; fince | 
deavoured to preſerve the ſenſe, with- were a very ancient Greek people, and 

out falling into that inconvenience. fo wealthy, that en * Rent 


Strabo, B, ix. p. 637. 


proof 
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Proof of what I advance; who, though all deſcended from 
a nation, the moſt Greek, of all others, are, now, become 
the moſt ſavage of all Barbarians. 


XC. However, the language of the Romans ! is either, 
intirely, Barbarous, nor, abſolutely, Greek; but a mixture 


of both ; the greateſt part of.which, is * 


les ſay to Ulyſſes, that, if Agamen 
non would give him as many valuable 


things, as went to Orchomenus, and 
the Egyptian Thebes, he would not 
aſſiſt the Greeks, 


Ou de N e T6 — 0 cab 
Aiyunlias . 


271. He 85w i wA«wy Awas, Upon 
this occaſion, Hudſon quotes a ſhort 
paſſage out of Quintilian, to ſhew 
that many words in the Latin la 
were derived from the Greek, and de- 
clined after the Aeolic manner, This 
paſſage both the French tranſlators 
have rendered in French, which; I 
imagine, ſince they ſaid no. more, they 
thought ſufficient to point out to their 
readers the ſimilitude between the 
Latin language, and the Aeolic dia- 
lect. I wifh that either they, or Hud- 
ſon, or any other of the commentators, 
had * fit to explain this ſimi- 
litude they had, I ſhould have 
thought myſel obliged to them for 
their alſiſtance, and, moſt chearfully, 


have acknowledged it. But, fince they 


have all contented themſelves with this 
quotation, I muſt perform this taſk 
myſelf, in the beſt manner I am able. 

All the grammarians, whom I have 
read, both ancient and modern, divide 
the Greek language into four dialects, 


® Jiad i. V. 381. *% 


B. i. c. 6. 


„ Aeolic; and the 


the Attic, the Ionic, the Doric, and 
Aeolic. But I ſhould chuſe rather to 
make them only two, the Ionic and 
Aeolic : In which, I am ſupported by 
the authority of * Strabo, who ſays that 
the Ionic dialect was the ſame with the 
old Attic, and the Doric, with 'the 
Aeolic. Some lines after, he adds a 
thing, that will, clearly, account for 
this ſimilitude between the Latin lan- 
guage, and the Aeolic dialect : which 
is, that the Arcadians ſpoke Aeolic, 
Now, we have ſeen "S— {p the Abori- 
gines, and Oenotri were Arcadians, . 
as well as thoſe, who came into Italy 
with Evander, and lived on the Pa- 
latine hill, where Romulus, after 
wards, built Rome. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that the Romans ſpoke, 
originally, the ſame language with the 
Arcadians, that is, the Aeolic; and, 

always, retained a great deal of it. 
Let us, now, bring this matter to the 
teſt, and compare a few words of the 
Latin language with others of its 
mother tongue, the Aeolic : Fama, 
Papa: Plaga, nieys; Machina, wa- 
x.; um, werer Mater, Aang 3 
Tu, rv, The reader will find many 
more inſtances of this ſimilitude in 
Theocritus: But theſe, I believe, will. 
be ſufficient to ſupport this OUR 

of our author. 


2 B. vidi. p. 513, and-g14; + 


only 
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only diſadvantage they have received from their intercourſe 


with theſe various nations, is, that they do not pronounce all 
their *”* vowels properly: But all other indications of a Greek 
origin they preſerve, beyond any other colony: For it is 
not lately, fince fortune, by ſhowering down her favors 
on them with a liberal hand, has taught them huma- 
nity, that they have begun tg practiſe it; nor ſince they, 
firſt, *7? aimed at the conqueſt of countries, fituate on the 


272+ Ghoſyoic. I have departed from 
all the tranſlators in rendering this 
word. Three of them, have ſaid, in 
their languages, words, and le Jay, 
ter mes. I am not fo very confident of 
my own tranſlation as to cenſure theirs; 
becauſe I know that @wvywla is the 
word, generally, uſed to ſignify vowels: 
But I, alſo, know that, if &q0oſye; ſig- 
nifies @ double vowel, as it, certainly, 
does, qbeſyos muſt ſignify a ſingle one. 
It is poſlible, indeed, that the Ro- 
mans might not pronounce their con- 
fonants like the Greeks, which is, 
what, I ſuppoſe, our author calls, 
improperly. But, I imagine, they dif- 


fered more from them in the pronun- 


ciation of their vowels. As the Ro- 
mans had no, and, as their e was a 
ſhort vowel, I do not ſee how they 
could properly pronounce thoſe words, 
that were derived from the Greek, in 
which there was an . Their ſhort o is 
liable to the ſame objection, when they 
were to pronounce an a. As to the letter 
u, there is great reaſon to believe they 
pronounced it, as the Italians, now, 
ronounce it, oo, which muſt have 
en very different from v, as pro- 
nounced by the Greeks; if theſe pro- 
nounced it, as I imagine they did, in 


the ſame manner, as we pronounce the 
u, in tube, lute, etc. Had Dionyſius 
ſuſpected that his hiſtory would have 
outlived the Latin language, as a liv- 
ing language, he would, probably, 
have told us in what the impropriety 
of the Romans conſiſted. If he had 
done this, I dare ſay, it would have 
been found, that no nation, now, upon 
the face of the earth, pronounces Latin 
like the old Romans, and our own lefs 
than any other ; unleſs we are pleaſed 
to imagine that one of the moſt diſtant 
provinces of the Roman empire, has 
retained the true pronunciation of that 
language, when all the reſt of Europe, 
and, even, the Italians themſelves have 
loſt it: And yet, ſince we pronounce 
the Latin vowels, differently, from all 
other nations, we muſt maintain this 
extraordinary polition, if we are re- 
ſolved to maintain our own pronunci- 
ation. oye, | 8 

273 · r ruc diamoviis. This is, 
indeed, ſadly, tranſlated by le Jay, 
u ils euſſent paſs? la mer. The other 
French tranſlator has not ſaid much 
better, gu'ils ſe ſont rendus maitres des 
Pais d audeld de la mer. Ogeyredas 
means no more than 70 aim at. Oętyila 
Ihn. Heſychius. But there is a 


other 
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other fide of the ſea ; the ohject of which was the ſubver- 
fon of the Carthaginian and Macedonian empires ; but, 
from the time they were aſſembled in the ſame city, they 
have lived like Greeks; * and do not attempt any 
thing more illuſtrious in the purſyit of virtue now, than 
formerly. I have innumerable things to ſay upon this 
ſubjeR, and many arguments to alledge in ſupport of what 
I have advanced, together with the teſtimonies of credible 
authors; but I reſerve all theſe for that part of this hiſtory, 

wherein I propoſe to treat of their government. I ſhall, 
now, reſume the thread of my narration, after I have pre- 


contained in this. 
at difficulty, in the next ſentence, 
which I wonder Caſaubon did not take 


notice of; it is this: The word xala- 
aue ail is is to me unintelligible, in this 


miſed, in the following book, a recapitulation of what is 


place. Are we to ſuppoſe that the 


Romans did not aim at the conqueſt 
of the countries, lying on the other 
{ide of the ſea, till they had ſubverted 
the Carthaginian, and Macedonian 


empires, both which empires lay on 


the other ſide of the ſea, with re- 
ſpe& to the Romans? This cannot 
be; and, yet, this is the ſenſe, andthe 
only ſenſe of the word «alarucal. 


Bur, if, inſtead of that, we read xala- - 
As1I 


Avcorles, the difficulty vaniſhes. 
have no aMority for this alteration, 
but my own conjecture, I would not 
inſert it in the text, but ſubmit it to 


the determination of the learned reader. 


Vor. I. 


: 


274+ Kai vdev urge rig. #1 ydevorles 
woe cg voy 5 wodegr.” I, verily, be- 
lieve him ; and this oblique re- 
flection on the loſt virtue of the Ro- 
mans, will reconcile M.“ “ to our 
author, and convince him that he did 
not write his hiſtory with a view to 
flatter either Auguſtus, or his people: 
Since he could, not, confiſtently with 
decency, fay, more plainly, that the 
Romans had degenerated from the 
virtue of their anceſtors, than by ſaying 


that they did not, at all, diftinguiſh 


' themſelves in the purſuit: of virtue 
more in his time, than formerly. But 


his reflection does not ſtop here; it 
reaches, even, to the throne of Au- 
guſtus: Since the Romans could nor 
give a greater proof of that degeneracy, 


than by ſubmitting to his uſurpation. 


Tube end of the firſt bo. 
Ee 


A DIS- 


DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING 


The arrival of AENEAS in ITALY. 


AM ſenſible of the many diſadvantages I lie under in entering the 
liſts with two of the greateſt men of the laſt age, Cluver, and 
Bochart, who have both treated the arrival of Aeneas in Italy as a 
fable, and exhiuſted the whole ſtore of their learning, which I own 
to have been very great, in ſupporting this affertion, However, in 
this unequal conteſt, I have the ſatisfaction to find, that the united 
ſtream. of the Greek and Roman hiſtory runs in my favor; which 
makes me hope that an affectation of ſingularity will rather be imputed 
to them, for having oppoſed the authority of ſo many great authors, 
than to me, for oppoling That of the two great men I am to contend: 
with. 

Bochart, in his letter to Segrais, the French tranſlator of the Aeneid, 
lays great ſtreſs upon a paſſage in Homer, which I ſhall eonfider pre- 
fently, as deciſive againſt the arrival of Aeneas i in Italy; and, after he 
has employed all the arguments he can find to ſhew the impoſſibility 
of it, juſtifies Virgil for having brought him thither: In order to do- 
this the more effectually, he gives a long liſt of Greek and Roman 
authors, moſt of them quoted by Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, to prove 

that Aeneas did, really, land in Italy, and was the ancaſtor of the 
Alban kings, from whom the founders of Rome were deſcended. 
If Bochart did not do this to ſhew how much learning he could diſ- 
play on both ſides of the queſtion, he muſt have been very inattentive 
to his ſubject, not to ſee that the authorities he has quoted to juſtify 
Virgil, abſolutely deſtroy the arguments he had, before, made uſe of 


to 
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to contradict the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, The method 1 ſhall ob- 
ſerve in treating this ſubject, will be, firſt, to examine the objections 
made by Cluver, and Bochart, which are, nearly, the ſame; and then, 
to give my own reaſons in ſupport of the ſyſtem I have adopted. 

Their firſt objection is drawn from the verſes in Homer, which 
have, already, been taken notice of, and * * Strabo's comment on 
them: 


To this objeCtion it may: be anſwered that, if, as I bas, before, 


obſerved, we read, 


Ny de oy Avyaxo Gy TANTEELIN chef et, 
Ka waldeg walden, To. x6v tellomiedt vencil as, 


The difficulty vaniſhes at once: And, though this reading is not to be 
found in any of the manuſcripts, or editions of Homer, which are, now, 
extant, yet we know from © Strabo that it was, formerly, in ſome of 
them, rue yeaPeow are his words. But, if, at all events, we muſt read 
Tewtoow, inſtead of zaileow, the anſwer our author has given to this 
objection ſeems, very well, founded: The ſenſe of which is, that 
Aeneas, and his poſterity, might, as properly, be ſaid to have reigned 
over the Trojans, who followed him into Italy, as if he, and they, had 
ſtaid in Phrygia. I am ſenſible that * Strabo ſays it was reported, Meſa, 
that the deſcendants of Scamandt ius, the ſon of Hector, and of Aſcanius, 
the ſon of Aeneas, reigned for many ages in Scepfis,: a city in Phrygia : 
But, this objection he himſelf obviates, by ſaying that, if we are to 
read Tac, there is an end of this ſucceſſion to the kingdom of 
Scepſis in the family of Scamandrius. He ſays, indeed, in the ſame 
place, that theſe verſes in Homer contradict, ſtill more, the arrival of 
Aeneas in Italy; for which reaſon, ſome write aajwow, referring the 
word to the Romans. However, let it not be imagined that Strabo 
treats the arrival of Aeneas in Italy as a fable ; ſince, in giving an 
account of that part of Italy, where Aeneas landed, he: ſays, in fo 
many words, that many places there were ennobleg * fe: en, 
ende d d 71 Aivets yu" ih | 


LT e "PU WA eB, xiii. p. 906. Ib. 
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It is, next, objected by Bochart, that Feſtus quotes Agathocles Cy- 
zicenus for ſaying that Aeneas was buried in the city of Berecynthia. 
The reader will, I believe, think that a quotation of three or four words 
from an author, whoſe works are, now, loſt, cannot add any great force 
to his argument; which is, ſtill, leſſened by this conſideration, that 
Strabo, in his very accurate deſcription of that country, makes no 
mention of it. 

He, then, ſays that Afteains, muſt have remained in Phrygia, be- 
cauſe many places in that country, as the lake Aſcanius, a river of the 
ſame name, a part of the country, and a little iſland near adjoining, 
received their names from Aſcanius, the ſon of Aeneas. 

This argument I have met with in ſeveral authors of a more modern 
date than Bochart, from whom, I believe, they took it. However, it 
may be, eaſily, anſwered. In the firſt place, this lake, and river, are 
not in Phrygia, but in Bithynia, or, as ſome have thought, in Myſia, 
as will appear, evidently, from the following words of Euphorion, 
quoted by * Strabo, 

Mr ZOO wap UIaow ACD. 


This is confirmed by * Homer, quoted, alſo, by 3 upon this oc- 
calion, 


ITaApuu, AEKANION re, Mogav Y die Iii, 
Mr N eyxepaxav you xagegobupor. 
O. e AEKANIHYE e291Cwnaxos h apeeicon 


Theſe verſes, particularly the firſt, will fupply me with another anſwer 
to this objection. This Aſcanius was not the ſon of Aeneas, but one 
of the leaders of the Myſians, or of the Phrygians, if you pleaſe, for 
Myſia, and Phrygia border on one another, who came to the aſſiſtance 
of the Trojans. And, by the laſt verſe, it is plain that this country, 
and, conſequently, the lake, and river were known by this name in the 
time of, and very probably, long before, the Trojan war. Aſcanius, 
therefore, the ſon of Aeneas, could not give his name to theſe places, 
after the taking of that city. I ſaid it was probable that the name of 
Aſcania had been given to this country long before the Trojan war ; 
becauſe, if any conſequence can be drawn from a ſimilitude of names, 


In voce Roma, 8 B. xii, p- 849. b lliad, , V. 792. 
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it is not improbable that wi Aſchenez, or, as the Septuagint calls 
him, Ac xavad, the ſon of Gomer, the ſon of Japhet, the ſon of Noah, 
might have reigned over this country many ages before the Trojan 
war, and have given his name to it. And this opinion, I find, Bochart 
himſelf eſpouſes, when he is to account for the peopling of the earth 
by the deſcendants of Noah : For, there, he derives the name of this 
country from * Aſchanaz. But, when he has another object in view, 
and is to ſhew that Aeneas never went to Italy, he ſhifts the ſcene, 
and ſays that this lake, river, and country received their names from 
Aſcanius, the ſon of Aeneas. I ſhall not dwell long on the next 
objection, becauſe I think it may be anſwered in a few words. Bochart 
ſays, that, if Aeneas had come into Italy, he would, certainly, have 
introduced there the worſhip of Venus, and Apollo; the firſt being 
his mother, and the other his protector, according to Homer; and he 
ſays, that both theſe deities were unknown to the firſt Ro, and 
their anceſtors. 

As to the worſhip of Venus ; 'Strabo tells us that there was a temple 
dedicated to her in Lavinium : The antiquity of which will appear by 
this; that the care of this temple was derived to the Ardeates from 
their anceſtors ; er;ucAs1]as f' avs dia woyore A ꝗi,, And the anti- 
quity of the worſhip, paid by the old Romans to Apollo, 1s proved by 
a paſſage in ® Feſtus, where he ſays, that he was, formerly, called 
aperta at Rome, quod patente cortind reſponſa ab eo dabantur. 

I do not, indeed, find that any worſhip was paid by the Romans to 
Cybele (which is the next objection) till the year of Rome 550, 
when this goddeſs, which, by the way, Was nothing but a ſtone, was 
brought to Rome from Peſſinus, a city in Phrygia, with great ceremony, 
But it muſt be obſerved, that this ridiculous goddeſs was a local deity, 
and worſhiped at Peſſinus, not at Troy. 

His next argument, that Minerva, and Veſta, who are . 
to have been Trojan deities, were not known to the firſt Romans, 
turns, flatly, againſt him: Becauſe the Palladium, which Aeneas is 
ſaid, by all hiſtorians, to have brought with him into Italy from Troy, 
plainly, refutes his objection concerning Minerva: And the inſtitution 


 IGenefis, e. x. V. 3. * Geogr. ſacr. B. iii. c. . IB. v. p. 355. In voce aperta. 
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of the Veſtals among the Albans, the anceſtors of the Romans, as 
effectually, deſtroys the other relating to Veſta, This order of 
prieſteſſes we find, by Livy, was derived from the Albans, Albz, 
oriundum ſacerdotium. And our author will tell us, in the ſecond book, 
that there was an ancient temple of Veſta at Alba. 

I come now to the laſt objection of Bochart, upon which he ſeems - 
to lay the greateft ſtreſs; though, in my opinion, it leaſt deſerves it. 
It is this: The Latin language, ſays he, has borrowed many words 
from the various nations, with whom the Latines had any commerce, 
but none from the Phrygians. To prove this, he has ranſacked all 
the old Greek lexicons, and ſcholiaſts, to find Phrygian words; of 
which he has amaſled a reaſonable number. I look upon it as a very 
lucky circumſtance that both the Phrygian language, and characters 
are, ſo abſolutely, loſt, that no trace of either appears; otherwiſe, it is 
plain, from Bochart's manner, that we ſhould have been overwhelmed 
with an innundation of Phrygian learning. In this maſs of Phrygian 
words, he owns that, though none of them were borrowed by the 
Latines, many were adopted by the Greeks. This conceſſion, which is 
ſupported by the teſtimony of many authors, is all I defire : For, if 
the Greeks uſed any of theſe Phrygian words, it is certain that the 
firſt Romans uſed them alſo; ſince both the language, and the cha- 
racters of the firſt Romans were the fame with Thoſe of the Greeks. 
'That the language of the firſt Romans ſhould be Greek will not be 
wondered at, when it is conſidered that the inhabitants of Latium 
were, for the moſt part, originally, Aborigines, an Arcadian colony; 

and that the people, who then lived on the ſpot, where Rome was after- 
wards built, were, alſo, Arcadians, who had ſettled there with Evander. 
This Dionyſius has, already, informed us of, and his account is con- 
firmed by all the Greek and Roman hiſtorians. Their language, after- 
wards indeed, received an alteration by the mixture of many Italian 
words, that, by degrees, corrupted the Greek language, which the 
Romans had, originally, uſed ; gw rde ro; ExAnmmorg count Tw Tranny 
£TIEXVppEVeoy , ſays Plutarch, in ſpeaking of the language, ſpoken by 
the Romans in the time of Romulus. If their language was Greek, 
the characters of it muſt, alſo, have been Greek ; and, that they were 


B. i. c. 20. p Life of Romulus. 
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fo, appears by a paſſage in our author, where he ſays that the terms 
of the alliance, entered into by Tullius with the Latin cities, were 


ingraved on a brazen pillar in Greek characters, ſuch as were, an- 
ciently, uſed in Greece ; which pillar, he fays, ſtood i in the temple of 


Diana, in his time. 


Having anſwered, I hope, all the objections urged againſt the arrival 
of Aeneas in Italy, I ſhall, now, offer ſome proofs in ſupport of it. If 


I was to quote the authority of Virgil, the plan of whoſe Aeneid is 
formed upon this fact, I ſuppoſe it would be ſaid that he is a poet, 
and, conſequently, not tied down to hiftorical truth. But, is not Homer 
a poet alſo, and has not his authority been inſiſted on to prove that 
Aeneas, and his poſterity reigned in Phrygia after the taking of Troy ? 
And why may not Virgil be preſumed to have been as well informed 
of what paſſed in Italy, his own country, immediately after that event, 
as Homer, of what paſſed in Phrygia at that time, a country, to which 
he had no ſort of relation? Let Homer, therefore, and Virgil be laid 
out of the caſe, and let the truth of a point of hiſtory be, as it ought 
to be, tried by hiſtorians. The reader has, already, ſeen that Dio- 
ayfius, and all the Greek and Latin hiſtorians he has quoted, affirm 
this fact, and the authority of Dionyſius, as founded on That of thoſe 
authors, ought to have the greater weight, becauſe he had their works 
before him, and the modern writers, who deny it, are deprived of . 
that advantage. This being the ſtate of the caſe, it ſeems to me little 
leſs abſurd in the latter to cenſure Dionyſius for having advanced this 
fact, on the authority of thoſe hiſtorians, without having read their 


writings, than it would be in a judge to condemn a man without hear- 
ing the proofs he had to offer in his defence. 


If the loſs of theſe hiſtorians has deprived me of many proofs i in 
favor of Dionyſius, it has, however, ſaved me the trouble of quoting a 
long liſt of Greek and Latin authors, whoſe reaſons we may, and ought 
to ſuppoſe, would have the ſame effect upon us, as they had upon 
him, and all other hiſtorians, who have written upon this ſubject ; that 
is, they would convince us of the reality of a fact, which the loſs 
of thoſe authors, and, poſſibly, the affectation of erecting great edifices 
with few materials, have, of late years, 1 into diſpute. 

4 B. iv. c. 26. 
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I ſhall, therefore, content myſelf with quoting two authors, whom 
Dionyſius might have quoted, and did not; and, after them, ſome of 
thoſe, who writ after he publiſhed his hiſtory. 

The firſt I ſhall mention is Salluſt, whoſe authority was never, I 
think, called in queſtion, though his ſtyle has been cenſured by men of 
more delicacy, than judgement: Nothing can be more explicit than 

what he ſays in his Catilinarian war; * urbem Romam (ſicut ego accepi) 


condidere atque habuere initio Trojani, qui, Aened duce, profugt, incertis 
fea bus vagabantur. 


The next is Varro, the greateſt antiquary of an age, in which Cicero 
lived, He mentions the arrival of Aeneas at Laurentum in Italy, as 
attended with a circumſtance not heard of before, nor ſince, I believe, 
but once. Ex quo die Trojd eſt egreſſus Aeneas Veneris, eum per diem 
quotidie flellam vidiſſe, donec in agrum Laurentem/ veniret, in quo eam 
non viderit ulterius ; qud re cognovit terras eſſe fatales. 

This hiſtorical fact was too remarkable to eſcape the notice of Livy, 
who relates it in a manner peculiar to himſelf; /ed ad majora initia 
rerum ducentibus fatis, primo in Macedoniam [| Aeneam] veniſſe ; inde in 
Siciliam quaerentem ſedes delatum ; ab Sictlid, claſſe Laurentem agrum 
tenuiſſe. He, then, mentions the marriage of Aeneas with Lavinia, 
the daughter of Latinus, king of the Aborigines ; the building of Alba 
by Aſcanius, the ſon of Aeneas, and all the other incidents, which 
Cluver, and Bochart have thought fit to treat as fabulous. 

After this, I would aſk, whether any hiſtorical fact of an ancient 


date can be atteſted by authors of greater authority? And whether 


an attempt to ſubvert the credibility of a fact, ſo atteſted, by conjec- 


| tures, forced conſtructions, ſcraps of quotations quoted by other authors, 


and vague aſſertions, unſupported by the teſtimony of a fingle hiſto- 
rian, is not an attempt to transform all hiſtory into romance, to deſtroy 


the uſe, by deſtroying the credit, of it, and to deprive mankind of the 


beſt guides both in public and private life, examples ? 

We have ſeen what the opinion of the Roman hiſtorians was con- 
cerning the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, and the deſcent of the Romans 
from the Trojans, Let-us, now, examine what opinion the leading 
men among the Romans, and the Roman ſenate itſelf, e of 


r C. 6. „Ker. divin. B. i. iet. | | 
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theſe events. In the 564 year of Rome, Lucius Scipio, and Caius 
Laelius being conſuls, the former, who was brother to the firſt Scipio 
Africanus, paſſed the Helleſpont with his army in order to carry on 
the war againſt Antiochus. In his march, he came to Ilium, the 
ancient Troy, where the Ilienſes, and the Romans congratulated - one 
another; the former ſaying that Aeneus, and his generals went from 
thence ; and the latter, that they were deſcended from the Ilienſes: 
And the joy of both was as exceſſive as That between parents, and 
their children after a long abſence. The Ilienſes were delighted! to ſee 
their deſcendants, after they had conquered the weſt, and Africa, 
come to claim Aſia, as their hereditary kingdom; adding, that the 
deſtruction of Troy was a deſirable event, fince it was followed by ſo 
happy a reſurrection. The Romans, on the other fide, could not 
ſatisfy their defire of viſiting their paternal habitation, the nurſery of 
their anceſtors, and the temples, and images of their gods. Cum 
ingreſi Afiam Romani Thon veniſſent, mutua gratulatio Ihenfium ac 
Romanorum fuit. Ilienſibus Aeneam, caeteroſque cum eo duces, d ſe pro- 
fectos; Romanis ſe ab his procreatos referentibus. Tantaque laetitia 
omnium fuit, quanta eſſe poſt longum tempus inter parentes et liberos ſolet. 
Juvabat Ilienſes nepotes ſuos, occidente et Africa domitd, Afam ut avitum 
regnum vindicare; optabilem Trojae ruinam fuiſſe, dicente ut tam 
feliciter renaſceretur : Contra, Romanos, avitos lares, et incunabula ma- 
forum, templaque ac deorum fimulacra inexplebile deſiderium videndi tene- 
bat. After the defeat of Antiochus, the Roman ſenate ſent ten perſons, 
the moſt conſiderable of their body, into Aſia with particular-inſtruc- 
tions concerning the terms of the peace, which Antiochus had ſolicited, 
and with full powers,“ libera mandata, with regard to every thing elſe. 
After their arrival in Aſia, they rewarded, or puniſhed the cities in 
that country according to their merit towards, or their offences againſt, 
the Roman people. And, as none of their acts were, afterwards, 
reſcinded, or, even, altered by the ſenate of Rome, they muſt be: 
looked upon as the acts of the ſenate itſelf. Among others, who: 
received marks of favor from theſe embaſſadors, the Ilienſes were 
diſtinguiſhed, not ſo much, as Livy ſays, on account of any late ſer. 
vices they had done to the Romans, as in memory of their origin: 
» Juſtin. B. xxxi. c. 8. Livy, B. xxxvii. c. 66, * B. xxxviii. c. 39, 
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In conſideration of which, they added Rhoeteum, and Gergithum to 
their territories. . For the ſame reaſon, they made the- inhabitants of 
Dardanum free; Iienfibus Rhoeteum, et Gergithum addiderunt ; non tam 
ob recentia merita, quam originum memoria, Eadem et Dardanum 
liberandi cauſa fuit. It is remarkable that one of theſe ten embaſſadors 
was Lucius Aemilius Paullus, the worthy ſon of Aemilius Paullus, 
who loſt his life in the ſervice of his country, at the unfortunate battle 
of Cannae. His ſon, twenty two years after this embaſly, being 
conſul for the ſecond time, overcame Perſeus, and reduced Macedon 
to a Roman province. He was maſter of all the Latin and Greek 
learning, and took particular care to inſtru his ſons in both: He 
+ Had, alſo, a great taſte for ſculpture, painting, and all the liberal arts, 
Theſe things are mentioned to let the reader ſee the improbability, that 
a man of ſuch qualifications could be impoſed upon in fo eſſential a 
point of the Roman hiſtory, as That, which deduced the deſcent of 
the Romans from the Ilienſes. The reader will remember that the 
Roman ſenate, when they granted theſe favors to this people, were an 
aſſembly of the wiſeſt, braveſt, and moſt learned men, then, in the 
known world, unawed by any power, either foreign, or domeſtic, and 
could be influenced, in this determination, by nothing but the notoriety 
of the fact, and their piety to their anceſtors. This was not the only 
decree of the Roman ſenate in favor of the Ilienſes, though we are 
not acquainted with the particulars of the reſt: But, that there were 
others of the like tendency, appears by the following words of Cal- 
liſtratus : * Lienſibus et propter inclytam nobilitatem civitatis, et propter 
conjunctionem originis Romanae, jam antiquitus, et ſenatus-conſultis, 
et conſtitutionibus principum pleniſſima immunitas tributa et. 

J lay not the leaſt ſtreſs on the conſtitutions of the Roman emperors; 
the firſt of whom, Julius Cacfar, had a mind to have it thought that 
he derived his deſcent from Iulus, one of the followers of Aeneas, if 
not his ſon: I fay, I lay no ſtreſs on the conceſſions made to the 
Hienſes in Caeſar's time, becauſe the Roman ſenate were, then, ſo far 
awed by his illegal power, and had ſo far degenerated from the noble 
freedom of their anceſtors, as to beſtow the groſſeſt flattery upon every 
whim, which the wantonneſs of his exaltation could ſuggeſt to him: 

5 Paterc. B. i. e. 9. *Plutarch's life of Aemilius. Id. ib. b In lege. 17. 
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And, as he had free liberty to derive his deſcent from any hero of 
antiquity he pleaſed, if he had thought fit to derive it from Alexander, 
or his horſe Bucephalus, they would have decreed him to be deſcended, 
in a right line, from either of thoſe heroes. 

I have, already, lamented the loſs of the many Greek and Roman 
hiſtorians, whom Dionyſius has quoted to proye the arrival of Aeneas 
in Italy ; and muſt, now, lament the loſs of Siſyphus Cous, Corinnus, 
Dares Phrygius, Dictys Cretenſis, and Syagrus, whom he has not 
quoted; and of whom the four firſt lived in the time of the Trojan 
war, and writ the hiſtory of it; and the laſt treated the ſame ſubjedt 
in verſe many years before Homer. As their writings were, probably, 


in being at the time Dionyſius writ his hiſtory, if they had contradicted 


the authors he quotes, he could not have failed to mention this con- 


tradition ; though he was under no neceſſity of mentioning mew 
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DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSENSIS 
THE SECOND BOOK, 
T HE city of Rome is ſituated in the weſtern parts of 
Italy, cloſe to the river Tiber, which falls into the 
Tyrrhene ſea about the middle of the coaſt; from 
which ſea, the city is diſtant one hundred and twenty 
ſtadia. The firſt known poſſeſſors of this ſpot were certain 
Barbarians, natives of the country, called Siceli, who were, 
alſo, maſters of many other parts of Italy, and of whom not 
a few viſible monuments remain to this day; among which, 
are, even, ſome names of places, ſaid to be Sicelian names, 
which ſhew they, formerly, inhabited this country. The 
Aborigines, deſcended from the Oenotri, who inhabited 


the ſea coaſt from Taras to Poſidonia, drove out this people, 
and 1 themſelves of the place. Theſe were the holy 


. ANNOTATIONS on the Second Book. 


„ TW are Tagarlos xb. Ilovendewnias wegeanur, See the 2355 annotation on 
the firſt book. 
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youth, conſecrated to the gods, according to their cuſtom, 
and ſent out by their parents, as it is ſaid, to inhabit that 
country, which the god ſhould give them. The Oenotri 
were an Arcadian nation, who left the country, then, called 


Lycaonia, and, now, Arcadia, of their own accord, in ſearch 


of a better under the conduct of Oenotrus, the ſon of Lycaon, 
from whom the nation received its name. While the Abo- 
rigines were in poſſeſſion of theſe parts, the firſt, who. co- 
habited with them, were the Pelaſgi, a wandering people, 
who came from a country, then, called Haemonia, and, 

now, Theſſaly, where they had lived ſome time. After the 
Pelaſgi, came the Arcadians from the city of Pallantium, 
who had choſen for their leader, Evander, the ſon of Mer- 
cury, and of the nymph Themis: Theſe built a village upon 


one of the ſeven hills, that ſtands near the middle of Rome, 


calling the place Pallantium, from their mother city in 
Arcadia. Not long after, Hercules, coming into Italy, in 


his return home, with his army from Erythea, ſome part of it, 


which was left behind, conſiſting of Greeks, ſettled near 
Fallantium upon another of the hills, that, now, make Part 


Ao IR Ts Aaizous. Sure the Latin des Aue, generally. ie or Aa- 
tranſlators had forgotten what our jwy is explained by our author himſelf 


ag ſaid in the firſt book, concern- 
ing this cuſtom of conſecrating the 


youth to ſome god, and then ſending - 


them out in ſearch of the country that 


god ſhould give them; otherwiſe, they 


would never have rendered this paſſage, 
The country, which fortune ſhould give 
them. However, M. **® has followed 
them; and le Jay has not ſucceeded 
much better in faying ſous la protection 


in the place beforementioned, d $405 w 


val obo. arthavrouror, the god, to 


whom they had been conſecrated, before 


they were ſent out. As moſt of the. 


remarkable ape, relating to the ori- 
ginal hiſtory, of which this is only a 


recapitulation, have been, already, ex- 
plained in the firſt book, the reader 
will give me leave to refer him to 05 
annotations, | 


of 
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of the city of Rome: This was, then, named, by the in- 
habitants, the Saturnian hill; but is, now, called the Capi- 
toline hill, by the Romans. The greateſt part of theſe were 
Epei, who abandoned the city of Elis, after their county; 
had been laid waſte by Hereules. 

II. The faxteenth generation after the Trojan war, the 
Albans * built upon both theſe places, and ſurrounded them. 
with a wall, and a ditch: For, till then, there were only. 
cottages of neatherds, and ſhepherds, and huts of other 
herdſmen; the land thereabouts yielding plenty of graſs, not 
only, for winter, but, alſo, for ſummer paſture, by reaſon of the 
rivers, that refreſh, and water it. The Albans were a mixed 
nation, compoſed of Arcadians, of Pelaſgi, of thoſe Epei, who 
came from Elis, and, laſt of all, of the Trojans, who, with 
Aeneas, the ſon of Anchiſes, and Venus, came into Italy 


| after the taking of Troy. It is probable that ſome Bar- 


barians, alſo, who lived in the neighbourhood, or the re- 
mains of the ancient inhabitants, were mixed with thoſe 
Greeks. But all theſe nations, having loſt their national 


appellations, were called, by one common name, Latines, 


from Latinus, who had been king of this country. The 
city, therefore, was built by theſe nations, the four hun- 


dred and thirty ſecond year after the taking of Troy, 


and in the ſeventh Olympiad. The leaders of this colony 
were twin brothers, and of the royal family ; Romulus being 


3* Evyani2gc1. This word is rendered For the Albans did not only inhabit. 
by all the tranſlators, except le Jay, theſe two hills, but inclaſed them within 
who has left it out, as if our author the walls of their new city. And this 
had ſaid gvyozor, Which is not enough: is the ſenſe of the word Evyonuge. ch 44 

| | E 
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the name of one, and Remus of the other: By the mother's 
ſide they were deſcended from Aeneas, and, conſequently, 
Dardanidae. It is hard to lay, with any certainty, who was 
their father : However, the Romans believe them to have 
been the ſons of Mars. But a conteſt ariſing between them 
about the command, they did not both continue leaders of 
the colony: For, one of them being lain in the battle, 
Romulus, who ſurvived, became the founder of the city, 
and called it after his own name. The great numbers of 
which this colony had, originally, conſiſted, when ſent from 
Alba, being, now, reduced to a few, the remainder amounted 
to no more than three thouſand foot, and three hundred 
horſe. | 
III. After the ditch, therefore, was ; finiſhed, the wall 

perfected, the neceſſary ſtructure of the houſes completed, 
and the juncture required they. ſhould conſider, alſo, what 
form of government they were to eſtabliſh, Romulus called 
the people together by the advice of his grandfather, who 
had ſuggeſted to him what he was to ſay, and told them that, 
indeed, . the city, conſidering it was, newly, built, was, ſuf- 

« ficiently, adorned both with public and private edifices : 
« But he deſired they would all conſider that theſe were 
te not the moſt valuable things in cities: For, neither, in 
cc foreign wars, are deep ditches, and high walls ſufficient 
to give the inhabitants an * undiſturbed aſſurance of their 


* ATeaypore owlygas Kante raga- afraid, is as little exact with regard to 
ox. The tranſlators have expreſſed the thought, as to the Greek words. 
this ſentence differently. Sy! — 4 Un rempart entierement fur pour metre les 
- has ſaid as afferre, which I am Bourgois a convert, in M. , is liable 


© own 
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© own ſafety, but only to ſecure tham from being ſurpriſed 
ce by a ſudden incurſion of the enemy; neither, in civil 
commotions, can private houſes afford a fafe retreat; 
« theſe being contrived for the comfort of - leiſure, -and 
« tranquillity, and neither prevent miſchief in thoſe, who 
e practiſe it againſt their neighbours, nor give confidence 
* to thoſe, againſt whom it is practiſed: That no city, 
© hitherto, ſupported, alone, with - theſe decorations, ever 
« attained to greatneſs, and a laſting happineſs ; nor, from a 
«© want of magnificence; either in public, or private build- 
ce ings, was ever .hindered from being great and happy: 
« But, he told them, there were other things, that pre- 
« ſerve, and aggrandize cities: In foreign wars, ſtrength in 
« arms; which is acquired by courage, and exerciſe ; and, 
ein civil commotions, unanimity among the citizens. This, 
he ſaid, the temperance, and juſtice of each particular 
ce citizen would, moſt effectually, adminiſter to the whole 
« body: That thoſe, who employ themſelves in the exerciſe 
&« of arms, and, at the ſame time, are maſters of their paſ- 
cc « fions, are the greateſt ornaments to their country ; and 


of bad as it ſtands 3 in all the 


to the laſt of thoſe exceptions. On ne 
editions, has, - in a great meaſure, 


deveit pas compter detre- en ſelirett, is 
better in le Jay. It is certain that 
cal ug vroAndus ſignifies more than 
ſafety; it ſignifies ſecurity. 

5* To tre Etc, Stephens, Ca- 
ſaubon, and Portus, after great pains 
to reſtore this ſentence, have left it 
out of joint. The reaſon.is, they had 
never ſeen the Vatican manuſcript, 
which, by reading ere, inſtead 


cleared up the ſenſe. But there is one 
word, which that manuſcript has ſuf- 


fered to remain, and which none of 


thoſe learned men have thought of 
altering, that is, B:Eyxevai, which can 
have nothing to do here : For which 
reaſon, I would ſubſtitute BeH In 
its room, 


cc theſe 


61 
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« theſe are the men, who provide both the commonwealth 
« with impregnable walls, and themſelves with a ſafe retreat. 
c That the form of government ſupplies thoſe, who have, 
« prudently, inſtituted it, with men of bravery, and juſtice, 
«and who practiſe every other virtue; while, on the other 
cc fade, bad inſtitutions render men cowardly, and rapacious, 
cc and the ſlaves of foul deſires. He added, that he had 
« been informed by men of age, and great knowledge in 
« hiſtory, that of many numerous colonies, planted in fruitful 
cc countries, ſome, by falling into ſeditions, had been, im- 
« mediately, deſtroyed; others, after a ſhort reſiſtance, forced 
eto become ſubject to their neighbours, and to exchange 
« both their fruitful country for a barten land, arid their 
« liberty for ſlavery : While others, leſs numerous, ſettled 
« in places, not altogether fertil, have, in the firſt place, 
« continued to be free themſelves, and, afterwards, to com- 
« mand others: And that the misfortunes of the numerous 


5. Maxles x, etc. Hudſon has 
given us various Latin tranſlations of 


this ſentence ; two of which have been 


followed by the French tranſlators. 
But every one of theſe verſions ſu 

„ hadatep ail 
the men of bravery, and juſtice ſerve 
as models to the legiſlators : Whereas, 
1 underſtand his ſenſe to be that the 
form of goverament, inſtituted by 
theſe legiſlators, will inſpire the others 
with bravery, and a love of juſtice. 
And this, 1 think, is confirmed by 
what he ſays. preſently after, that the 
happineſs, or unhappineſs, of colonies 
is owing to nothing ſo much as to 
their, different forms of 


ernment. 


But- the teader will determine which 
Vol. I. 


of theſe interpretations is beſt ſupport- 


ed by the words of the tek. 
7* Tir ve&g0v0 v diaatadgan 
I have — a os in this place; 
which I have, very ſeldom, allowed 
myſelf, There is ſuch a falſeneſs in 
this expreſſion, al; vn xgeiTlovos Xe 
r Xx#g0ve TX dH that I 
cannot think our author, who was ſo 
juſt a critic, as well as ſo. accurate a 
writer, could ever ſuffer this expreſſion © 
to e from his pen. The ſmall 
alteration I would make in reading 
ru Ne, ape Ty Tvxy hankatada, 
will, I hope, be thought to correct 
this inaccuracy of expreſſion, without 
making any alteration in the ſenſe. 


G g 


&« colonies, 
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< colonies, and the happineſs of thoſe, that were leſs fo, 
« flowed from no other cauſe than the form of their re- 
« ſpective governments. If, therefore, there was but. one 
<« ſort of government received by all men, and calculated to 
« render cities happy, the choice would not be difficult: But 
« he was told, he ſaid, there were various forms of govern- 
« ment both among the Greeks, and Barbarians ; of all 
“ which, three were, chiefly,” commended by thoſe, who 
had experienced them: However, that * none of them 

e was perfect, each having ſome inbred evils, that accom- 
£ pany it, which created great difficulty in the choice. He, 
6c therefore, deſired them to deliberate at leiſure, and let him 
« know, whether they would be governed by a ſingle perſon, 
« or by a few; or, whether they would, *under proper 
cc laws, commit the adminiſtration of the commonwealth to 
« the whole body of the people : And, which form of go- 
« yernment ſoever mow ſhall think fit to eſtabliſh, lays he, 1 


3 Kal vu ud e rw Worley 


eNingivy, mporeivas ds Tivas txasy unge 
ovuOulss, I do not ſo much wonder 
that the other commentators have not 
taken notice of the analogy between 
our author, and * Polybius, in treating 
this ſubject, as that Caſaubon, who has 

ubliſhed a very fine edition of the 
atter, ſhould not remember it : How- 
ever, as I have tranſlated that frag- 
ment of Polybius, it would be inex- 
cuſable in me not to lay that paſſage 
before the reader, that he may ſee in 
what manner our author has taken the 
ſenſe, without ing the words. Po- 


B. vi. p. 458. 


lybius ſays, Ila, «Jos worduac dxAvr, 
xc xa Kia q qurc t rie tg 
viva. And, again, Toy wonlewr 
ouſyinil a: xala Over ixary, xa: wafers a: 
Tis xaxic. I believe the reader will find 
that, notwithſtanding the thought in 
both is the ſame, our author has much 


the advantage i in the expreſſion. 


9+ Eile ropuus xalagyoapere, etc. If the 
reader pleaſes to compare the text, as 
it ſtands in the Vatican manuſcri 
with the reading of the editions, he 
will ſee dow much we are beholden to 


that manuſcript for the reſtitution of 
this period. 
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<« ſhall, readily, comply with it, and neither think myſelf 
« unworthy to command, nor refuſe to obey. I am ſatisfied 
« with the honors you have conferred on me, firſt, by ap- 
6 pointing me leader of the colony, and, afterwards,” by 
« giving my name to the city: For, of theſe, neither a 
foreign war, nor a civil diſſenſion, neither time, that 
4 deſtroyer of all great things, nor any other ſtroke of angry 
fortune can deprive. me : But, —_ honors, both ig, 
e and dead, I ſhall enjoy for ever. | 
IV. This was the ſpeech, that Romulus, by the ene 
as I have ſaid, of his grandfather, made to'the people : And 
they, having conſulted together by themſelves, returned this 
anſwer: We do not, at all, defire a new form of govern- 
« ment, nor to change That, which our anceſtors have ap- 
ce proved of as the beſt, and delivered down to us: In this, we 
ce ſhew, both a deference for the ſenſe of our elders, whoſe great 
e prudence we admire in eſtabliſhing i it, and our own ſatiſ- 
faction in our preſent condition: For we could not, with 
< reaſon, find fault with an inſtitution, ' that has afforded 
« us, under our kings, the greateſt of human bleſſings, 
« liberty, and the command of others. This, therefore, 
« js our reſolution concerning the form of government : 
« And this honor, we conceive, none has ſo good a title to, 
« as yourſelf, by reaſon of your being of the royal family, 
e as well as of your virtue; but, above all, been you have 
been the leader of our colony, and have convinced us of 
6 your great ſpirit, and great prudence not ſo much by 
« your words, as by your actions.“ Romulus, hearing this, 
. 0 Go - "bai 
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ſaid; “It was a great ſatisfaction to him to be judged 


xc worthy of the kingdom : But that he ſhould not accept 
ce that honor until the gods ſhould, ind favourable omens, 
« confirm their choice.” 
V. And they, alſo, approving of this, he appointed a day, 
in which he deſigned to conſult the gods concerning the 
command they had offered him: And, when the time was 
come, he roſe by break of day, and went out of his tent: 
Then, ſtanding abroad, in a void place, after the cuſtomary 
ſacrifice, he prayed to Jupiter, the king, and to the reſt of the 
gods, whom he had choſen for the patrons' of this colony, 
that, if it was their pleaſure he ſhould be king of the city, 
they would reveal it by ſome heavenly figns : This prayer 
being ended, a flath of lightning ran from the left to the 
right. The Romans, upon the information, either of the 
Tyrrhenians, or of their anceſtors, ** look hart the lightning, 


10. E. rab ap xοοα,. = much doubt 
whether this fignifies en un lieu pur, as 
M. has rendered it, after the ex- 

ample of the Latin tranſlators; be- 
cauſe, our author ſays nothing con- 
cerning the en of the place, 

I have choſen rather to render it a void 
place, that is, à place free from any ob- 
ſtruction; in the ſame manner as * A- 

riſtophanes ſays e zabagy ; and as Li- 

vy uſes the word purus, Paſtero die 
fignis collatis dimicaturum puro ac pa- 
tenti campo. 


11. Tabea 9e Pwpuaicr, etc. The 


reaſon, given by our author, why the 
Romans looked upon the lightning, 


that appeared on the left hand, to be 
6% DEN. J. 320. 


plauſible 


finere, 


B. xxiv. c. 14. 


an auſpicious omen, is much more 

b. (according to the aſtrono- 
my then received) 2 that gram- 
matical reaſon, given by * Plutarch, 
who ſays that fmiſter is derived from 
It muſt be obſerved that the 
Romans looked upon the ſigns, that 
ap on their left, to be favourable; 
and that the Greeks looked on Thoſe, 


that appeared on their right, to be ſo: 


The reaſon of which difference, was, 
that the former turned their faces to 
the eaſt in performing theſe augural 
ceremonies; and the latter, to the 
north. This paſſage of our 5 
proves the firſt; to which I ſhall add 
another, out of © Livy, relating to the 


4 Rom, Quaeſ, B. i. c. 18. ; 
| hat 


j 

| 

| 

n | 

| 

4 
\ 
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that paſſes from the left to the right, as a happy omen 
Their reaſon is, according to my opinion, that the beſt ſeat; 
and ſtation for thoſe; who make augural obſervations, is 
That, which looks towards the eaſt; from hence, both 
the ſun, and moon riſe, as well as the planets, and fixed ſtars; 
and the revolution of the heavens, by which all things con- 
tained in them are, ſometimes, above the earth, and, ſome- 
times, beneath it, from thence begins its circular motion: 
Now, to thoſe, who turn their faces to the eaſt, the northern 
parts of the world are on the left; and the ſouthern, on the 
right; and the former are looked upon as more honourable 
than the latter: For, in the northern parts, the. pole of the 
axis, upon which the earth turns, is elevated; and, and of 
the five circles, which incompaſs the ſphere, That, called 
the arctic circle, always appears on that ſide; while, in the 


ſouthern parts, the other, called the antarctic circle, is ) 
depreſſed, and inviſible to us. There is reaſon, therefore, to 


look upon thoſe ſigns in the heavens, and the air, to be the 
beſt, which appear on the beſt fide: And fince, thoſe parts, 
that are turned towards the eaſt, | have the pre-emunence. 


| inauguration of Numa Pompilius : eaſt. And, that the Greeks turned 
Augur ad lacuam ejus, capite velato, their faces to the north, upon theſe 
ſedem cepit, dertrã manu baculum ſine occaſions, may be proved by many 
nodo aduncum tenens, quem litunum appel- paſſages out of their moſt approved 
kaverunt. Inde ubi profpetiu in urbem writers; but I ſhall content myſelf 
agrumque capto, deos precatus, regionem with This of f Homer, who makes 
7 * ad occaſum ay oy Hector ſay thus to Polydamas. 

extras ad meridiem partes, laevas ad 8 PS | 
ſeptentrionem eſſe 457 By this, it Err err Peg, wy 1 e 

- Woes yo T, AN Tf, 

appears that his face was turned-to the Er en agr5rge 700%, wol. Logo ngo eile. . 


| f * a 6 " — 
4 4. ' 
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over the weſtern parts, and of the eaſtern parts themſelves, 
the north-eaſt are higher than the ſouth-weſt, thoſe ought 
to be eſteemed the beſt. But ſome write that the anceſtors 
of the Romans long ago, and, before they had learned it 
from the Tyrrhenians, looked upon the lightning, that came 
from the left, as a happy omen: For, they ſay, that, when 
Aſcanius, the ſon of Aeneas, was warred upon, and beſieged 
by the Tyrrhenians under the command of Mezentius, their 
king, and upon the point of ſallying out of the town for the 
laſt time, his affairs being, now, deſperate, he prayed to 
Jupiter, and to the reſt of the gods, with lamentation, to 
incourage this ſally with ſome happy omens ; and, the 
ſky being clear, it lightened on the left; and that this battle, 
being attended with a moſt happy event, his poſterity, eyer 
after, looked upon this ſign as fortunate. 

VI. After Romulus, therefore, had, upon that occaſion, 
received the ſanction of heaven, he called the people toge- 
ther; and, having given them an account of the auſpicious 
omens, he was choſen king by them, and inſtituted this 
cuſtom to be obſerved by all his ſucceſſors, that none of 
them ſhould: accept the dignity of king, or any other ma- 
giſtracy, until, even the gods had given a ſign of their ap- 
probation: And this cuſtom, relating to the auſpices, con- 
tinued to be, long, obſerved by the Romans, not only, under 


12 Adgres nene e r apis ego, Mea FR by Remulus! Aſcanius addreſſes his 


ve vpaver. This tradition Virgil has 1 10 to Jupiter, after which, Virgil 
adapted to the coup d'eſſay of Aſcanius, ays, 


when he was beſieged by the Rutuli, Audiit, et caeli genitor de Parte ferend 
commanded by Turnus, and inſulted | Intonuit laevurn. 
8 Aen. ix. y, 630, 


their 
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their kings; but, alſo, after the diſſolution of monarchy, in 
the elections of their conſuls, praetors, and other legal 
magiſtrates : But it is diſuſed at this time, the appearance 
of it being preſerved only for form fake : For, thoſe, who: 
are deſigned magiſtrates, paſs the night in tents, and, riſing” 
by break of day, perform their prayers in the open air; 
then, ſome of the augurs preſent, who are paid by the 
public, declare that a flaſh of lightning from the left, which 
had not happened, ſignifies the approbation of the gods; 
and they, having, by this report, received the omen, depart, 
in order to enter upon their magiſtracies. Some looking 
upon this alone as ſufficient, that no contrary, or forbidding 
omens had appeared; others, even, in oppoſition to the will 
of heaven prohibiting their election, and, ſometimes, by 
violence, rather ſeize, than receive their dignities: By which 
means, many armies of the Romans have been, utterly, de- 


13* Toy de W Tives oerifooxoT aur, 
etc. This function of the augurs to 
obſerve the heavenly ſigns, was called, 
by the Romans, /ervare de coelo : The 
diſuſe of which is cenſured, with great 
ſpirit, by > Lucan, 

Nec coelum ſervare Iicer: tonat augure furdo, 

Et lactae jurantur ves, bubone ſiuiſtro. 


The diſuſe of this farce was, indeed, of 
no conſequence : But the vio- 
lence, uſed in elections, which our au- 
thor, preſently, complains of, proved 
fatal to the liberty of Rome; as it 
muſt be to That of every country, 
where it is practiſed. By this time, I 
hope, the reader will acquit our author 


of any deſign to flatter Auguſtus, ſince 
no man ever uſed greater violence than 
he, in extorting his firſt conſulſhip 
from the ſenate. He was at the head 
of an army, raiſed by his country to 
oppoſe the ambitious deſigns of Marc 
Antony, when he ſent ſome of his 
officers to the ſenate to demand, rather 
than to deſire the conſulſhip, This im- 


perious manner of applying to the ſe- 


nate, Deng received with the indigna- 
tion it deſerved, i one of theſe officers 
laid his hand upon his ſword, and had 
the inſolence to ſay to the ſenate, * If 
* You vill not give the conſulſhip to- 

n [77 EE: - 


B. v. 5. 395. Sueton. life of Auguſtus, c. 26. Dion Caſſus, B. xlvi. p. 363. 


ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed at land; many fleets have been loſt, with all their 
people, at ſea; and other great and dreadful calamities 
have befallen the commonwealth; ſome in foreign wars, 
and others in civil diſſenſions: But the moſt remarkable 
and the greateſt happened, even, in my time, when Licinius 
Craſſus, a man inferior to no commander of his age, led his 
army againſt the Parthians, contrary to the will of heaven, 
and in contempt of the innumerable omens, that oppoſed his 
expedition. But a great deal might be ſaid concerning the 
contempt of the gods, that prevails among, lome people at 


os. 1 

VII. Romulus, who was, thus, choſen Tx by the con- 
curtence both of gods, and men, is allowed to have been a 
man of great military accompliſhments, and perſonal bravery, 
and, by extremely, capable of inſtituting the moſt perfect ſors 


14 Hoxſlaav elryiead ar tyv xealioyv 
Oeoviyuulales. Portus, and the two 
French tranſlators have given this ſenſe 
to theſe words, Of great prudence in the 
government of the ſtate. This I do not 
take to be the ſenſe of this paſſage ; 


though I know that Eule. r Ilr- 


NAorανẽß in the firſt book of Thucy- 
dides ſignifies 0 govern Peloponneſus : 
But, if we are to give that ſenſe to the 
word in this place, what becomes of 
ru xpligyy ? favs, therefore, tranſ- 
lated i it according to the explication 
Suidas gives of 'S word; ro cu. 
N, &jya A8yeiv T6 Wes wv are Y 
Boye, xou 6109 aokav auls Weg: Wy, wur- 
daroilal. Sylburgius has ſaid in repub- 
tied optime 2 Prudentiſſimus; 


LB. vi. 458. 


which, though it does-not quite come 
up to our author's ſenſe, is, vaſtly, 
nearer to it, than the other tranſlations. 

The reader will obſerve, I dare fay, 

with ſatisfaction, that our author calls 
the government, inſtituted by Romu- 
lus, the moſt perfe& ſort of govern- 
ment; and this we find to have been 
a mixed government, compoſed of 
monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy. 

This 1s the conſtitution ſo much ex- 
tolled by ! Polybius, and other great 
writers of antiquity, and is, nearly, the 
ſame with That inſtituted by Lycurgus 
at Sparta, about a hundred years be- 
fore, which laſted no leſs than ſeven 
hundred, without any conſiderable al- 


teration. 


of 
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of government. 1 ſhall relate ſuck df his civil, and military 


firſt, ſpeak of the form of government he inſtituted, which 
F look upon, of all others, to be the moſt ſelk-ſuffcient, to 
anſwer all the ends both of peace, and war, This was the 
plan of it: After he had divided all the people into three 
parts, he appointed a perſon of the firſt rank to be the 
chief of each of them: Then, he ſubdivided each of theſe 


three parts into ten others, and appointed as many of the 


braveſt mien to be the leaders of theſe alſo: The greater 
diviſions he called sribes; and the leſſer, curias; as they 
are called, even, at this day. "Theſe names may be, Hig, 
tranſlated into Greek; a Tribe, by Sun and Teerſoe; and 


15· wo xas wlll, There is no 
doubt but Þvay gnifes a tribe. 1 


ws g y * Xewpuerere.. l am afraid Thar 
' gentleman quoted this paſſage of Plu- 


xper1vs ſignifies a third part of a tri tarch, as well as another, already, 
Terrlvs #51 To Teilov hege rue Kor taken notice of me in a former 
a tion. chat, our author note, from ſome French tranſlation, 


muſt have taken this word for bg 
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actions, as may be thought worth of hiſtory : And ſhall, 


third part of the Roman poopie, 
which it, certainly, was. I find a note 
in Hudſon, upon this occaſion, in 

which * Graevius is quoted to prove 
that the Aeolians ſaid rue, inſtead 
of i erlvg, from whence, the Romans 
had their word, tribus. To confirm 
this, M. , after mentioning this 
obſervation of Graevius, quotes Plu- 
tarch to ſhew that the Aeolians made 
uſe of g inſtead of r. I have this place 
of Plutarch, now, before me, and find 


he ſays juſt che contrary, vix. that the 


Aeolians uſed inſteadof g; his words 


are theſe, wag' ihν Tos Aινν,Ejỹu ail. 


= Rom. ant. Praef. 
B. i. c. 13, 1B. i. c. 36. 


Vol. I. 


reges. B. vi. p. 694 


and not from the Greek text, which 
he could not, poſſibly, have miſtaken. 
Oealęi, which follows, is, beyond all 


| doubt, the third part of a tribe. ©p ge 


* ro 16. 


lige rue N. Har 


But this muſt be underſtood of | 


« aue tribes: For it is certain 


that a Curia, which our author has 


explained by the word Sh, was 
the temth part of a Roman tribe. This 


ſubdiviſion of the tribes into Curiae | 


admits of no doubt. The firſt divi- 
ſion of the people into 7ribes is not, fo 
generally, allowed; becauſe *Livy calls 
them centurias equitum : 4 He calls 


them, again, by t t name in relating 
® See the 261® annot. on the frſt book. 


H h 


a Curia, 


2 
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a Curia, by ꝙalęia and Abxoc; the commanders of the Tribes, 


by ®vazgge: and Teiluagyor, whom the Romans call Tribun 
and the commanders of the curiae, by gd|eingyor and Aoywyor, 
whom they call Curiones; ** theſe curiae were, again, divided 


the affair of Attius Navius. But, we 
are not to wonder that Livy contra- 
dicts our author, when he contradicts 
himſelf: For, in ſpeaking of the law, 
promoted by the tribunes concerning 
the creation of four pontifs, and five 
augurs, all plebeians, he calls them 


tres antiquae tribus, Ramnenſes, Titienſes, 
| A | | 


Luceres. | 

16+ Aiygnylo os xa eig dexad as A. Pealeas 
 meog als, There is a note in Hudſon, 
in which Graevius is, alſo, quoted, 
upon this occaſion, for ſaying that our 
author aliquid bumani paſſus eſt, and that 
no hiſtorian but himſelf mentions this 
diviſion of the curiae into decuriae; 
and that Polybius, and Varro, ſay the 
turmae were divided into decuriae. 
This note M. * ** has tranſlated lite- 
rally. I will ſuppoſe that no other 
author mentions this diviſion of the 
curiae. Is he not the only author, 
alſo, who mentions many other parti- 
culars relating to the original conſti- 
tution of the Romans? And, are any 
of theſe diſbelieved becauſe he alone 
relates them? Certainly not. Even 
Graevius himſelf mentions many 
things, that rely, ſolely, on his au- 
thority. I know no author, from 
whom we could have expected an ac- 
count of this original diviſion of the 
Roman people, ; Livy, and Plu- 
tarch in his life of Romulus. As to 
the firſt, we have ſeen in the preceding 
note, what a contradictory account he 


rB,x,c.6, Praef. to Vol. i. Ant, Rom, p. 471. De ling. Lat. B. iy, c. 16. 


gives of it. And Plutarch ſays, only, 
that Romulus divided all the people, 
who were of an to bear arms, into 
legions ; and that each legion conſiſted 
of three thouſand foot, and three hun- 
dred horſe. As Graevius has not men- 
tioned the place in Polybius, to which 
he refers, itmuſt be in the * ſixth book, 
where, in ſpeaking of the military 
conſtitution of 'the Romans, he ſays 
they divide the horſe into ten iurmae, - 
which he calls Aa; and, after he has 
given an account of their method of 
chuſing their officers, he ſays theſe 
officers are called decuriones; from 


whence, I ſuppoſe, Graevius concluded 


that the turmae were divided into de- 


curiae, which, I dare ſay, was ſo. But 
_ Polybius ſpeaks, all along, of the mi- 


litary inſtitutions, that were in uſe, in 
his time; and this can have nothi 


to do with the original diviſion of the 


people made by Romulus. The paſ- 
ſage Graevius refers to in Varro, 


though he has not mentioned it, can 


be no other than this; * Turma, terma 
eſt : E in U abiit: Quod terdeni equites ex 
tribus tribubus Tatienſium, Rbamnenſium, 
et Lucerum fiebant. ITtaque primi ſingula- 
rium decuriarum decuriones didti: qui ab 
e ſigulis turmis ſunt etiam nunc terni. 
This paſſage of Varro proves that the 
turmae were divided into decuriae ; 
but it does not prove that the curiae 
were not, alſo, divided into decuriae : 
However, it, plainly, ſhews that the 


by 
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by him into ten parts, each having its own leader, called, in 
the language of their country, Decurio. The people being, 
thus, diſtributed into tribes, - and; curiae, . he divided the 
land into thirty equal portions, ' and gave one of them to 
each curia, having, firſt, ſet apart as much of it, as was 
ſufficient, for the ſacrifices, and temples, and, alſo, reſerved 
ſome part of the land for the uſe of the public. This was 
one diviſion; made. by Romulus, both of the men, and the 
land, which eſtabliſhed the greateſt equality among them 
VIII. The other was of the men only, and diſtributed the 
good offices, the honors, and dignities, of which I ſhall, now, 
give an account: He diſtinguiſhed thoſe, who were eminent 
for their birth, and celebrated for their virtue, and whom 
he knew to be rich in the account of thoſe times, and had 
children, from the obſcure, the mean, and the poor. Thoſe) 
of the lower rank, he called Plebzians, whom the | Greeks 
would call Anuad io, common people; and thoſe of the higher, 
Fathers; either becauſe they were elder than the others, or 
becauſe they had children, or from their high birth, | or for 


Book II. 


Tatienſes, Rhamnenſes, and Luceres were 
not centuriae equitum, as Livy calls 


them, but tribes. We have ſeen from 
our author, and Plutarch, that the 


number of men, originally, conſiſted 


of 3300: Three hundre 
were horſe. Now, this preciſe num- 
ber of three hundred horſe ſeems to 
have been derived from the diviſion 


of the curiae into decuriae. I ſhall ex- 


plain myſelf. Romulus divided theſe 


3300 into three tribes; conſequentiy, 


"of which 


each tribe conſiſted of 1100 men; 
Each of theſe tribes he, again, divided 


into ten curiae; every curiae, there- 
fore, conſiſted of 110 men: Theſe, 
he ſubdivided into ten ducuriae, con- 
ſiſting each of 11 men: Now, as the 
number of horſe amounted to 300, 
take one man out of each decuriae, 
and you have the 300 horſemen. 
3 tribes, each 1100 = 3300. 
30 curiae, each 110 r 3300. 
300 decuriae, each 11 = 3300. 


H h 2 


all 
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all: theſe reaſons; having, probably, taken the example from 
the ſyſtem of government, which, at that time, prevailed at: 
= Athens. For the Athenians divided their people into two 
parts, and called thoſe, who were diſtinguiſhed by. their 
birth, and fortunes, EuzaJeida, wel- burn; to whom the 4 
miniſtration. of the government was committed; and the 
reſt of the people, who had no ſhare in it, Ay,, Huſband- 
| men: But, in proceſs of time, theſe, allo, were admitted.to 
the Thoſe, who give the moſt probable ac- 
count of the Roman government, ſay, that, for theſe reaſons, 
thoſe perſons were ” called Fathers, and their poſterity, 
Patricians : But others, conſidering the thing in the light 
their own envy places it, in order to calumniate the Romans, 
as if they were, ignobly, deſcended, fay they were not called 
Patricians, for the reaſons I have alledged, but, becauſe theſe 
only could name their fathers; as if all the reſt were fugitives, 
and unable to ſhew that. their fathers were free men. To 
prove which, they ſay that, whenever their kings thou ght 
proper to aſſemble the Patricians, the cryers called them 
both by their own names, and the names of their fathers ; 
while officers, appointed for that purpoſe, ſummoned the 
Plebeians all at once to the aſſemblies, by the ſound of oxens 
horns, But neither is the calling of the Patricians, by the 
cryers, any argument of their nobility, nor the ſound of the 
horn, any mark of the ignobleneſs of the Plebeians : : The 


27 Kaebyas Foun rue ande exers braced, Patres lm ab honore, patri- 
waltgasy xa: rug th , l, 1 ciique progenies eorum appellati. 

This * * has, alſo, im- 

| vB. i. c. 8. 

. 


1 
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former being deſigned for an honor, and the latter for ex- 
pedition. Since it was not poſlible, in a ſhort time, to call 
every one of the plebeians by name. 20 1 
IX. After Romulus had diſtinguiſhed thoſe of ſuperior: 
rank from their inferiors, he inſtituted laws, by which the 
duty of each was preſcribed. He appointed the patricians 
to be prieſts, magiſtrates, and judges, to aſſiſt him in the 
adminiſtration, and dedicate themſelves to the government; 
of the city. The plebeians were excuſed from theſe duties,, 
as unacquainted with them, and, from their ſmall fortunes, 
wanting leiſure to attend them; but directed to apply 
themſelves to agriculture, feeding of cattle, and the exerciſe 
of gainful trades; leſt they ſhould: raiſe ſeditions, as it 
happens in other cities, when either the magiſtrates abuſe: 
their inferiors, or the common people, and poorer ſort, envy 
their ſuperiors. He placed the plebeians as a truſt in the 
hands of the patricians, by allowing, every plebeian ** to 
chuſe any patrician he himſelf thought fit for his. pdtrom: In 


18. Neuen Teesalyy. This was the patrons, as well as the Mien, we 
term in uſe among the Athenians, ve ought not, from thence, to con- 
ſignifying to chuſe a patron. Avayxaioy clude, with ſome learned men, that 
yas w inaw ro ptlomxuy wonilyy Twah they were not, originally, under that 
Ab va vec. vu. Harpocration. obligation; which is all that our au- 
In default of which, they were liable thor ſays. This I know, that, if there 
to an action, called, Aręosacioy. I am had been no ſuch cuſtom at Athens, 
ſenſible that Dionyſius does not com- Terence would have been guilty of a 
pare the Miene at Athens with the great incongruity in making Chaerea 
Roman clients, but the Osles; and, ſay in the Eunuch, the ſcene of which 
becauſe we find nothing in the Attic is laid at Athens, 


writers to convince us that the Sie hair parri ſe commendavit; channel 
were, in later times, obliged to have Nobis d /e. | 


x AR. v. Scene . ; © 1 | 
this, 
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this, he improved an ancient Greek cuſtom, long in uſe 
among the Theſſali, and, originally, among the Athenians. 
For the former treated their clients with haughtineſs, im- 
poſing on them offices unbecoming the condition of free- 
men; and, if, at any time, they diſobeyed their commands, 
they beat them, and abuſed them, in all other reſpects, as if 
they had been ſlaves they had purchaſed. The Athenians 
called their clients, Oilec, /ervants,' from their ſervitude: And 
the Theſſali called theirs, Ileyecai, poor men, plainly, reproach- 
ing them, by this name, with their condition. But Ro- 
mulus ere the thing by a handſome appellation, 
calling this pre- eminence over the poor, and meaner fort, 
a Patronage: And, by propoſing good offices to each of 
them, he rendered their connexion full of hu rr and 
es as became fellow-citizens. 

X. The laws, then, inſtituted by him concerning pa- 
tronage, have, long, continued in uſe among the Romans, 
and ate as follows: The duty of the patrons was to explain 
to their clients thoſe laws they were ignorant of; to take 
the ſame care of them, when abſent, as preſent; doin g 
every thing for them, that parents do for their children, 
with regard both to money, and the contracts, that relate to 
it; to fue for their clients, hen injured, and defend 
9+ Es vg NH meer T gohCoN a which it is often uſed, and not ſaid, 


I am convinced that this ſentence was generally, zheir accuſers, as all the 
inſerted by ſome tranſcriber to explain other tranſlators have rendered it. 
adixspurvwy. in the former. It is a plain And, in this ſenſe, I think, it anſwers 


tautology ; and I wonder none of the better to dixas An that pre- 
commentators obſ-rved it. I have cedes it. 9 Pr 


eonfined £yxaazy to 2 legal ſenſe, in 
| them, 
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them, when ſued; and, to ſum up many things in few 
words, to procure them, both in private, and in public af- 
fairs, all that tranquillity they, chiefly, ſtood in need of. 
The duty of the clients was to aſſiſt their patrons in providing 
fortunes for their daughters, if the fathers wanted money; 
to pay their ranſom to the enemy, it any either-of them, or 
of their children, were taken priſoners; to bear their pa- 
trons loſſes in private ſuits, and. diſcharge, out of their own 
purſes, the fanes, payable to. the public by thoſe, who were 
condemned, which the clients were to look upon as a benevo- 
lence, not a loan; toaſliſt their patronsin ſupporting the charge 
of their magiſtracies, and dignities, and all other public 
expences, in the ſame manner as if they were their relations. 
It was impious and illegal both for patrons, and clients to 
accuſe each other in courts of juſtice, to bear witneſs, or 
give their votes againſt each other, or to be found among 
each. others enemies : And, whoever was convicted of an 


of theſe crimes; he was guilty of treachery by virtue of a 


20 · Mila rw ebe Eilat ai. I have that word, in their language, ſignifies 

ſſed by in ſilence many odd  tranf- zreachery, not treaſon, which 
lations of le Jay; but his verſion of expreſs by lege majeſtf. Had Liv 
this ſentence is too extraordinary to be thought fit to mention this fine inſti- 
omitted; this it is, de rien faire gui it tution, in his account of the actions of 
ſoupgonner des inimitiez entre eux. The Romulus, we ſhould, certainly, have 
other French tranſlator has ſaid very known whether proditio, which is the 
well, ſe ranger du parti des erinemis: word made uſe of by the Latin tranf- 
I wiſh he had ſupported his tranſlation - lators,. was the name given by the 
in any other manner than by tranſ- Romans to this crime; So far is cer- 
lating, literally, the note in Hudſon tam, that proditio was the name th 
without any acknowledgment. gave to a private correſpondenee wit 


21+ Hęodociac. Both the French an enemy. This crime the citizens 
tranſlators have rendered this, Trahi- of Nola had been guilty of; for which 


ſon, I think, very properly; becauſe - reaſon, Marcellus cauſed many of them 
2 8 „ | law 


law inſtituted by Romulus, and 'might be, lawfully; put t6 


happineſs. 


damnatos Proditionis ſecari percuſſit. lege duodecim tabularum venit; in quibus 


the greateſt criminals; | that the decemvirs enacted many 
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death by any man, as a victim devoted to the infernal Ju- 
piter: For it was the cuſtom among the Romans, to devote 
thoſe perſons they had a mind ſhould be put to death with 
impunity to ſome divinity, and, particularly, to the infernal 
gods: Which Romulus put in practice upon thoſe | 
By this means, the connexion between the patrons, ai their 
clients continued for many generations, differing in nothing 
from the ties of blood, and deſcended to their childrens 
children: And it was a matter of great praiſe to men of 
illuſtrious families to have numerous clients, and, not only 
to preſerve the ſucceſſion of hereditary patronages, but alſo, 
by their own virtue, to add the acquifition of others. It 
is incredible how great a conteſt there was between the 
patrons, and clients, each ftriving to ſurpaſs the other in 
benevolence, and not to be outdone in good offices; the 
clients being, ever, ready to render all poſſible ſervice to 
their patrons ; and the patrons ayoiding, by all means, to 
give their clients any trouble ; and admitting of no pecuni- 
ary preſents. So much was their behaviour ſuperior to all 
pleaſure z and virtue, not fortune, was the meaſure of their 


to be put to death; ? ſupra a e Upon this occaſion, Servius ſays, er 


Virgil has, alſo, ranked the delin- ſcriptum et, Patronus, i clienti fraudem 
b mentioned by Dionyſius, among Fecerit, ſacer go. But it is well known, 


things confirmatory of old laws, as 
well as introductory of new ones. 


1B. xxiii, c. 17. Aen. B. viz 5. 60g. 


et fraus innexa clienti. 


XI. It 


G 
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XI. It was, not only, in the city itſelf that the plebeians 
were under the patronage of the patricians, but every Ro- 
man colony, and every city in alliance, and friendſhip with 
them, and, alſo, every conquered town choſe ſuch pro- 
tectors, and patrons among the Romans as they thought fit. 
And the ſenate has, often, referred matters in diſpute, in 
theſe cities, and provinces, to their patrons, and confirmed 
their determination. And, indeed, fo firmly was this har- 
mony, which owed its birth to theſe inſtitutions of Romu- 
lus, eſtabliſhed among the Romans, that, though, as it often 
happens, in all: cities, both great and ſmall, many great 
political conteſts have ariſen-between the people, and their 
magiſtrates, they never, within the courſe of fix hundred 
and twenty years, proceeded to bloodſhed, and mutual 


22. Kas rr en ot u, x alnpurrar 
icagn. In roportion as the Romans 
extended their conqueſts, theſe clien- 


telae became more extenſive. Thus, 


the Bononienſes were clients of the An- 


tonii ; the Lacedaemonians of the Clau- 


dii; the Syracu/ians of the Marcell; ; 


and the Puteolani of Caſſius, and Brutus. 
23* Evios iZax00iw xa exoriy Hr. 
Our author, moſt certainly, knew that 
Tiberius Grams we mou mu the 
le, and ſlain during his tribune- 
ip in the year of Rome 621 in the 
confulſhip of P. Minucius Scaevola, 
and L. Calpurnius Piſo ; and that his 
brother, Caius Gracchus, was killed 
ten years after : So that, he could 
neither ſay that no civil blood was 
drawn in any political conteſt at Rome, 


till the year 63a; nor date the begin- 
ning of theſe barbarities from the tri- - _ + 
 ® Suet. in Aug. c. 17. id. in Tib. c. 6. Liv. B. xxv. c. 29. Cic. Phil, li, c. 


I 1 laughter ; 


Vol. I. 


buneſhip of Caius Gracchus. We 
muſt, therefore, read exos:, inſtead of 
ren, and Tiberius, inſtead of 
aius Gracchus, M. * ** ſeems to 
triumph in having diſcovered that this 
cuſtom of the Romans, in making an 
amicable end of their conteſts, did not 
laſt above 620 years. I wiſh he would 
let us know what nation, what govern- 
ment ever ſubſiſted half that time, 
without being ingaged in civil wars, 
and mutual ſlaughter. This is not the 
place to enter into the merits of the 
Agrarian law: I ſhall reſerve That 
till we come to the affair of Spurius 
Caſſius, who, firſt, propoſed it; or, ra- 
ther, firſt attempted to reſtore the ob- 
ſervance of a law, as old as their con- 
ſtitution, but, long ſince, ſilenced by 
power, ; | | , 3 
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dat ; bet, by perſuading, and informing « one another ; 
by ſubmitting in ſome things, and receiving a voluntary 
ſubmiſſion in others, they put an end to their diſputes in 
ſuch a manner, as became fellow citizens. But, from the 


time that Tiberius Gracchus, while tri une of the people, 
diſſolved the harmony of the government, they have been, 


perpetually, deſtroying, and baniſhing one another, and 
refraining from no exceſs to gain the ſuperiority. But the 
relation of theſe events ſhall be reſerved to a more proper 
lace. 
4 XII. As fem. as Romulus had Te theſe things 
he determined to form a ſenate in order to aſſiſt him in the 
adminiſtration of the government. With this view, he 
choſe a hundred perſons out of the patricians, according to 
the following deſignation: He himſelf choſe one out of 
their whole body, whom he judged to be the moſt worthy 
of that diſtinction, and whom he thought fit * to intruſt 
with the government of the city, whenever he himſelf 
ſhould be obliged to lead the army out of the Roman ter- 
ritories : He, then, ordered each of the tribes. to  chuſe 
three perſons, who were of an age the beſt qualified for 
prudence, and, alſo, diſtinguiſhed by their birth. After 
theſe nine were choſen, he ordered ach curia, likewiſe, to 


| 24+ Tas ral wow CIROVORKUIGES» This Pracfetius urbis by Tullus Hoſtilius; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


magiſtrate was called, by the Romans, 
Praefettus urbis ; and b Tacitus ſays 
that Denter Romulius was the perſon 
inveſted with this dignity by Romulus: 

That Numa Marcius was appointed 


b Ann. B. vi. c. 11, 


and Spurius Lucretius by Tarquinius 
Superbus: Maecenas, every body 
knows, injoyed this TH under Au- 
guſtus. 


chuſe 
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chuſe three patricians, the moſt deſerving of that truſt 1 
Then, adding to the firſt nine, who had been elected by 
the tribes, the ninety, who were, then, choſen by the curiae, 
and appointing the' perſon, he himſelf had, firſt, choſen, 
to be their preſident,” he completed the number of a 
hundred ſenators. The name of this council may be ex- 
preſſed, in Greek, by Tegasiæ, à Senate, and is called fo by 


25. Hyswores, This perſon was prince 
of the ſenate ; an Pufbant h 80 
inſtitution of Romulus, was the firſt 
ſenator; his name being firſt called 
over by the cenſors after their creation. 
We find he was, upon this occaſion, 
choſen by Romulus himſelf; after- 
wards, the two cenfors drew lots for 
this choice, and he, to whoſe lot it 
fell, generally, choſe the oldeſt cen- 
ſorian ; though, if he thought fit, he 
might name any other ſenator. He 
was, never, removed from this dignity, 
unleſs he was expelled the ſenate. *He 
delivered his opinion the firſt of all 
the conſular ſenators : For, I believe, 
the prince of the ſenate was, always, a 
conſular ſenator; and, by the firſt 
paſſage of Livy, referred to in this 
note, it a that Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus was, actually, conſul, when he 
was choſen prince of the ſenate. I 
obſerve that Cicero, generally, calls 
the prince of the ſenate princeps ſenalils; 
and Livy, princeps in ſenatu. By a note 
of Dr. Chapman, in his very learned 
eſſay on the Roman ſenate, I find, that 
he interprets with Zamoſcius, Tov ag 
artdeitt in our author, be appointed one 
40 be prince of the ſenate: 1 grant, in- 


e Liv. B. xxvii. c. 11. 


$11.4 }  o© hd J. 4441. *$4 

deed, that Romulus appointed the 
fame perſon to be prince of the ſenate, 
whom he had, before, named for a 


ſenator, and to whom he propoſed to 
commit the government of the city, 
when he himſelf ſnould be in the field: 
But I deny that, when he choſe him a 
ſenator, he made him prince of the 
ſenate: For we find that, before this 
appointment, he choſe this perſon 
ſenator, and ordered the three tribes 
to chuſe nine ſenators, and the thirty 
curiae ni : Then, wnela, having 
added the ninety, choſen by the curiae, 
to the nine, choſen by the tribes, and 
appointed the ſenator be Þimſelf bad 
choſen to be prince of the ſenate, he 
completed the number of three hun- 
dred. By this, it appears, © I think,” 
very plainly, that this appointment 
was ſubſequent to all theſe elections: 
And, to ſuppoſe our author meant the 
ſame thing when he ſaid Toy agivor 
anedatw, as when he faid fY1uovs 
wowyrar, is to ſuppoſe him guilty of a 
repetition; and, what is worſe, to 
make the intment of the prince 
of the ſenate both to precede, and 
follow the election of the reſt of the 
ſenators. 2 


* 


a varro in Gell. B. xiv. c. 7. 
1 | 


the 
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the Romans to this day: But, whether from the advanced 
age of the perſons, who were admitted into it, or from their 
virtue, it obtained this appellation, I cannot, certainly, fay : 
For the ancients uſed to call perſons of great age, and great 
merit, Tegoiſec, Old-men : Thoſe, who compoſed the ſenate, 
were called Conſcript-fathers ; and, to this day, they re- 
tain that name. This, alſo, was a Greek cuſtom : For it 
is certain that kings, as well ſuch, as inherited the king- 
doms of their anceſtors, as thoſe elected by the people, 
had a council compoſed of the moſt virtuous men, as 
Homer, and *” the moſt ancient of the poets teſtify ; nei- 


26. Ialters eſyeatos. Patres conſcripti. ſenators z, and * Salluſt, on the ſame 
And, thus, the ſenate was, certainly, occaſion, makes a noble obſervation; 
called in his time, as appears by the Delefi, quibus corpus annis in 
teſtimony of all authors. Livy ſays ingenium ſapientis validum, reipublicae 
they were called ſo, originally, upon conſultabant. ar 
this occaſion: Tarquinius Superbus 27* Ka, di wararlaln ver monluv 
had, under various pretences, put many h This is, alſo, confirmed by 
of the ſenators to death. After his the hiſtorians. 5 Thucydides ſays, that 
expulſion, Brutus choſe, or, rather, the ancient goveraments in Greece 
recommended to the people to chuſe, were hereditary, limited, monarchies z 
the moſt conſiderable of the knights gelegen de near tm: prior roars Dale 
to ſupply. their places; from whence, Banaua; and ſuch was the govern- 
they were called Conſcripti : © Tradi- ment inſtituted by Romulus, not un- 
tumque inde fertur, ut in ſenatum voca- like That of Sparta, which laſted ſeven 
rentur, qui Patres, quigue Conſcripti eſſent: hundred years, as has been, already, 
Conſcriptos videlicet in novum ſenatum ſaid: The cauſe of which duragjon, 
appellabant lettos. Feſtus ſays pretty bh Ariſtotle aſcribes to the limitations 
much the ſame thing ; and adds, that of the Kingly government: U 
the number of theſe new ſenators a- which occaſion, he ſays, that Theo- 
mounted to 164. But he miſtakes pompus, a prince of great moderation, 
in ſaying that P. Valerius did this, which he ſhewed by inſtituting the 
when Livy, expreſly, ſays it was Bru- ephori, being aſked by his wife, whe- 
tus, his collegue. Dionyſius lays great ther he was not aſhamed to leave the 
ſtreſs upon the advanced age of the kingdom more limited to his ſans,. 


eB.ii,c.l. . Bell. Cat. c. 6. 6 B. i. c. 13. b New our, B. v. c. 11. 


ther 
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ther was the power of the ancient kings arbitrary, and with- 
out controle, as it is at this day. _ | 34] 

XIII. After Romulus had inftituted the ſenate, conſiſt- 
ing of a hundred elders, he concluded, very reaſonably, 
that he ſhould, alſo, ſtand in need of a body of young men, 
+ both for the guard of his perſon, and for ſudden ſervices, 
and formed a corps of three hundred men, the moſt robuſt, 
and of the moſt illuſtrious families, whom the curiae choſe 
in the fame manner they had choſen the ſenators, each curia 
electing ten; and theſe he had always about his perſon : They 
were all called by one common name, Celeres, according to 


. 
— 


than he had received it from his father, 
anſwered, that he was not at all a- 
ſhamed of it, becauſe he ſhould leave 
it much more laſting ; Tapadid wu 88 
moXvxgonwlegar 5 and the event juſtifie 
his prediction. 

23+ KeAcgrs. i Plutarch gives the 
ſame reaſon, and, almoſt, in the ſame 
words, for this appellation ; amo ru 
e. Tas dne oZvIvlos 3 which he, 
viſibly, took from our author amo 
many other things. Feſtus thinks this 
body of horſe received their name from 
Celer, who killed Remus, and was their 
firſt commander. The commander 
of theſe celeres was called Tribunus 
Celerum: This poſt was injoyed by 
Brutus, when Tarquinius was expell- 
ed, and gave him a right to aſſemble 
the people; as we ſhall ſee, when we 
come to that of the hiſtory. All 
theſe circum I think, deſerved 
the attention of the commentators 
particularly, the following one, which 


ſed etiam in pace babuil. 


i Life of Romulus. * B. i. c. 13. Ib. c. 15. De Ling. Lat. B. iv. e. 9. 


is attended with a difficulty, that I can 
eaſier ſtate, than explain. Livy, as I 
have ſaid in a former note, calls the 
Ramnenſcs, Titienſes, and Luceres, 
centuries of horſe, in two places, and 
tribes in another: Theſe cenuries, * he 
ſays, Romulus created, juſt after the 
peace with the Sabines; and, after- 
wards, he ſays of Romulus, that he 
inſtituted theſe 300 celeres ; ! rrecen- 


ng toſque armatos ad cuftodiam corporis, Fang 
0 


Celeres appellavit, non in bello ſc 
Are theſe 
300 celeres the ſame with the three 
centuries of horſe he firſt mentioned? 
Certainly not. The firſt, therefore, 
were tribes, and fo they are called by 
Varro; ager Romanus primum diviſus 
in partes tres, a quo tribus appellatæ, 
Tatienſium, Ramnenſium, Lucerum. 
This will, ſufficiently, ſhew the error, 
into which almoſt all the men of learn- 
ing have fallen in treating this 1 alk 


They derive the equeſtrian order rom 


molt 
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moſt writers, from the Celerity of their ſervice! For thoſe; 
who are ready, and quick in performing any thing, the 


the inſtitytion of theſe tribes. As 


little do I think thoſe in the right, 
who derive this order from the celeres, 


who were foot, as well as horſe ; ſince 


our author ſays that, according to the 


ground, they fought either on horſe- 
back, or on foot ; For I think it plain 
that, though Romulus made uſe of 
horſe. in his armies, the inſtitution of 
the equeſtrian order, as diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſenate, and pegple, was ow- 


ing to Servius Tullius, who, as our 


author will inform us at large, di- 
vided the whole body of the people 
into ſix claſſes; into the firſt of which 
he threw all, whoſe fortunes amounted 
to no leſs than a hundred minae, about 
3221. 185. 44. ſterling; of theſe he 
formed eighty centuries of foot. He, 
then, choſe eighteen centuries of horſe, 
and added them to the eighty centuries 
of foot; ſo that, the firſt claſs confiſt- 
ed of eighty centuries of foot, and of 
eighteen centuries of horſe. But, even 
here, the equeſtrian cenſus is not, 
plainly, diſtinguiſhed from That of 
the foot: For, in ſpeaking of the for- 
mer, he ſays they conſiſted of thoſe, 
who had the greateſt property, not leſs 
than a hundred minae, ys T0 ppt igov 
TY LAGs u THE vel, un AH iu pwn; 
and, when he ſpeaks of the horſe, he 
ſays, they had the greateſt fortunes, 
and were of illuſtrious families, o «x r 
Neu To pry 1500 ννν,s, xu K yaves 
eriOavwy, Here, therefore, we do not 
find that the equeſtrian cenſus was 
different from That of the foot, who 
compoſed the eighty centuries, which 


B. iv. C. 16. * Ib. c. 18. P B. i. C, 43» 


conſiſted both of patricians, . and ple- 
beians. The only difference, tha 25. 
8 here between the horſe, and the 
oot of the firſt claſs, is, that the for: 
mer were of Muſtrious birth. And 
? Livy, ſpeaking of the ſame thing, 
ſays they were ex primoribus civitatis: 
He fays, alſo, that they were called to 
give their votes, before the eighty 
centuries of foot; 4 Eguites enim voca. 
bantur primi, oftoginta inde primar 
claſſis centuriae, This being ſo, when 
ſhall we ſay the equeſtrian cenſus was 
inſtituted, I mean ſuch a cenſus, as to 
intitle the poſſeſſor of it to be, i/o 
fallo, a knight? The firſt mention I 
find, any where, of the equeſtrian cen- 
ſus is in Livy; where, after he has 
given an account of the check, which 
the Roman army received before Veii, 
and of the conſternation the news of 
it occaſioned at Rome, he ſays, * quum 
repente, quibus cenſus equeſter erat, 
equi publici non erant afſignati, confili 
Prius inter ſeſe habito, ſenatum adeint \ 
YaAaque dicendi poteſtate; equis ſe ſuis 
ſtipendia facturos promittant. This 
was the in year of Rome 351, when 
eight conſular tribunes were created, 
as Livy fays, though the fafti conſu- 
lares mention but ſix for that year, 
Now, tt muſt be remembered, that the 
cenſorfhip had been created f 
years before, in the conſulſhip of F. 
Quinctius Capirolinus, for the fifth 
time, and of M. Geganius Maceri- 
nus, for the ſecond time. And* Livy 
tells us, in the ſame place, that, in 
proceſs of time, the ſenate, and the 


$14, ib, + Id. B. iv. c. 8. 
Romans 


J. v. e. 7. 
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Romans call Caleres: But Valerius Antias ſays they had this. 
name from their commander: For the moſt conſiderable 
man, alſo among them, was their captain, who had three 
them, who had inferior commands. Theſe celeres, con- 
ſtantly, ” attended Romulus in the city, armed witlt pikes, 


centuries of knights became ſubje& to 
the juriſdiction of this magiſtracy, 
ſenatũ s, eguitumgue centuriae, decoris, 
dedecoriſque diſcrimen ſub ditione ejus 
magiſtratus. From all theſe circum- 
ſtanccs, I think it probable, that the 
cenſors, when they reviewed the cen- 
turies of horſe at my "og had 

wer to grant a public barſe to every 
—— poſſeſſed of the qualifications 
inſtituted by Tullius, that is, the cen- 
ſus, before - mentioned, and who were 
of illuſtrious birth. Theſe were the 
only cavalry the Romans, anciencly, 
made uſe of. Afterwards, indeed, their 
horſe was raiſed not, only, in Italy, 
but in the provinces 3 and the divi- 
ſions of it were, then, called Alae, not 
Turmae; Which laſt term was pecu- 
liar to the diviſions of the Roman 
horſe. Of this diſtiaction many in- 
ſtances may be found in Caeſar. - It 
is not certain, therefore, when the 
knights began to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the plebeians by the poſſeſſion 
of four hundred thouſand ſeltertiam, 
or 3229 J. 3. 4 d. ſterling, and by 
the golden ring. I know it is thought 
that both theſe were inſtituted by Ti- 
berius in the ninth. year of his reign : 
Jo ſuppo 


Pliny is alledged, who ſays, Tiberii 
demum principatiis anno nono in unita- 
B. XXX111, c. 2. 


rt which, the authority of 


i vB. xxili. C. 12. | 


auctoritati forma cunſtituta eſt. tac de 


cauſd conſtitutum ne cui jus id eſſet, nife 


cui ingenuo ipſi, patri, avogue materno 
ſeſtertium cccc cenſus fuiſſet, et Ie Julia 
theatrali in xiv ordinibus ſedendi. But 
this law of Tiberius can only be un- 


derſtood to make it neceffary that the 


father, and grandfather ſhould have 


thoſe qualifications, as well as the 
rs eos of it: 

or, by t ready quoted 
from Livy, K u plan hs 2 
cenſus equeſtris eſtabliſhed, even, be- 
fore the ſiege of Veit: And, as to the 
gold ring, it appears by another paſ- 
ſage of Livy, that it was worne' by the 
knights at the, time of, and probably 
before, the ſecond Punic war. We 
find, by him, that Annibal, after the 
battle of Cannae, ſent his brother 
Mago to Carthage, to carry the news 
of his victory; who, in order to con- 
vince the Carthaginian ſenate of the 
number of Romans ſlain in that battle, 
produced three buſhels of gold rings ; 
and told them that theſe were worre only 
by the knights, neminem, nis eguitem, 
algue eorum ipſorum primores, id gerere 
in/igne ” | A Heath 
29* Avia nuaufur. Suivoient leur capi- 
taine, ſays M. ; when it is 
paſt all diſpute, that this muſt be un- 


and 
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and executed his orders: and, in a day of battle, they 


Book II. 


charged before him, and defended his perſon. Theſe, ge- 
nerally, had the advantage in every action, ingaging firſt, 
and retreating laſt : They fought on horſe-back, where the 
ground was proper for it; and on foot, where it was rough, 
and inconvenient for the horſe. This cuſtom Romulus ſeems 
to have borrowed from the Lacedaemonians ; being inform- 
ed that, among them alſo, three aka of the braveſt 
youth attended the kings, as their guards, and defenders 


in war, and fought both on horſe-back, and on foot.  _ 
XIV. Having made theſe regulations, he diſtinguiſhed 


the honors, and prerogatives, which he thought proper 
that each of the orders ſhould injoy. The particular func- 


tions of the king were theſe: In the firſt place, the ſupre- 
macy in religious ceremonies, and facrifices, and the perfor- 
mance of every thing relating to divine worſhip: ſecondly, 
the guardianſhip of the laws, and cuſtoms of the country, 
and the adminiſtration of juſtice, in all caſes, whether 
founded on the law of nature, or the civil law : He was, 
alſo, to take cognizance, in perſon, of the greateſt crimes, 
leaving the leſſer to the ſenate ; and to obſerve that no er- 


derſtood of Romulus, not of their cap- 
tain, as le Jay has tranſlated it, Again, 
when the former comes to rait 
he ſays avec leurs bouchers ils mettoient 
les autres ſoldats q couvert; whereas 
the ſenſe is, ils mettoient Romulus d cou- 
vert; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that 
three hundred men can cover a whole 
army with their bucklers : And, here 
alſo, le Jay has the advantage over 


his countryman, by applying this word 
to the defence of Romulus; but, then, 
he has left out Ter xrAwoptroy virnedlai, 
and weoueye. The example our au- 
thor, Nei, makes uſe of, I mean, 
the guards of the Lacedaemonian kings, 
leaves. no room to doubt that theſe 
celeres were the guards of Romulus, 


and not of their fellow - ſoldiers. 


rors 
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rors were committed in their judgements : He was to aſſem- 


ble both the ſenate, and the 


people ; to deliver his opinion 


firſt, and purſue the reſolutions of the majority, Theſe 
functions he aſſigned to the king, and, with theſe, the ab- 
ſolute command in war. The honor, and power he at- 
tributed to the ſenate were theſe; to deliberate, and give 
their votes concerning every thing the king propoſed to 


them; and all queſtions to 


be determined by the ma- 


jority. This, alſo, Romulus took from the conſtitution 
of the Lacedaemonians : For neither were their kings 
arbitrary, but the whole power of the government was 
veſted in the ſenate. To the people he granted theſe three 
privileges; to chuſe magiſtrates ; to enact laws; and to de- 
termine concerning war, when propoſed by the king: But, 
even, in theſe points, their power was not without con- 
troll, the concurrence of the ſenate being neceflary to 
give a ſanction to their determinations. The people did not 
give their votes promiſcuouſly, but were called in their curiae; 


30. Oudt yag d Aaxidaiporicer ae, 
etc. The conſtitution of the Lacedae- 
monians has been, deſervedly, praiſed 
by the great authors of antiquity z par- 
ticularly, by Polybius, and Xenophonz 
which ſhews that, notwithſtanding the 
Tants of the Roman writers, hberty 
may be enjoyed in its utmolt extent 
under a kingly government, properly, 
limited; I with I might ſay that li- 
centiouſneſs could not, The Lacedae- 


-monians, it ſeems, had a cuſtom of 


renewing their oaths of allegiance to 
their kings every month, and their 


B. vi. p. 459- * Xenophon Il:gi * p. 690. Edit. Leunclav. 


Vor.. I. 


kings of renewing their oaths to the 
Ephori, as the repreſentatives of the 
people. The oath of the king was to 
govern according to law; and That 
of the Ephori to preſerve his power 
unſhaken, as long as he preſerved his 
oath inviolate : O 8s dgxos 851 Tw fe 
Barike, kale rue Tys ext Nel, vous 
PBarikevonr Ty ds woke, turtdognyrleg 
treu, a5v@tnuloy Tyr Barikaay wage ev. 
The intention of theſe oaths was, only, 
to explain what muſt, neceſſarily, be 
underſtood in all limited monarchies. 


and, 
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and, whatever was reſolved upon by the majority of the 
curiae, was carried up to the ſenate: But this cuſtom is, 
now, inverted : For the ſenate does not deliberate upon the 
reſolutions of the people, but the people have full power 
over Thoſe of the ſenate. I ſhall leave it to others to'ex- 
amine which of theſe cuſtoms is the beſt. By this diſtri- 
bution, not only the civil affairs were adminiſtred with 
prudence, and regularity, but, alſo, Thoſe relating to war 
were carried on with diſpatch, and obedience : For, when- 
ever the king thought proper to lead out his army, there 
was, then, no neceſlity for the tribunes to be choſen for the 
tribes, or the centurions, for the centuries, or the command- 
ers of the horſe ; neither was it neceſſary to take an ac- 
count 'of their numbers, to divide them into centuries, or 
for every man to take his poſt: But the king gave his orders 
to the tribunes, they to the centurions, and theſe to the 
decurions, each of whom drew out thoſe, who were under 
their command : And, whether the whole army, or part of 
it were called, they, at one command, preſented themſelves 
ready with their arms at the place appointed. — 
XV. By theſe inſtitutions, Romulus, ſufficiently, regu- 
lated, and, properly, diſpoſed the city both for peace, and 
war: He rendered it conſiderable, and populous by theſe : 
In the firſt place, he obliged the inhabitants to bring up all 
their male children, and the firſt born of the female ; and 
forbid them to deſtroy any under three years of age, unleſs. 
31. Kala Nox. I was wondering render it par curies, when I caſt m 


how the French tranſlators came to eye upon the tranſlation of Sylburgius, 
miſtake the ſenſe of this word, and to and found he had ſaid per curias. 


they 
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they were lame, or monſtrous from their birth: Theſe he 
allowed their parents to expoſe, provided they, firſt, ſhewed 
them to five of their neighbours, and theſe, alſo, approved 
of it: And, beſides other penalties, he puniſhed thoſe, who 
diſobeyed this law, with the confiſcation of half their fortunes. 
After this, finding that many cities in Italy were very ill 

governed, both by tyrannies, and oligarchies, he propoſed to 
give entertainment to, and attract, the fugitives of theſe 
cities, who were very numerous, * without diſtinguiſhing | 
either their calamities, or their fortunes, provided, only, 
they were freemen : This he did with a view both of in- 
creaſing the power of the Romans, and of leſſening That 
of their neighbours; though he covered his deſign with a 
ſpecious pretence, aſcribing it to the honor of the gods: 
For the place between the capitol and the citadel (which, 
in the Roman language, is, now, called Inter duos lucos *, 
The ſpace between the two groves; and was, then, called ſo 
from its ſituation, the valley being ſhaded by thick woods 
on both ſides, where it joins to the hills) he conſecrated, 

and made it an * aſylum for all ſupplicants ; and, building 


32* Atexpivoy xl ovuPogas, vis rux cc. 
There is great reaſon to gather from 
theſe words, that, if ſome of theſe fu- 
gitives fled from perſecution, others 
fled from juſtice. | 

33* MePogrov due dene This will 
be beſt explained by the words of Livy, 
upon the ſame occaſion, Locum, qui 
nunc ſeptus deſcendentibus inter duos 
lucos eft, aſylum aperit. The reaſon 
why ? Livy ſays that place was /eptus, 

| 1 B. i. c. 8. 


in his time, is given by * Dion Caſſius, 
in whom we find that this aſylum of 
Romulus was only nominal, ſince it 
was incloſed in ſuch a manner as not 
to be entered; vr yag weeOrayty, 
we und tr th Toraganay tee 55 avle 
dJury0yv as | 

34* Aovacy, This inſtitution, alſo, 
Romulus, in all probability, took from 
the Athenians, in whoſe city, the de- 
ſcendants of Hercules inſtituted the 


z B. xlvii. p. 388. 


k 2 | a temple 


7 
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a temple there (but to what god, or genius he dedicated ity 


I cannot certainly ſay) under the color of religion he in- 
gaged to protect thoſe, who fled to it, from their enemies; 
and, if they choſe to remain with him, he communicated 
to them the rights of Roman citizens, and promiſed them 
a ſhare of the lands he ſhould take from the enemy. This 
encouragement drew thither, from all parts, a confluence 
of people, who fled from their private calamities : Neither 
had they, afterwards, any thoughts of removing to any 
other place, being detained there by daily inſtances of his 
affability, and favor. 

XVI. Beſides theſe inſtitutions, Rona introduced a 
third, which the Greeks, of all others, ought to have 
practiſed, it being, in my opinion, the beſt of all inſtitu- 
tions, as it has laid the moſt ſolid foundation for the liberty 
of the Romans, and not a little contributed to raiſe them 
to the empire they have acquired. It was this: Not to put 
to death, or make flaves of, the men taken in the con- 
quered cities, or * lay waſte their territories: But to ſend 


inhabitants thither to poſſeſs 


firſt aſylum, which was a temple de- 
dicated to Mercy. The abuſes of theſe 
aſyla, which were very common in the 
Greek cities, were much complained 
of in the ſenate, in the reign of Ti- 
berius; who, as Tacitus ſays, re- 


formed them, modus praeſcribebatur : 
For which reaſon, among many others, 
I believe® Suetonius is miſtaken, when 
he ſays that Tiberius abolevit et jus, 


A Annal. B. iii. c. 63. 


ſome part of the country by 


moremque aſylorum, quae uſquam erant. 
However, that may be, the church of 
Rome has retained this Pagan inſtitu- 
tion with all its abuſes, which, now, 
are, and, for many ages, bave been, 
carried to a. greater height than they, 
ever, were by thoſe, from whom they 
derived it, 

385. MyAoGoros wywoa, vio woah 
$Z60nwwlecs. Suidas. 


>Life of Tiberius, c, 37. ä 
lot, 
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lot, and to make theſe conquered cities Roman colonies; 
and, even, to communicate to ſome of them the privileges 
of Roman citizens. By theſe, and the like inſtitutions, he 
aggrandized this colony (as the event ſhewed) which, in its 
infancy, was very inconſiderable: For, the number of thoſe, 
who, with him, were the firſt founders of Rome, did not 
amount to more than three thouſand foot, nor quite to three 
hundred horſe: Whereas, he left behind him, when he 
diſappeared, forty ſix thouſand foot, and near a thouſand 
horſe. Romulus having been the author of theſe inſtitutions, 
the kings of Rome, who ſucceeded him, and, after them, 
the annual magiſtrates, purſued the ſame meaſures, with 
ſuch additions, as rendered the Roman people, not at all, 
inferior in number to thoſe nations, that are accounted the 
moſt populous. 

XVII. When I compare the cuſtoms of the Greeks: 
with theſe, I can find no reaſon to extol either Thoſe of the- 


36. Ta &% FEAAyvwr ty va rav 
ekelaga, etc. Our author has great 
reaſon, when he compares the inſtitu- 
tions of the Greeks with Thoſe of the 
Romans, to give the preference to the 
latter. The Romans knew that nei- 
ther power, nor riches could be ac- 
quired, or preſerved, but by numbers 
of people; and, for that reaſon, com- 
municated the rights of their city to 
all men, even to thoſe, who had been 


their enemies. There is ſomething ſo 


noble, ſo humane, as well as politic in 
this proceeding, that the reſervedneſs, 
and jealouſy of the Greek cities, with 
regard to their privileges, when com- 


ared to That, muſt appear mean, il. 
iberal, and weak; but the expulſion of 
foreigners from Sparta, 2 
Theſe principles of government muſt 
diſpeople every country, and, by diſ- 
peopling it, make its fate depend upon 
the event of every battle. The obſer- 
vation our author makes u 
weakneſs of the Lacedaemonians, af- 
ter their defeat at Leuctra, was made, 
before, by Ariſtotle, who, though he 
does not mention that battle, can mean 
no other; par , wAyyny N, viryreyrxev 
1 WAG, NN tl dic TYV oAiſavieuriICV. 
Their city could not ſupport itſelf under 
a fingle firoke, but was diſtroyed through 


E Tegs ox. Ax. 


the 
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Lacedaemonians, or of the Thebans, or, even, of the Athe- 
nians, who value themſelves the moſt for their wiſdom ; all 
who, jealous of their nobility, and, communicating to none, 
or to very few, the privileges of their cities (for I ſay no- 
thing of thoſe, who expel foreigners) were ſo far from re- 
ceiving any advantage from this haughtineſs, that they be- 
came the greateſt ſufferers by it. The Spartans, after their 


defeat at Leuctra, where they loſt ſeventeen hundred men, 
were not only unable, afterwards, to recover themſelves 
from that calamity, but, ſhamefully, abandoned the com- 


the want of people. The battle of 
Leuctra, a village in Boeotia, was 
fought in the archonſhip of Phraſi- 
clides at *Athens, that is, in the ſecond 
year of the 102“ Olympiad. The 
Thebans were commanded by the 
greateſt man of his age, Epaminon- 
das; and the Lacedaemonians by 
Cleombrotus, who was ſlain in the 
action, or died, preſently after, of his 
wounds. Hudſon ſays in a note upon 
this occaſion (which M. * * * has 
tranſlated) that our author has dimi- 
niſhed the number of the Lacedae- 
monians, who were ſlain in that battle; 
and adds that they amounted to four 
thouſand men; for which, he quotes 
Xenophon. I have the paſſage of Xe- 
.nophon, now, before me, and, by that, 
it appears that the Lacedacmonians 
loſt near a thouſand men, and the 
Spartans about four hundred. Xe- 
nophon's words are theſe z oi dt v 
p46 28X01, og, u T ovuTavluy A 


daluoriey THvewlas ET T TE XIAIO TE, 
 #ewvles d'avley Trag lia o TWv tet g 


1 Diod. Sicul. B. xv. p. 484. Edit. Steph. 
_ 'f In Apeſil. p. 662. 


#7 axoorw TH)vyxcdlas IEP TETPAKO» 
EIOYE. So that, Dionyſius, inſtead 
of diminiſhing the numbers of the 
ſain, has increaſed them; which 
ſhould convince modern authors how 
cautious they ought to be in cenſuring 
the great writers of antiquity. The 
ſame French tranſlator has rendered 
Tyv Tov avarabear, ſe relever, ni rebitir 
leur ville: He ſhould have contented = 
himſelf with the firſt, which is the 
ſenſe of the Greek words : For, by 
adding the other, he has let his rea- 
ders ſee that he imagined the city of 
Sparta was demoliſhed by the The- 
bans after the battle of Leuctra; 
which is ſo far from being true, that, 
when the Thebans, and their allies 


made an irruption into Laconia ſome- 


time after that battle, and approached 
Sparta, Ageſilaus obliged them to re- 
tire, and preſerved the city, though it 
was without walls ; opus dieQvaats Tv 
ou, xa: rav“, alaxi5ov vrar, as f Ne- 


nophon ſays. 
q EM. B. vi. p. 597. Edit. Leunclav. 


mand | 
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mand of Greece, The Thebans, and ' Athenians,  ” by a 
ſingle misfortune at Chaeronea, were deprived, not only, of 
the government of Greece by the Macedonians, but, alſo, 
of the liberty they had inherited from their anceſtors. But 
the Romans, though ingaged in great wars both in Spain, 
and Italy, and employed, at the ſame time, in recovering 
Sicily, and Sardinia, which had revolted, Macedon, and 
Greece being, then, in arms againſt them, and Carthage con- 
tending, again, for empire, while the greateſt part of Italy, 
was, not only, in open rebellion, but, alſo, drawing upon 
them the Hannibalic war; though ſurrounded with fo 
many dangers at the ſame time, they were ſo far from be- 
ing oppreſſed by theſe misfortunes, that they derived, even, 
an additional ſtrength from thence, the number of their 

ſoldiers enabling them to encounter every danger, and not, 
as ſome imagine, the benevolence of fortune: Since, for all 
her aſſiſtance, they had been, utterly, ruined * by the ſingle 


37* BE fvos Tv wee Kaigwreray dluyy- 
pales. We find, by s Diodorus Siculus, 
that the battle of Chaeronea was fought 
the year Charondas was archon at 
Athens, which was the third year of 
the 110" olympiad. Philip, who com- 
manded the Macedonians, was, not 
only, ſuperior to the Athenians, and 
Thebans, in the number of his forces, 
but, alſo, in military ſkill; the former 
having, before, loſt their beſt generals, 
Iphicrates, Chabrias, and Timotheus. 
It is remarkable that Philip, in re- 
Joicing for this victory, got very 
drunk, which was no unuſual thing 


with him; and, in that condition, 
inſulted his priſoners; when Demades, 
an Athenian orator, who was one of 
them, aſked him if he was not aſham- 
ed, when fortune had given him an 
opportunity of acting the part of A- 
gamemnon, to act That of Therſites ? 
This reproach: chaſtiſed Philip, who, 
not only, ceaſed to inſult his priſoners, 


but gave them their liberty without 


ranſom. 49's | 

38. EZ zvoe Tv wer Kavvar winualcs. 
It is plain that our author followed 
Polybius in the account he gives of 


the loſs ſuſtained by the Romans at 


B. xri. p. 553. 


defeat 
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defeat they received at Cannae, where of fix thouſand horſe, 
only three hundred and ſeventy, and, of fourſcore thouſand 
foot, of which the infantry of the commonwealth confiſted, 
little more than three thouſand eſcaped. 


XVIII. I admire, therefore, theſe inſtitutions of the 
man; and, alſo, Thoſe I am going to relate: He was per- 
ſuaded that the good government of cities was owing to 
theſe cauſes, which all politicians boaſt of, but few eſtabliſh; 
| firſt, the favor of the gods, the enjoyment of which gives 

ſucceſs to every every enterpriſe ; next, temperance, and 
Juſtice, by which the citizens, being leſs diſpoſed to injure 
one another, are more inclinable to unanimity, and make 
virtue, not ſhameful pleaſures, the meaſure of their happi- 
neſs; and laſtly, military courage, which renders, even, 
the other virtues uſeful to their poſſeſſors: He was ſenſible 
that none of theſe advantages are the effects of chance; but 
that good laws, and the emulation of worthy purſuits render a 
commonwealth pious, juſt, temperate, and warlike. He 


the battle of Cannae; and yet, which 
is very ſtrange, Polybius ; is quoted by 
M. **#, in his note upon this paſſage, 
40 diſprove what our author aſſerts, 
This will lay me under an obligation 
of quoting the words of Polybius, 
which agree, exactly, with Thoſe of 
Dionyſius. As to the numbers of 
foot, and horſe, of which the Roman 


army conſiſted, * Polybius ſays, yoav . 


de cu role CvpppenXxoir, Wetuy eg ole u- 
tada, Irre ds prew Where ro ifa- 


K19/1ALGy. Then, after deſcribing the 
battle, and the defeat of the Romans, 


B. iii. p. 263. 


he gives this account of the loſs they 


die uyor 


ſuffered in their horſe; r h. op 
EE ννν Immewr, iCdounrola per es 
Oversriavr fla Dax ditQuyor, wen . 


X00185 d ry un ur 8 #5 Tos 
ToAGs erwbyo av, 


And, in ſpeaking of 
the loſs they ſuſtained in their foot, 
* he ſays, e alu d v Kendo, Toro N 
nerven % eig rag waganesh,jçR s woe 
I ſhall not tranſlate theſe 
paſſages of Polybius in this note, be- 
cauſe I think I have done that already 
in tranſlating the account given by our 


author in the text. 
i P. 266. 


xk p. 267. 


took 
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took great care, therefore, to encourage theſe, beginning 
with the worſhip both of the and genius sand, ap- 
cording to the moſt approved rites in uſe among the Greeks, 
he appointed temples, places conſecrated, altars, the erect- 
ing of images, the repreſentations, and ſymbols of the gods, 
and declared their power, the beneficent preſents they made 
to mankind, the particular holidays appropriated to each 
god, or genius, the ſacrifices, which are moſt acceptable to 
them, the feſtivals, public x games, and days of reſt, and every 
thing of that nature: But he rejected all ſuch traditional 
fables concerning the gods, as are mixed with blaſphemies, 
or calumnies, looking upon them as wicked, uſeleſs; and 
| indecent, and unworthy, not only of the gods, but, even, of 
good men: And accuſtomed his people to think, and ſpeak 
of the gods with the greateſt reverenck, and to attribute no 
paſſions to them unbeboming their, happy nature. 

XIX. For this reaſon, it is not ſaid, among the Romans, 
either that Caelus was gelt by his own ſons; that Saturn de- 
ſtroyed his on children to ſecure hinaſelf from their at- 
tempts; or that Jupiter dethroned Saturn, and confined his 
own father in the dungeon of Tartarus: There is no men- 
tion made, among them, of the wars, wounds, or bonds of 
the gods, or of their ſervitude among men: Neither are 
there, among them, any proceſſions, performed i in mourning . 
habits, with expreſſions of ſorrew, and attended with the 
plaints, and lamentations of women bewailing the diſappear- 
ance of deities ; ſuch as the Greeks perform in commemo- 
rating the rape q of Proſerpine, and the adventures of Bacchus, 
Vol. I. | he Þ : with 


* 
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with many other things of the like nature. There is no 
ſuch. thing to be ſeen among them (though their manners 
are, now, corrupted) as enthuſiaſtic tranſports, or Corybantic 
phrenſies; no begging under the color of religion, no 
Bacchanals, or ſecret myſteries, no promiſcuous watchings 
of men, and women in the temples ; nor any other extra- 
vagance of this kind: But all reverence is ſhewn to the gods, 
both in their words, and actions, beyond what is practiſed 
either among the Greeks, or Barbarians : And, what I 

admire above all things, notwithſtanding the reſort of in- 
numerable nations to Rome, who are all under a neceſſity 
of worſhiping their own gods according to the cuſtoms of 
their reſpective countries; the commonwealth has neyer, by 
public authority, adopted any of thoſe foreign inſtitutions ; 
a misfortune many other cities have fallen into: But, if, 
purſuant to ſome oracle, any images of the gods have been 
brought thither from foreign nations, they honor them 
according to their own rites, baniſhing all fabulous 
impoſtures; and, in' this manner, they worſhip the i image 
of the Idaean goddeſs : For the praetors perform annual 
ſacrifices, and celebrate annual games in honor of her, 
according to the Roman cuſtoms: But the prieſt, and 


are erected, the ſame 2 to the 


39* Tors favlys avie r VOpaOIG. This 
eaſt, their ſtatues, pictures, incenſe, 


adherence of the Romans to their own 


rites, and ceremonies, upon their ad- 
opting any foreign object of worſhip, 
appeared, remarkably, when they re- 


ceived Chriſtianity: For they retained, 


and ſtill retain their own rites, and 
their old temples; and, when new ones 


holy water, proceſſions, and all the 
gaudy apparatus of their former wor- 
ſhip : So that, they ſtill preſerve their 
old religion, and have, only, changed 

the object of it. | 


prieſteſs 
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prieſteſs of this goddeſs are Phrygians. Theſe carry her 
image in proceſſion about the city, aſking alms in her name, 
according to their cuſtom, and wearing figures upon their 
breaſt, and ftriking their tymbals, while their followers play 
tunes upon their flutes in honor of the mother of the gods : 
But no- Roman born is, by any law, or ordinance of the 
ſenate, - obliged to walk in proceſſion through the city to 
the ſound of - flutes; to aſk alms, or, dreſſed in a party 
coloured habit, to med er the goddeſs with Phrygian cere- 
monies: So fearful are they of admitting any foreign 
cuſtoms in religion; and ſo great is their averſion to all 
indecent fables. 

XX. However, let no one imagine I am not ſenſible that 
ſome of the Greek fables are of uſe to mankind; ſome 
being deſigned to explain the works of nature by allegories; 
others, to adminiſter comfort to people in diſtreſs; theſe to 
free the mind from agitations, and terrors; thoſe to remove 
ill-grounded opinions, and ſeveral invented for ſome other 
uſeful purpoſe : Though, I fay, I am not leſs acquainted 
with theſe things than the reſt of the world, yet I am 
- cautious of receiving them as a part of religion; and much 
more inclined to the theology of the Romans, when I 
conſider that the advantages, flowing from the Greek 
fables, are ſmall, and extend only to thoſe, who have exa- 
mined the end, for which they are deſigned; and this 
philoſophy few are acquainted with ; while the vulgar, who 
are ignorant of it, generally take theſe fables in the worſe 
ſenſe, and fall into one of theſe two errors; they either de- 


„ 1 ſpiſe 
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ſpiſe the gods, as ſubject to many misfortunes; or abandon 
themſelves to the moſt ſhameful exceſſes, which they ſee are 
attributed to the gods. ib 

XXI. But I leave theſe conſiderations to thoſe, who 
make the ſpeculative part of philoſophy only their ſtudy. 
As to the conſtitution, eſtabliſhed by Romulus, I think, 
theſe things, alſo, are worthy the notice of hiſtory: Firſt, 
that he appointed a great number of perſons to perform di- 
vine ſervice. And, indeed, no man can name any new- 
built city, in which ſo many prieſts, and miniſters of the 
gods were ordained from the beginning: For, without 
mentioning thoſe, ® who are inveſted with family prieſthoods, 
threeſcore were appointed in his reign to perform divine 
| ſervice for the proſperity of the commonwealth, both in the 
tribes, and the curiae: I only repeat what Terentius 
Varro, the moſt learned man of his age, has written, in his 
antiquities. In the next place ; whereas others, generally, 
make choice of ſuch, as are to preſide over religious matters, 
in a mean, and inconſiderate manner; ſome thinking fit to 


409+ Fuſyevixas iegoouvas. "RCA. 
has tranſlated this, qui ſuccedoient aux 
dignitez ſacerdotales de leurs peres ; the 
ſenſe of which is that the prieſthood 


was hereditary at Rome; whereas the 


contrary of this is very well known to 
all men of learning. The prieſts men- 
tioned here by our author were thoſe, 
who performed the ſacrifices peculiar 
to their families, which ! Cicero calls 


ſacriſicia gentilia, and in a particular 


place, Of this we find a remarkable 
De haruſp. reſpon. c. 15. 


inſtance in ® Livy, where Fabius came 


out of the capitol, then beſieged by 
the Gauls, and paſſed through their 
army to the Quirinal hill, which was 
the particular place appointed for the 
performance of his family rites ; /a- 
criſicium erat ſtatum in Quirinali colle 


> 


genti Fabiae. 


410 Tegeclios Ovappay. This author is, 
often, quoted by Dionyſius, and, often, 
mentioned by me in the notes, as the 
greateſt antiquary Rome ever produced. 


® B, v. c. 46. 


make 
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make public fale of this honor; others, diſpoſing of it by 
lot; he would not ſuffer the prieſthood to be either venal, r 
diſtributed by lot; but -matle/a law, that each curia ſhould 
chuſe two perſons, both above fifty years of age, of diſtin- 
guiſhed birth, and virtue, competent fortune, and without 
any bodily defect: Theſe were not to enjoy their honors 
during any limited time, but for life, freed from military 
employments by their e, cl den the cares of civil 
government, by this lav. 

XXII. And, becauſe ſome rites were to be 3 by 
women, others by boys, whoſe fathers, and mothers were 
living, to the end that theſe, alſo, might be adminiſtred in 
the beſt manner, he ordered that the wives of the prieſts 
ſhould be aſſociated to their huſbands in the prieſthood; 
and, if any functions were forbidden by the laws of the 
country to be adminiſtred by men, theſe women were to 
perform them; and their ſons to exerciſe Thoſe, that belonged 
to them; and, that the prieſts, who had no children, ſhould 
chuſe out of the other families of each curia, the moſt 
beautiful boy, and girl; the firſt to be aſſiſtant in the holy 
functions, till the age of manhood; and the girl to be ſo, 
as long as ſhe continued ee Thheſe inſtitutions, 
alſo, in my opinion, he borrowed from Thoſe of the Greeks: : 
For, whatever functions are adminiſtred i in the Greek cere- 
monies by thoſe they call Kaynpogol, Baſtet-bearers, the fame 


42* KaryGoger. I ſee no reaſon to Cicero calls the two brazen ſtatues of 
ſuſpect this reading; ſince it is certain Polycletus, which Verres took from 
that they were called Canephorae by Hejus of Meſſana : I ſhall quote the 
the Romans. And, by that name, paſſage, becauſe, by that, it will ap- 
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are performed by thoſe, whom the Romans call by the ſame 
name: During theſe ceremonies, they wear on their heads 
the ſame kind of crowns, with which the ſtatues of the 
Epheſian Diana are adorned among the Greeks. And the 
functions, which, among the Tyrrhenians, and before, among 
the Pelaſgi, were adminiſtered by thoſe, they called, Cadoli, 

in the rites of the Curetes, and in Thoſe of the great 
gods, were performed, in the ſame manner, by thoſe mini- 
ſters to the prieſts, who are, now, called, by the Romans, 
Camilli. Beſides, Romulus ordered one ſoothſayer out of 
each tribe to aſſiſt at the ſacrifices: This ſoothſayer we call 
Ieeoo rom, an inſpector of the viclimt; and the Romans, pre- 
ſerving ſomething of the ancient appellation, AMuſpex: He, 
alſo, made a law that all the prieſts, and miniſters of the gods 
ſhould be choſen by the curiae ; and that their election 
ſhould be confirmed by thoſe, hn 14 their prophetic art, 


interpret heavenly omens. 


pear in what altitude both painters, - Kaownau : My reaſon is, that Varro 
and ſculptors ought to repreſent the - ſays the miniſter of the great 

Canephorae; Erant aenea praeterea duo is "called, in Samothrace, aul 
Agna, non maxima, verum eximid venu- which, he ſays, is a Greek word; and 
fate, virginali habitu atque veſtitu, quae that he found it in * Callimachus. 


manibus ſublatis ſacra quaedam, more 
Acbenienſium virginum, repoſita in capi- 
tibus ſuſtinebant: Canephorae ipſae 
vocabantur. Sed earum artificem — 
Polycletum eſſe dicebant. 

43* Kad I can make nothing 
of this word. The commentators, 
though they differ with regard to the 
word, that ſhould be ſubſtituted in its 
room, yet all agree in diſcarding this. 


Under theſe difficulties, I ſhall offer a 


conjecture of my own; I would read 


» In Verr. B. iv. c. 3 B. vi. De Ling. Latin. p Aen. B. xi. y. 543. 


Hinc Caſmillus nominatur in Samotbra- 
ciis myſterits deus quidam, adminiſter diis 


magnis. Verbum Graecum arbitror, quod 


apud Callimachum in poematis ejus inveni. 


And], really, think that *Virgil, who, 


every where, ſhews himſelf to have 


been, perfectly, acquainted with the 
antiquities of his country, alludes to 
this change of the word Caſmillus to 
Camillus, when he ſays, 


matriſque Vocavit 
Nomine Caſmillae, mutilata parte Camillam. 


XXIII. 
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XXIII. After he had inſtituted theſe regulations con- 
cerning the miniſters of the gods, he aſſigned the proper 
ſacrifices to each curia, as J ſaid, appointing gods, and 
genius s for each, whom they were, always, to worſhip; and 
limited the expences of the ſacrifices, which were to be paid by 
the public. The curiae performed their appointed ſacrifices 
with their own prieſts; and, on holy days, they feaſted 
together in the dining- room belonging to the curia; for 
each curia had its own : Adjoining thereto a chapel “ is 
conſecrated, which is common to all the curia, like the 
Prytanea of the Greeks: Theſe dining-rooms were, alſo, 
called curiae; which name they, ſtill, retain. This inſtitu- 
tion Romulus ſeems to have taken from the diſcipline of 
the Lacedaemonians, among whom the ſocieties, called 
45 Phiditia, were, then, in great requeſt; which inſtitution 


44* Kaori. I approve, intirely, 
of the correction of Sylburgius, who 
thinks it ought to be ebe; be- 
cauſe our * author ſays, poſitively, in 
ſpeaking of the inſtitutions of Numa, 
that he erected this chapel, and that 
Romulus. did not bui'd a common 
temple to Veſta ; for which, he there 


gives a very good reaſon. I obſerve. 


that M. * takes the weviarec, here 
mentioned by aur author, to ſignify 
the houſes, where thoſe, who had de- 
ſerved well of the Athenians, were 
maintained at the public expence, and 


deduces the etymology of the word 


from vv reaper, the place where they 
8 . kept the fire. But, though weer 


has chat ſignification, it, alſo, ſignifies 
4 C. 65. of this book. 


ublic dining-rooms, like Thoſe erected 
y Romulus, and called, by the Ro- 


mans, Curiae; and, in this ſenſe alone, 


they are e to the latter. And 
as to his etymology, I muſt beg leave to 
think that aH more naturally, 
accounts for the name of thoſe public 
houſes ; which I ſhall ſupport bs the 
authority of the Etymologicum magnum; 
ITevlaverer, ſays the author of it, rens 
y was Adyvainic, ww xovai oilyons Tos 


 $npocrog evegytlais tdidorle* db xai wer- 
 Taveoy ena, coves wugelaua (wugos 


7g wilo) Tl tr Tv dyuorry oils Taper. 
45. O. gilia. Thus they are called by 
* Ariſtotle, who explains the word by 
oveoilia; and gives the preference to 
Thoſe of the Cretans, from whom, ke 


r Ne. . 7, et 8. 


Luycurgus, 
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Lycurgus, who had learned it from the Cretenſes, ſeems to 

have introduced to the great advantage of his country ; mm 
peace, by promoting frugality, and temperance in their daily . 
repaſts; and in war, by inſpiring every man with ſhame, 

and repu gnance to forſake his companion, with whom, he 
had lived in a communion of libations, ſacrifices, and holy 
rites. Romulus does, not only, deſerve praiſe for the wiſdom 
of theſe inſtitutions, but, alſo, on account“ of the frugality 
of the ſacrifices he appointed to be offered up to the gods; 
the greateſt part, if not all, of which _— to this day, 
and are performed in the ancient manner. I myſelf have 
ſeen, in the temples, repaſts prepared for the gods, upon 
wooden tables of ancient workmanſhip ; and barley cakes, 
wafers, and ſpelt, with the primitiae of ſome fruits in 
baſkets, and ſmall earthen plates, and other things of the 
like nature, all ſimple, cheap, and void of all oſtentation. 
J have ſeen, alſo, the libation wines mixed, not in filver and 
gold veſſels, but in little earthen chalices, and ewers; and, 

greatly, admired the men for adhering to the cuſtoms of 


ſays, the Lacedaemonians took this 
inſtitution : The reaſon he gives for 
this preference is, that, among the 
latter, every member of theſe ſocieties 
was obliged to furniſh a certain ſum of 
money towards their entertainments 
whereas, the expence of the Cretan 
tocieties was ſupplied by the public, 
which, he ſays, was more popular. 

46* Tie evienaias Twy Fvorwy, Livy 
makes a fine obſervation in relation to 
a crown of gold of ſmall weight, ſent 


B. iii. c. 57. 


as an offering to Jupiter by the La- 
tines, and Hernici, when they con- 
gratulated the Romans upon the ex- 
tinction of the. decemvirate; coleban- 
tur religiones pie magis quam mag niſice. 
Afterwards, when this magnificence 
prevailed in their public worſhip, when 
their temples were imbelliſhed with 
ſilver, gold, and precious ſtones, and 
adorned with ſtatues of the moſt ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip, they paid no 
regard either to religion, or morality. 


their 
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their anceſtors, and not degenerating, from their ancient 
rites, into a vain magnificence. There are, alſo, ſome other 
inſtitutions, worthy to be both remembered, and related, 
which owe their birth to Numa Pompilius, the ſucceſſor of 
Romulus, a man of conſummate wiſdom, and of a rare 
ſagacity in interpreting the will of the gods: But of theſe I 
ſhall ſpeak afterwards. Others were added by Tullus 
Hoſtilius, the third king after Romulus, and by every ſuc- 
ceeding king: But the ſeeds of them were ſown, and the 
foundations laid by Romulus, who eſtabliſhed the principal 
rites of their religion. 

XXIV. Romulus, alſo, ſeems to have been the 059" I af 
that good diſcipline in other things, by the obſervance of 
which the Roman commonwealth has flouriſhed for many 
generations; he having enacted many good and uſeful laws, 
the greateſt part unwritten, but ſome committed to writing : 
All of which I do not think neceſſary to mention, but ſhall, 
only, give a ſhort account of thoſe I, chiefly, admire, and look 
upon as proper to illuſtrate the tenor of his other laws, and 
to ſhew how auſtere they were, how averſe to vice, and how, 
nearly, reſembling the lives of the heroes: However, I 
muſt, firſt, obſerve, that all legiſlators, as well Barbarians, 
as Greeks, ſeem, in general, to have been, rightly, ſenſible 
that all cities, as they conſiſt of many families, are moſt 
likely to injoy tranquillity, when the lives of private men 

are VI calm; and to be agitated with many tempeſts, when 


47* Oray e r ide tv5aluc Bu. miſtaken the fake of this expreſſion. 
All the tran(lators have, in my opinion, M.“ ** has ſaid une vie reglie; and 


Vol. I. | M m they | 


. . — - ___Egae- 
- — — 
— 


they are ruffled; and that every able politician, whether he 
is a legiſlator, or a king, ought to introduce ſuch laws, as 
will render private men juſt and temperate. But they do 
not all ſeem, equally, to have underſtood by what inſtitu- 
tions, and by what laws, this may be affected; and ſome of 
them have committed very great, and, I may fay, eſſential 
errors in the principal, and chief parts of legiſlature, Firſt, 
concerning marriages, and the commerce with women, from 
which a lawgiver ought to begin (as nature has begun from 
thence to form our lives) ſome, taking example from wild 
beaſts, have allowed men, and women * to converſe together 


promiſcuouſly, and without reſtraint, as the proper 'means to 


free mankind from the rage of love ; to baniſh jealouſy, the 


parent of mutual ſlaughter ; and prevent many other miſ- 
chiefs, which both private families, and whole cities are, often, 
expoſed to through women: Others, by joining one man to 


le Jay, bonne conduite. I believe the 
Latin tranſlators miſled them by 
rendering it vivendi rationem exactam. 
There is no doubt but, if every in- 
dividual lives regularly, the city will 
be exceeding regular. This is not 
ſuch a ſecret in politics, as to have in- 
duced our author to quote the autho- 
rity of all the legiſlators to ſupport it. 


His meaning is, that every city will 


continue quiet, as long as. the indivi- 
duals live with eaſe: For, nothing 
tempts men to diſturb the quiet of any 
government ſo much, as domeſtic un- 
eaſineſs, from what cauſe ſoever it 
flows. This ſenſe our author has 


t' Neg ToAT. B. V, P+ 655. V TIoAiT. B. Th e. Is 


thought fit to expreſs, figuratively, 
by oh waev, and to ſay, afterwards, 
Xpuwve ayes; tO Which ewaflur 100 
correſponds in the ſame figure, they 
being all terms of navigation; and 
none more ſo than esa. wihayer, 
ſo oſten, uſed by the beſt authors. 
This figure none of the tranlators 


| ſeem to have had the leaſt ſuſpicion of. 


48. Kowas rag Age. This was Pla- 
to's ſyſtem; and a very extraordinary 
ſyſtem it is; His words are thele; 
© Tas Yuairas 4s r, asd Telwv 
@xV/wyv WATCH. ev KOWAG, 1dice de ud tus 
jar, 0e icy ovvoeireay 1 for which whim, he 
is, detervedly, cenſured by Ariſtotle. 


One 
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one woman, have expelled this rude and favage commerce ; 
however, concerning the obſervance of the martriape-rites, 
and the chaſtity of women, they never attempted to make 
any regulations whatſoever ; but gave up the thing; as im- 
practicable: Others have neither allowed the uſe of women 
without marriage, like ſome Barbarians 3 nor neglected the 
care of them, * like the Lacedaemonians; but have inſti- 
tuted many laws to keep them within bounds : And ſome 
have, even, © appointed a magiſtrate to inſpect che conduct 
of women: However, this proviſion was found inſufficietit 
to reſtrain them, and too remiſs to reduce women of bad 
diſpoſitions to the neceſſity of a modeſt behaviour. 
XXV. But Romulus, without giving either to the huſ⸗ 
band an action againſt his wife for adultery, or e 


49» Neto Aaxedajporice. Atiſtotle, vo: Their duty Was, not only, to 
alſo, . finds great fault with the Lace- inſpect the conduct of the women, 
daemonian women, who, he ſays, (which, one would think, might have 
abandoned . themſelves to all ſorts of 7 them full e, but, al- 
exceſs; Cet ya araucwe weep dnraray to enter the houſes of thoſe, who 
axoraoiav, x. T De: It ſeems Ly- gave entertainments, and to count the 
curgus endeavoured to bring them un- gueſts : The maſter of the houſe being 
der ſome government, but they reſiſt- finable, if theirnumber exceeded thirty. 
ing, he gave it over: So that they, * Athenaeus, from whom I have this 
not their lawgiver, were the cauſe of account, quotes, upon this occaſion, 
theſe irregularities But, continues ſome verſes of Menander, whoſe pre- 
Ariſtotle, we do not conſider who .cious remains cannot be too often 
ought to be excuſed, and who not; tranſcribed, 


bur, what is right, and what not; nes Tol 'YNAIKONOMOTE & ru 


W ana nuts Z Tvlo oxoTvper TW de ovy- #1 reg Y/2jp01g 
v 0,0 y Aer CV” AAR aroge oF Aiaxovevlas amoytyea@Vai epi 
og hoc, nou pau og hes. | Haag payegss val vouov Kain via, 


50. Aa v eli en; a murlarullar rug xixAyjeeves * „ 


euro,’ yuranw, Theſe magiſtrates I 
were called by the Athenians qu Bar. Tis oy agi igen roxy 


Ib. c. 7. * B. vi. c. 11. 
Mm2 without 
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without cauſe; or to the wife an action againſt "1 huſband. 
for waſting her fortune, or for divorcing her without reaſon; 
without making any laws for the returning, or recovery of 
the portion, or regulating any thing of this nature; by a 
ſingle inſtitution, which, effectually, provides for all theſe 
things, as experience ſhews, he brought the married wo- 
men, even, chearfully, to behave themſelves with great order, 
and modeſty : The law was this, . That a woman, married 
4 to her huſband by the holy laws, ſhall partake of all his 
ce fortunes, and ſacrifices.” The ancients called holy and 
lawful marriages, by a Roman appellation, 5' Farracia, from 
the communion of Far, Spelt; which we call Zea; for this 
was the ancient, and, for a long time, the ordinary food of all 
the Romans; their country producing great plenty of ex- 
cellent ſpelt. And, as we Greeks look upon barley to be 
the moſt ancient grain; and, for that reaſon, begin. our 
facrifices with barley-cakes mixed with ſalt, which we call 
Ou: So the Romans, from an. opinion that ſpelt is both 


Si- Gas I do not remember 
. to have met with Farratia in any Latin 
author for this kind of marriage : The 
word ufed by them, upon that occa- 
ſion, is, Confarreatio, derived from Far, 
as our author ſays, a Cake, which was 
uſed in that ceremony. Far is called 
Spelt in our language, though I never 


ſaw any of it in England; but I have 


| ſeen it growing in "Germany, where 
they make bread of it, which is as 
white as wheat bread ; and, indeed, it 
reſembles wheat in every thin g, but the 
ſize of the grain, which! is leſs; and 


Y Ann, B. iv. c. 16. 


the bread, made of it, is thought to 
be leſs nouriſhing. It is, generally, 
ſuppoſed that thele kinds of marriages 
were, totally, abrogated by the inſtitu- 
tion of Thoſe of another kind, called, 

Coemptio, which was a fictitious pur- 
chaſe; the married couple being ſup- 
poſed to purchaſe each other. But we 

find, by a ſpecch of Tiberius, in 7 Ta- 

citus, that they were not, wholly, diſ- 
uſed, even, in his time; Omiſſd confar- 
reand; adſuetudine, aut inter PEucos re- 

tent4 accedere iꝑſius caeremoniae diffs 

cultates, quae conſulto vitarentur. 


che 
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the moſt valuable, and moſt ancient of grains, in all burnt- 
offerings, begin the facrifice with That; and this cuſtom 
remains to this day, without deviating into firſt-offerings 
of greater expence. The participation in the - moſt holy 
and firſt food of the women with their huſbands, and their 
union with them, founded on their ſharing in all their 
fortunes, took its name from this participation of ſpelt, and, 
neceſſarily, produced an indiſſoluble connexion, nothing 
being capable of diſſolving theſe marriages, This law ob- 
liged both the married women, as having no other refuge; 
to conform themſelves, intirely, to the temper of their huſ- 
bands, and the huſbands to retain their wives, as neceſſary, 
and inſeparable companions : For, if ſhe was virtuous, and, 
in all things, obedient to her huſband, ſhe was miſtreſs of 
the houſe, as much as he was maſter of it; and, after the 
death of- her huſband, ſhe was heir to his ae in the 
ſame manner as a daughter was to Thoſe of her father; 
if he died without children, and inteſtate, ſhe was his ſole 
heir; and, if he left children, ſhe had an equal ſhare of his 
fortunes with them. But, if ſhe e a any fault, 
the injured perſon was her judge, and determined the 


 $2* Aixagyy Toy ever A, 
xai 18 pbyi)us The TIKwerns A. Lip- 


enacted : For example, he has tranſ- 
lated this law, mcntioned by our au- 


thor, into the | 


fius, who was a man of great learning, 
has gi en us the laws made by ſeveral 
of the Roman kings, collected, as he 
ſays, chicfly, from our author ; z in 


which, he has been followed by many 
writers, who ſuppoſe the words, given 


by Lipſius, to have been the very 


words, in which theſe yy laws were 


anguage, uſed in the 
age of Auguſtus ; Si ſtuprum commiſit, 
aliudve quid peccaſſet, maritus judex et 
vindex eſto. But the . inſcription in 
honor of Duillius for the firſt naval 
victory the Romans, ever, obtained, 
and his other ſucceſſes. againſt the 
Carthaginians, which is ſtill extant, 


degree 
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degree of her puniſhment. In the caſe of adultery, or, 
where it was found that ſhe had drank wine (which the 
Greeks would look upon as the leaſt of all crimes) her re- 
lations, together with her huſband, were appointed her 
judges ; who were allowed by Romulus to punith both theſe 
crimes with death, as the greateſt offences women could be 
guilty of: For he looked upon adultery as the ſource of 
impudence ; and drunkenneſs, of adultery: Both theſe 
crimes continued, for a long time, to be puniſhed by the 
Romans without mercy. And the length of time has ſhewn 
the goodneſs of this law concerning women : For it is al- 
lowed that, during the ſpace of five hundred and twenty 
years, no marriage was, ever, diſſolved at Rome. But, in the 


hundred and thirty ſeventholympiad, and 5 in the conſulſſip 


will convince any one that the Latin 
language, which changed ſo much 
from the year 493, or 494, in 
whigh Duillius was conſul, as appears 
by this inſcription, though 
is flot in the Faſti conſtlares, and ob- 
tained this victory, to the time of 
Auguſtus, or about half a century 
before, muſt, in all probability, have 
changed much more from the time of 
Romulus, to That of Duillius, that is, 
in, the ſpace of 494 years. I ſhall 
tranſcribe a few lines of this inſcription, 
for two reaſons; the firſt, to ſhew 
what the Latin language was in thoſe 
days; and the other, to do juſtice to 
the fidelity of Polybius, by laying be- 
fore the reader tome particulars, in 
which the account, given by that 
author of this naval battle, agrees, 


his name 


ſurprizingly, with That, preſerved in 
this authentic inſcription. PRESENTED, 
MAXVMOD. DICTATORED. OLOR VM. IN, 


ALTO D. MARID. PVGNAN DOD. VICET, | 


XXXQVE. NAvEIS. CEPET. CVM. SOCIEIS, 
SEPTEMRESMOMQVE. DVCIS., I- 
RESMOSQVE. TRIRESMOSQVE. NAVEIS. 
XX, DEPRESET. * Hyeilo d'AwiCac aviwv 
—Te1G&Kov1% wiv re Wewlns CupCanuoas 
varus avlavdevs amicancy, ovy aig tytevs'o 
aN K. TO 7 Sealyys AOL 
£Qvyov 0i Kagyydovic q toi avs 
% οονν,. 

53. Txalevorluy Mars Houmoιαν, A 
Tate Harig. Valerius Maximus, and 
Gellius are quoted, upon this occaſion; 
but both of them, or their tranſcribers, 
have miſtaken the year. Our author 
ſays the firſt divorce happened in the 
137 olympiad, that is, the firſt year 


B. i, p. 23, et 24. * 


; of 
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of Marcus Pomponius, and Caius Papirius, Spurius Carvilius, 
no obſcure perſon, is faid to have been the firſt man, who 
divorced his wife, the cenſors obliging him to ſwear that he 
took another with a view of having children, his own being 
barren : However, he was, by reaſon of this action, though 
founded in neceſſity, ever after hated by the people. 

XXVI. Theſe, therefore, are the good laws, which Ro- 
mulus enacted concerning women; by which he rendered 
them more obſervant to their huſhands. But Thoſe he 
eſtabliſhed to inſpire children with reverence, and * piety to 
their fathers, and to oblige them to honor, and obey them 
in all things, both in their words, and actions, are till 
more auguft, and of greater dignity, and, vaſtly, ſuperior to 
our laws: For the Greek legiſlators limited a very ſhort 
time for the ſon to be under the government of his father; 
ſome, till the expiration of the third year after he was arrived 
to manhood: Others, as long as he continued unmarried: 
And ſome, till their names were regiſtered in the colleges 


of this olympiad : For That muſt be, 
always, underſtood, when the year is 


generally ; as. adi * Vice. The 
former, therefore, muſt not be confined, 


not mentioned: Now, the firſt year of 
the 137 olympiad was the 52 1f year 
of Rome; and, though, I find, ſome 
accounts of he ſucceſſion of the con- 


ſais place the conſuiſhip of Pomponius,' 


and Papirius the year after, yet they 
were, according to our author, and, in 
my opinion, according to truth, con- 
ſuls this year. 

54* AuKaioguyy. Our author uſes this 
word, herc, in a philoſophical ſenſe; 
in which, Jdaavovy ſignifics Virtue, 


in this place, to juftice, which is only 
one ſpecies of Virtue, as the piety of 
children to their parents is another. 
This is the doctrine of that great mo- 
raliſt, Ariſtotle, whoſe ethics I have, 
already, obſerved, and ſhall, often, have 
occaſion to obſerve our author, fre- 
quently, alludes to with approbation, 
* £0axe ds TAtO@X we AEVEDS as 4 dixaioguyy,, 
xa N adi, are the words of that phi- 
loſopher. | 


a Ethei. B. v. d. 1. n 


of 
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of the magiſtrates; as they had learned from the laws of 
55 Solon, 5 Pittacus, and 5 Charondas, in which there is 
acknowledged to be great wiſdom. The puniſhments, alſo, 
they ordered for diſobedience in children were not grievous; 
allowing their fathers to turn them out of doors, and to 
diſinherit them, and nothing further. Whereas, gentle 
puniſhments are not ſufficient to reſtrain the folly, and inſo- 
lence of youth, -or to reſtore thoſe, who deſpiſe their daty, 
to a ſenſe of it: For which reaſon, among the Greeks, great 
indecencies are eommitted by children againſt their parents. 
But the lawgiver of the Romans gave full power (as one 


55* Fodwvy. The learned world is ſo 


much acquainted with Solon, that I 
ſhall ſay no more of him than that he 
was not an Athenian, though he was 
their legiſlator, but of Salamis, and 
flouriſned about the 46" olympiad. 
» He died at Cyprus, aged eighty 
years, and ordered his aſhes to be 
carried to Salamis, and ſcattered a- 
bout that iſland. This, Plutarch, in 
his life of Solon, treats as fabulous, 
though, he ſays, many writers of great 
credit, and Ariſtotle, amongſt the reſt, 
have affirmed it. However, the au- 
thority of Ariſtotle is, certainly, much 
more to be depended upon than That 


of Plutarch, which is, abſolutely, con- 


futed by theſe verſes, quoted from 
Cratinus by .Laertius 


Oixe ds vyrov, we uU aviewiruy Noyes 
Eomagutves xl wacay Aiavles ᷣ . 


56+ 7 Fry There were two men of 


note of this name, both Mitylenacans, 


b Laert. life of Solon. © Life of Pittacus. 


of whom one, ſurnamed Magos, was a 


lawgiver, and flouriſhed at the ſame 


time with Croeſus; becauſe © Laertius 
tranſcribes a letter from him to that 
prince. 6. 


7. Xegortas. A Ariſtotle calls him a 


Catanaean; and ſays that he gave laws 
both ta his fellow citizens, and to other 
Chalcidic cities. We find, by our 
author, that all theſe three lawgivers 
gave power to the father over his ſon 
no longer than till he was choſen a 
magiſtrate : For we muſt read agx«s 
with the Vatican manuſcript, inſtead 
of ai] in all the editions; ſince we 
find to Twy e2gwr agxaor In * Ariſtotle; 
and To r dnp exuv &eX,aov More than 
once in our author; who juſtifies this 
reading by what he ſays, preſently af- 
terwards, that Romulus gave abſolute 
power to the fatherover his ſon, though 
inveſted with the firſt dignity of the 
commonwealth; xxy & agygis Tag 
p4815 45 e i agoperoc, 


d NoAilix. B. ii. c. 10. Id. ib. e. 6. 
may 
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may ſay) to the father over his ſon, even, during his whole 
life; whether he thought proper to expel him his houſe, to 
whip him, to load him with chains; and, in that condition, to 
employ him in agriculture, or to put him to death; though 
his ſon were, actually, in the adminiſtration of the public 
affairs, though inveſted with the greateſt offices of the ſtate, 
and diſtinguiſhed by his zeal for the commonwealth. In 
virtue of this law, men of diſtinction, while they were ha- 
ranguing from the roſtra in oppoſition to the ſenate, and in 
favor of the people; and, on that account, gaining great 
popularity, have been pulled down from thence, and carried 
away, by their fathers, to undergo ſuch puniſhment, as they 
thought fit ; and, while they were leading away through 
the forum, none preſent, neither conſul, tribune, nor the 
people themſelves, who were flattered by them, and thought 
all power inferior to their own, could reſcue them. I for- 
bear to mention how many brave men, urged by their valor, 
and ardor to perform ſome great action contrary to their 
fathers command, have, by them, been put to death ; as 
Manlius Torquatus, and many others are ſaid to have put 
their ſons to death. Concerning whom, I ſhall ſpeak in a 
proper place. 

XXVII. However, the power, given to fathers by the 
Roman lawgiver, did not, even, ſtop here; but he allowed the 
father, alſo to fell his ſon, without regarding the imputation 
of cruelty, and of a ſeverity, inconſiſtent with natural af- 
fection, which this allowance might be liable to; and (what 
any one, who has been educated in the looſe manners of 
Vol. I. Nn the 
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the Greeks may wonder at above all things, and look upon 
as harſh and tyrannical) he, even, gave leave to the father 
to make an advantage of ſelling his ſon ad far a8 three 


times; giving, by this means, a greater m. to the father 
over his ſon, than to the maſter over his ſlave: For a ſlave, 


who has once been ſold, and, afterwards, obtains his liberty, 
is his own maſter ever after: But a ſon, when fold by his 
father, if he ſhould become free, returned to his father's 
power; and, if he was, a ſecond time, ſold, - and, a ſecond 
time, freed, he was, ſtill, as at firſt, his father's ſlave ;- but, 
after the third ſale, he was diſcharged from his father. This 
hw, whether written, or unwritten (for that I cannot, cer- 
tainly, affirm) the kings obſerved in the beginning, looking 
upon it as the beſt of all laws. And, after the diſſolution 
of the monarchy, when the Romans, firſt, thought proper to 
propoſe in the forum to the conſideration of the whole body 
of the people all the cuſtoms, and laws of their own country, 

together with Thoſe of foreign inſtitution, to the end that 
the rights of the public might not be changed as often as 
the power of the magiſtrates, the decemvirs, who were au- 
thoriſed by the people to collect, and tranſcribe theſe laws, 
inſerted This among the reſt ; and“ it now ſtands in the 
fourth of the twelve tables, which they expoſed in the forum. 


8. Kai $510 tv Ty THagly rwy Atyourrav to that place, I ſhall give the words of 
Jodl JrxX)uv. This law of Romulus, it here; pATREI. ENDO. FIDIO. VITAE. 


which our author ſays was confirmed NEc1SQVE. POTESTAS. ESTOD..TERQYE. 
by the decemvirs, is explained among IM. VENOM. DARIER, IOVS, ESTOD. sEI. 
the other laws of the twelve tables in PaTER. FIDIOM. TIR. VENOM. DVIT. 
a note on the eleventh book: But, to x3D10s. A, PATRE. LEBER, ESTOp. 
ſave the reader the trouble of turning £ 8 
 How- 
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However, that the decemvirs, who were appointed, three 
hundred years afterwards, to tranſcribe theſe laws, did not, 
+ firſt, introduce This among the Romans; but that, finding 
it, long before, in uſe, they durſt not repeal it, we are 
aſſured by many reaſons ; but, particularly, by the laws 
of Numa Pompilius, the ſucceſſor of Romulus, among 
which there is this; „If a father gives his ſon leave to 
cc marry a woman, who, by law, is to partake of his ſacrifices, 
« and fortunes, he ſhall, no longer, have the power of ſelling 
ce his ſon.” Which he would never have enacted; unleſs 
the father had, by all fornier laws, been allowed to ſell his 
fon. But enough has been ſaid concerning theſe things. 
I ſhall, in a few words, give an account, alſo, of another 
inſtitution, by which Romulus I the lives of private 
perſons. 
XXVIII. For, being ſenſible that the means, by which 

a whole people (the greateſt part of whom are hard to go- 
vern) can be induced to embrace a life of ſobriety,” to prefer 
juſtice to gain, to cultivate a perſeverance in labor, and to 
look upon nothing more valuable than virtue, is not- in- 
ſtruction, but the habitual practice of ſuch employments, as 
lead to each virtue; and that thoſe, who practiſe them 
through neceſlity, rather than choice, as ſoon as they are 
free from that reſtraint, return to their natural diſpoſition ; 
For theſe reaſons, he appointed ſlaves, and foreigners to 
exerciſe thoſe trades, that are ſedentary, and mechanic, and 
promote ſhameful appetites, looking upon them as the 
1 and corrupters both of the bodies, and minds 
Nn 2 0 
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of all, who practiſe them; and theſe trades were, for a long 


Book II. 


time, held ignominious by the Romans, and exerciſed by 


none of them. 


The only employments he left 


were theſe two, agriculture and warfare: For he obſerved 
that men, ſo employed, are temperate, leſs intangled in the 
purſuits of forbidden love, and ſubject to that kind of ava- 

rice only, which leads them not to injure one another, but 
to inrich themſelves at the expence of the enemy: But, 


findi 


ng that each of theſe occupations, ſeparate from the 


other, is imperfect, and produces murmurs, inſtead; of ap- 
pointing one part of the men to till the earth, and the other 
to lay waſte the enemy's country, according to the inſtitu- 

tion 5 the Lacedaemonians, he ordered Fg ſame perſons ta 


exerciſe the employments both of huſbandmen, and ſoldiers; 


and accuſtomed them, in time of peace, to live in the coun- 
try, and cultivate the land, „ except when it was neceſſary 
for them to come to market; upon which occaſions, they 
were to meet in the city, in order to traffic; and, to that 
end, he appointed a market to be held every ninth day : 


And, in time of war, he taught them the duty of ſoldiers, 
and not to yield to any, either in the fatigues, or advantages, 
For, by ring, equally, among; them the 


that attend it. 


The 
„ will wonder to find 


le Jay excepte les 


59 HAN Dei Jenbetev . 
reader, I dare ſa 
this tranſlated 


ntgotiants. Theſe merchants, as he calls 


them, were the hufbandmen, who went 
to Rome every ninth day; as our far- 
mers go to the next market town to 


ſell the product of their lands, and 85 


what they want. Indeed, 5 Roman 
huſbandmen, often, went to Rome to 
tranſact affairs of much greater im- 
portance : For, upon their reſolutions, 


the fate of their _ country, at firſt, 


and, r of 
pended 


all nn de- 


fk 
> 


freemen . 
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lands, flaves, and money they had taken from the enemy, 

he inſpired them with a chearfulneſs to ingage in his mili- 
expeditions. 

XXIX If any of the citizens had injured one another, 
inſtead of delay, he uſed diſpatch in determining their dif- 
ferences; ſometimes, taking cognizance of them himſelf, 
and, ſometimes, referring them to others; and, always, pro- 
portioned the puniſhment to the greatneſs of the crime: 
Finding, alſo, that nothing reſtrains men from all evil actions, 
ſo effectually as fear, he contrived many things to create it; 
as the erecting a tribunal, where he ſate in judgement, in the 
moſt conſpicuous part of the Forum; the moſt formidable 
appearance of the ſoldiers, who attended him, being three 
hundred in number, and the rods, and axes, borne by twelve 
lictors, who whipped thoſe in the forum, whoſe offences de- 
ſerved it, and beheaded others in public, whoſe crimes were 
of the greateſt magnitude. This was the conſtitution of the 
government eſtabliſhed by Romulus: For the things, I have 
mentioned, fufficiently, enable us to form a judgement of 
the reſt. 
| XXX. His other actions, both in war, and peace, which, 
alſo, deſerve the notice of hiſtory, are as follows. The 
neighbouring nations being very conſiderable both for their 
numbers, and their ſtrength, and none of them friends to 
the Romans; he propoſed to gain their affection by mar- 
riages (which, according to the opinion of the ancients, was 
the firmeſt bond of friendſhip) but, conſidering that, as the 


Romans were, newly, ſettled, and neither powerful in riches, 


Nor. 
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nor ſupported by the reputation of any great achievement, 
thoſe cities would not, of their own accord, unite with them; 
but that, if violence, without abuſe, were employed, they 
would ſubmit to it, he determined, with the approbation of 
Numitor, his grandfather, to effect theſe marriages © by 
ſeizing, at once, a number of virgins. After he had taken 
this reſolution, he firſt made a vow to the god, who preſides 
over ſecret counſels, to celebrate annual ſacrifices, and feſtivals, 
if his enterpriſe ſucceeded : Then, having laid his reaſons 
before the ſenate, and they approving the deſign, he pro- 
claimed a feſtival, and public games in honor of Neptune; 
and gave notice to the neighbouring cities, inviting all, who 
were willing, to be preſent at the aſſembly, and partake of 
the games: For he gave out that there would be prizes of 
all ſorts to be contended for both by horſes, and men. The 
concourſe of ſtrangers, who came with their wives, and 
children to aſſiſt at the feſtival, being very great, after he 
had performed the facrifices, and games in honor of Neptune, 


bo. Al deray ys wagherwy, Livy ſays 
that Romulus, by the advice of the 
ſenate, ſent embaſſadors to the neigh- 
bouring nations to propoſe an alliance, 
and to deſire wives for his new people: 
This embaſſy, he ſays, was not well 
received by any of his neighbours, 


who deſpiſed the Romans; and, at 


the ſame time, apprehended leſt this 


power, riſing up in the middle of them, 


might prove fatal to themſelves, and 
their poſterity ; and ſome of them 
aſked the embaſſadors, why they had 


fB. i. c. 9. 


not opened an aſylum for women alſo? 


That being the only means to pro- 


vide themſelves with ſuitable matches; 
f Ecquid non foeminis quoque aſylum 
aperuiſſent ? Id enim demum c 

connubium fare. Whether this ſneer, 
which ſeems not ill applied, was hand- 
ed down to Livy by the old hiſtorians, 
or Was the creature of his own inven- 
tion, cannot now be known: But it 


muſt be allowed to come with a better 


grace from a Roman, than a Greek, 
hiſtorian. | 


the 
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the laſt day, on which he was to diſmiſs the aſſembly, he 
ordered the youn g men, when he ſhould give the ſignal, to 
ſeize all the virgins, who were preſent at the ſhew, each 
taking the firſt he met with; to keep them that night with- 
out violating their chaſtity, al bring them to him the next 
day. The young men divided themſelves into ſeveral bodies, 
and, as ſoon as they ſaw the ſignal, ſeized the virgins : Upon 
this, the ſtrangers were in an uproar, and, immediately, fled, 
ſuſpecting ſome greater miſchief. The next day, when the 
virgins were brought before Romulus, he comforted them 
in their diſtreſs with this aſſurance, that his people, in ſeizing 
them, had no deſign to inſult, but to marry them; and told 
them that this was an ancient Greek cuſtom, and this me- 
thod of contracting marriages, of all others, the moſt illuſ- 
trious; exhorting them to cheriſh thoſe, whom fortune had 
given them for their huſbands: Then, taking an account 
of their number, which was found to amount to ſix hundred 
and eighty three, he choſe an equal number of unmarried 
men, to whom he married them, each according to the 
cuſtoms of their reſpective countries; which he confirmed 
by granting to them“ a W al of fire, and water, in 
61. Exit x⁰,ν,i Wugos xai aloe. fire, and water in marriages, was, Be 
Plutarch endeavours, by various rea- ſays, pour marquer une parfaite union; 
ſons, to account for the cuſtom, that I ſuppoſe, becauſe fire, and water agree 
preſcribed to the bride to touch fire, ſo well together; as well, indeed, as 
and water: But they are all ſo trifling, many men, and their wives. Without 
that I ſhall not mention them. How- entering into the reaſons, therefore, of 
ever, I muſt not omit the reaſon, this cuſtom, I ſhall only ſay that, as 


given by M. *** in his note upon this marriages were contracted by the uſe 
paſſage ; the deſign of making uſe of of fire, and water, ſo, when a man was. 


Roman, Quaeſt, i. 
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the ſame manner as martiages are performed, even, to this 
da 

Ar Some write that theſe things lagpandd? in the gelt 
year of Romulus reign; but % Cneius Gellius ſays it was 
in the fourth, which is more probable ; for it is not likely 
that the chief of a new- built city would undertake ſuch an 
enterpriſe, before he had eſtabliſhed the government of it. 
Some aſcribe the cauſe of this raviſhment to a ſcarcity of 
women : Others, to his ſecking a color for a war : But thoſe, 
' who give the moſt rational account of it, and to whom, 
alſo, I aſſent, attribute it to a deſign of contracting a friend- 
ſhip founded on affinity with the neighbouring cities. The 
Romans, even, to this day, continue to celebrate the feaſt, 
then inſtituted by Romulus, calling it, Conſualia, 1 in which 
a ſubterraneous altar, placed near the greateſt circus, the 
ground being ſunk for that purpoſe, is honoured with facti- 
fices, and burnt-offerings of firſt-fruits, and a courſe is run 
both by horſes in 8 and by fingle horſes: The got, 
to whom theſe honors are paid, is called Conſus by the Ro- 
mans 3 which name, according to ſome, ſignifies, in our. 
language, ITooe:dwy ocioryluv, Neptune, who ſhakes the earth; 
and they ſay that he was honoured with a ne 
altar, becauſe this god has the command of the earth. I am 


baniſhed, he was ſaid to be interdicted M. Tullio aqud et igni interdicatur? 
fire, and water. The moſt remarkable Or, as Cicero ſays it was drawn, ut 
Inſtance I ever met with of this inter- interdictum fit, which he, juſtly, cen- 
diction, is the Rogation, as the Romans ſured as an abſurd expreſſion. N 
called it, drawn up by Sextus Clodius 62 T'vaios TA. See the 2300 a- 
againſt Þ Cicero; Velitis, Javeatis, ut notation on the firſt book. | ; 


b Pro Dom. c. 18. 


- 


ſenſible 
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ſenſible there ignariother report; that the feſtival is; indeed, 
celebrated, and the courſe of the horſes per rformed in honor 
of Neptune; but that the ſubterraneous * afterwards, 
erected to ſome '® ineffable genius, who preſides over, and is 
the guardian of, hidden counſels; and that a ſecret altar was 
never erected to Neptune, in any part of the world, either 
by the Greeks, or Barhariaus: But it is hard to aſſert which 
of theſe opinions is the trueſt. nl 

XXII. As ſoon as the report of the 8 of che 
virgins, and of their marriage, was ſpread about the neigh- 
bouring cities, ſome reſented the proceeding ; others, con- 
ſidering the motive, from whence it flowed, and the 
it was attended with, bore it with moderation. But, in 
time, it occaſioned ſeveral wars, . of which, ſome were of 
ſmall, conſequence, but That againſt the Sabines was yery 2 
| conſiderable, and full of Affculty : All which ended ha 

pily, as * oracles had foretold to Romulus, Hor ng 
made the attempt, ſignifying that he ſhould undergo 
difficulties, and dangers, but that the event of G 9 


be proſperous, | The firſt cities, that made war upon him, 


63. Wen ide. The tranſlators pronounce'z and, for that reaſon, called 
are divided, as uſual, in rendering this. them appylvs deus; one of theſe was 
Portus, and le Jay have given to af files Proſerpine, who is called as; loc xody by 
the ſenſe of unknown, which is ayrwsos, K ee in that truly poetic de- 

as Paul calls the unknown god, to ſcription of the wandering of Ceres.i in 
E e Mc ſearch of her; 
Sylburgius, and M. * * have tranſ- 
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the ſame manner as ; martiages are performed, even, to this 
da 

XxXI. Some write that theſe things happened: in ** firft | 
year of Romulus rei gn; but Cneius Gellius ſays it was 
in the fourth, which is more probable; for it is not likely 
that the chief of a new- built city would undertake ſuch an 
enterpriſe, before he had eſtabliſhed the government of it. 
Some aſcribe the cauſe of this raviſhment to a ſcarcity of 
women: Others, to his ſeeking a color for a war: But thoſe, 
who give the moſt rational account of it, and to whom, 
alſo, I aſſent, attribute it to a deſign of contracting a friend- 
ſhip founded on affinity with the neighbouring cities. The 
Romans, even, to this day, continue to celebrate the feaſt, 
then inſtituted by Romulus, calling it, Conſualia, 1 in which 
a ſubterraneous altar, placed near the greateſt circus, the 
ground being ſunk for that purpoſe, i is honoured with facti- 
fices, and burnt-offerings of firſt-fruits, and a courſe is ruf 
both by horſes in chariots, and by fingle horſes: The god, 
to whom theſe honors are paid, is called Conſus by the Ro- 
mans 3 which name, according to ſome, ge in our 
language, Tlooedwy oeongluy, Meptune, who ſhakes the earth; 
and they ſay that he was honoured with a ſubterrancous 
altar, becauſe this god has the command of the earth. I am 


baniſhed, he was ſaid to be interdicted 
fire, and water. The moſt remarkable 
inſtance I ever met with of this inter- 
diction, is the Rogation, as the Romans 
called it, drawn up by Sextus Clodius 
againſt Þ Cicero; Velitis, un, ut 


3 


b Pro Dom. c. 18. 


M. Tullio aqud et gni interdicatur? 
Or, as Cicero ſays it was drawn, ut 
interdictum fit, which he, zuſtly, cen- 
ſured as an abſurd expreſhon. 

020. T'vaios LA See the 25% a- 
notation on the firſt book. 


ſenſible 
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ſenſible there igzariother report; that the feſtival is, indeed, 
celebrated, and the courſe of the horſes per formed in honor 


of Neptune; but that che fubterrynons diet wa, afterwards, 
erected to ſome '® ineffable genius, who preſides over, and is 
the guardian of, hidden counſels; and that a ſecret altar was 
never erected to Neptune, in any part of the world, either 
by the Grecks, or Barbarians: But it is hard to aſſert which, 
of theſe opinions is the trueſt. 

 XXXIIL. As ſoon as the report of the merit of the 
virgins, and of their marriage, was ſpread about the'neigh- 
bouring cities, ſome reſented the procceding ; others, con- 
ſidering the motive, from whence it flowed, and the 
it was attended with, bore it with moderation. But, in 
time, it occaſioned ſeveral wars, of which, ſome were of 


ſmall, conſequence, but That again very 
conſiderable, and full of difficulty : All which ended hap- 


pily, as: ory oracles had foretold to Romulus, before he 
made the eg ſignifying that he ſhould undergo > great 


be proſperous, The firſt cities chat made war upon him, 


63. un ati. The tranſlators. | pronounce ; and, for thatreaſon, called 
are divided, as uſual, in rendering this. them appy[vs; Hus; one of theſe was 
Portus, and le Jay have given to aj jiles Proſerpine, who is called ails xopy by 
the ſenſe of which is a, * Euripides in that truly Poetie de- 

as Paul calls the unknown god, to ſctiption of the wandering. of C eres in 
— . the altar was erected at Athens. ſearch of her ; 
Sylburgius, and M. ** have tranſ- 
lated it properly. The ancients, it 


N tri 1% 1630 


Hebe tos areNνẽja © % VII. 


ſeems, worſhipped ſome divinities, "Ow 17 55 5 b N PT if” enn 

whoſe names oy held it impious to 11 A bus ian 
Ads, e. xvil. 5. 23, ln Helens, 2 1322, i eee 

Vol, I. VV were 


the Sabines, deſired that, as they were poſſeſſed both of the 


— 
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were © Caenina, © Antemna, and © Cruſtumerium : Fheir 
pretence was the raviſhment of the and the defire to 
revenge it: But their real motive was a jealouſy of the riſe, 
and ſwift increaſe of Rome, and a reſolution not to ſuffer a 
common evil to grow up, and become formidable to all its 
neighbours. Theſe cities, therefore, ſending embaſſadors to 


oreateſt ſtrength, and greateſt riches, and thought themſelves 
worthy of the empire over'their neighbours, and had not 
the leaſt ſhare im the late abuſe, they would take upon them 


the command of the war: For the greater pa of the vir- 


gins belonged to them. 
XXXIII. When they ee ! not prevail, che extibaſiados 


ſent from Romulus oppoſing them, and courting that 
people both by their words, and actions, they grew uneaſy 
at the lofs of time (the Sabines, for ever, affecting delays, and 
putting off to a long day the deliberation concerning the 
war) and refolved to make war upon the Romans by them- 
ſelves, not doubting but their own ſtrength, if the three 
nations united their arms, would be ſufficient to conquer 
one inconſiderable city. This was their reſolution: But 


chey did not uſe the neceſſary expedition to aſſemble all 


Wo Kaup“ Wale rache. 1 Feſtus Cruſtumerium, aud Cruſtumeria both 
writes it Cenena. This town ſtood by Livy, and Pliny. It ſtood between 


near to Rome, but its ſituation i is not, 
certainly, known. 

65* Allet, or Antemnae, lay be- 
tween Rome, and the confluence & the 
Anio, and the Tiber. 5 

66. * This town is called 


Steph. Epitom. 


ä m Ital, Antia, B. ul, c. 8. 


the Tiber, 3 — Anio, about a mile 


north of Fidenae. Cluver thinks that 
Cruftumerium ſtood upon, or near the 


hill, on which there is, now, a tower, 


alle FO. Vecchio. 


together 
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together in one camp, which was owing to the eagerneſs of 
the Caeninenſes, who led out their forces before the reſt, 
and ſeemed the greateſt promoters of the war. This peo- 
ple, therefore, having taken the field, and waſtin g the 
eau that lay neareſt to their own, Romulus led out his 
falling upon the enemy, while 


himſelf maſter of their camp, which was, but newly, 
formed; then, following cloſe thoſe, who fled into the 
city, 83 they had, as yet, received no account of the 
defeat of their people; and, finding the walls, unguarded, and 
the gates open, be wak the town by ſtorm, and the king 
of the Caeninenſes meeting him with a ſtrong body of men, 
he charged him, and, killing him with his own hands, took 
off his ſpoils. 
XXXIV. The town being taken in this manner, he 
ordered the inhabitants to deliver up their arms; and, taking 
as many of their ſons for hoſtages, as he thought fit, he 
marched againſt the Antemnates. Their forces, alſo, he 
defeated, in the like manner, by falling upon them unawares, 
while they were, yet, diſperſed in foraging; and, having 
treated the priſoners like the others, he returned hothe with 
his army, carrying with him the ſpoils he had taken in 
battle, and the choiceſt part of the booty, as an offering to 
the gods; to whom, together with theſe, he offered many 
facrifices Romulus himſelf came laſt in the proceſlion, 
clad in a purple robe, his hair bound with a crown of 
laure, and, that he ** maintain the royal * 
| » * 1 O92 in 
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vin a chariot drawn by four horſes. The reſt of the army 


both foot and horſe followed, ranged in their ſeveral divi- 


ſions, hymning the gods in 


ſongs of their country, and 


celebrating their general with extemporary verſes. ' They 
were met by the citizens with their wives, and children; 
who, ranging themſelves on each fide of the way,” congra+ 
tulated them upon their victory, and expreſſed,” in every 
other inſtance, the greateſt affection for them. When the 


5657. Teber wagte Plu- 
tarch has thought fit to cenſure Dio- 
nyſius for ſaying that Romulus tri- 
umphed in a chariot; which cuſtom, 
he ſays, was, afterwards, introduced, 
as ſome authors write, by Tarquinius, 
the ſon of Damaratus; and, as others, 
by Poplicola. However, he has not 
thought fit to name theſe authors. If 
he had, we ſhould have been able to 
judge whether their authority deſerved 
better to be oppoſed to That of our 
author, than his own. -- I believe, the 


reaſon he gives, a few lines before, for 


contradicting Varro, the greateſt anti- 
quary the Romans ever had, will not, 
greatly, recommend his authority to 


the reader. Varro had derived Opima 
ſpolia, Spoils taken from a general by a 


general, ſuch as Thoſe Romulus took, 
from Opis, which ſignifies Riches : 
This derivation Plutarch finds fault 
with, and ſays, very abſurdly, that 
Opima ſpolia may, with greater propri- 
ety; be derived from opus. Caſaubon 
- obſerves, upon this occaſion, That 
Dionyſus, being a Greek, and unac- 
quainted with the Latin language, as 
he ſuppoſes, in reading the account, 


given of this triumph of Romulus by 


» Life of Romulus. o B. i. c. 10. 


things 
read Livy, which I do not believe; 


* Livy, who ſays, | fabricato ad id ate 


Fferculo, miſtook ferculum, for a chariot: 
This note both le Jay, and M, * *# 


have tranſlated; the former owning 
from whom he had it, and the other 
not. Caſaubon's fancy ſuppoſes two 
z the firft, that Dionyſius had 


becauſe he never mentions him amon 

the other Latin hiſtorians, whom he; 
often, quotes; and I have, upon an- 
other occaſion, ſhewn ?, I think, that 
it is probable Livy's hiſtory did not 
appear before That of our author: 
The other ſuppoſition is, that Dio- 
nyſius, being a Greek, did not under- 


ſtand Latin enough to know that fer- 


culum did not ſignify a chariot. In 
oppolition tothis, we muſt remember 
what our author has told. us in his 
preface, that he had lived twenty two 
years at Rome, and made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the Latin language: After 
which, it is ridiculous to imagine that 


a man of his parts, and application; 
ſhould not, in ſo lang a time, have 


underſtood Latin as well as an Eton, 


or Weſtminſter ſcholar; moſt of whom, 


I dare ſay, 


know the ſignification of 


v See the eighth annotation on the firſt book. 


army 
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army entered the city, they found ® bowls full of wine, and 
tables ſpread with all ſorts of victuals, which were placed 
before * houſes of the moſt e dae perſons, to the 
end that all, who pleaſed, might atisfy themſelves, ' Such 
was the victorious proceſſion, in which trophies were carried, 
and facrifices offered up, called, by the Romans, a Triumph, 
which was firſt inſtituted by Romulus. But, in our time, 
theſe triumphs, are become * expenſive and oſtentatious, 
and attended with a theatrieal pomp, that ſeems calculated 
to ſhew their riches, rather than their virtue; and, in which, 
they have departed, in all reſpects, from their ancient fru- 
gality. After the nde and the ſacrifice, Romulus 
built a ſmall temple, on the top of the Capitoline hill, to 
Jupiter, whom the Romans call © Feretrius: For the ancient 
traces of it ſtill remain, of which the longeſt ſides are leſs 
than fifteen feet; In this temple, he RW xe the ſpoils 
of the king of the Caeninenſes, whom he had killed with 


his own hand. 


68. Kgalnge: owe yirg operate. Kegan 
is uſed = by our author in the ſame 
ſenſe the poets uſe the word, that is, 
% fill, without any regard to mixture; 


thus, * Homer ſays, 
rig acet ds. veulae ggobgev⸗ 


Upon which, the Greek ſcholiaſt, very 


well , obſerves, yuy eve xte a THE bg aucs 
cuvnbes as” eig nepas yer ty x t0055 ever. 

69+ Ni —Alos Ogi. This temple 
Auguſtus repaired ; and, what is very 
extraordinary, he repaired it by the 
advice of Atticus, who was an Epicu- 


4 Obb. 1. J. 93. 


Corn. Nep. Life of Atticus. 


Jupiter F eretrius, to whom Romulus de- 


rean; and, by his principles, ought 

not to have been ſolicitous about the 
reparation of temples, The philoſo- 
phy of Epicurus gained ground among 
the Romans in proportion as they 
were loſing their liberty, and, the pa- 
rent of that liberty, their virtue: It 
being very natural for men, who were 
plunging their country into ſlavery,and 
vice; firſt to wiſh, and then to believe, 
that their actions were ſecure from the 
obſervation, and chaſtiſement of Pao- 
VIDENCGE | + 


dicated 
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dicated theſe arms, may, without deviating from the truth, 
be called either Tponamyoc, The Trophy-bearer ; ExvAoPopor, 
The Spoil-bearer, as ſome are of opinion; or Treepeet)nc, 


Excellent; becauſe he excels all things, and com ys 
univerſal nature, and motion. 


XXXV. After the king had perforined the ſacrifices to 
the gods in thankſgiving for his victory, and offered up the 
choiceſt of the booty, before he entered upon any other 
buſineſs, he aſſembled the ſenate to deliberate with them in 
what manner the conquered cities were to be treated ; he 
himſelf firſt delivering the opinion he thought the beſt. 
After all the ſenators, who were preſent, had approved of 
the counſels of their chief, as ſaſe and generous, and given 
great applauſe to all the other advantages, that were likely 
to flow from them to the commonwealth, not only for the 
preſent, but for ever after, he called together all the women, 
who belonged to the Antemnates, and Caeninenſes, and had 
been ſeized with the reſt: And, when they appeared before 
him lamenting, throwing themſelves at his feet, and bewail- 
ing the calamities of their country, he commanded them 
to ceaſe their lamentations, and be ſilent; then, f| poke to 
them as follows: © Your fathers, and brothers, together 
<« with all the cities, to which you belong, deſerve to meet 
<« with every kind of ſeverity, for having preferred an un- 
« neceſſary and diſhonourable war to our friendſhip : How- 
ce ever, we have reſolved, for many reaſons, to treat them 
« with moderation ; 3 to which we are induced both by our 


fear of the indignation of the gods, ever ready to puniſh 
cc the 
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« the arrogant, and by our a nſion of the enyy of 
« men; and are, alſo, perſuaded that mercy does not, a 
« little, contribute to alleviate the common evils, to which 
« mankind are ſubject, as we ourſelves have, formerly, 

« ſtood in need of That of others: And your behaviour to 
« your huſbands having been, hitherto, blameleſs, we are 
« of opinion that this will be no ſmall honor, and return 
« for it: We ſuffer their offence, therefore, to go unpuniſh- 
« ed, and take from your fellow-citizens neither their liberty, 
« their poſſeſſions, nor any other advantages they enjoy: 
« And to thoſe, who chuſe to ſtay there, as well as to ſuch, 
ct as are deſirous to remove hither, we grant full liberty to 
te make their option; ; not only without danger, but with- 
« out fear of repenting. But, to the end they may never 
« repeat their fault ; and, that no occaſion may be found 
« to induce the cities to break with us, the beſt remedy, 
« and That, which will, at the fame time, conduce to the 
« reputation, and ſecurity of both, will be, to make thoſe 
« cities colonies of Rome, and to ſend a proper number of 
e our own people from hence to inhabit them, jointly, with 
« your fellou- citizens. Go away, therefore, ſatisfied ; 
« redouble 
« whom your parents, and brothers owe their preſervation, 
« and your countries their liberty. The women, hearing 
this, were greatly, pleaſed, and, ſhedding tears of Joy, left the | 
forum. Romulus ſent a colony of three hundred men into 

each city, to whom theſe gave a third part of their lands to 
EEO and thoſe Caeninenſes, and 


Antemnates, 


and 
your love, and regard for your abend, to 


pr « 4 9 
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Antemnates, who deſired to remove to Rome, he conveyed 
thither together with their wives, and children, they re- 
taining the poſſeſſion of their lands, and bringing with them 
all their effects. Theſe, ho were not leſs than three thou- 
ſand, the king, immediately, incorporated with the tribes, 
and the curiae: So that, the Romans had then, for the firſt 
time, ſix thouſand foot, in all, upon the regiſter. Thus, 
Caenina, and Antemna, no inconſiderable cities, whoſe in- 
habitants were of Greek extraction (for they were, then, 
inhabited by the Aborigines, who had taken them from the 
Siceli, and who, as I ſaid before, were part of thoſe Oenotri, 
who came out of Arcadia) l 5 war, became W 
colonies. 

XXXVI. Romulus, Mk Foiſhed theſe things, led out 
his army againſt the Cruſtumeri, who were better prepared 
than the former to receive him: And, after he had reduced 
them both in a pitched battle, and in an aſſault upon their 
city, they having behaved themſelves with great bravery, 
he did not think fit to puniſh them any farther, but made 
this city, alſo, a Roman colony, like the two former. 
Cruſtumerium was a colony of the Albans, planted; many 
years before the building of Rome. The fame of the ge- 
neral's valor in war, and of his clemency to. the conquered 
being ſpread through many cities, ſeveral brave men Joined 
him, bringing with them conſiderable powers, together 
with their whole families: From one of theſe leaders, who 
came from Tyrrhenia, and whoſe name was Caelius, one of 

«he Kane on which he ſettled, i is, to this day, called Caelius: 
0 5 | Whole 
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Whole cities, alſo; ſubmitted to him, after the example of 
72 Medullia, and became Roman colonies. The Sabines, 
ſceing theſe things, grew uneaſy, and accuſed one another 
— — of the Romans, while it 
was in its infancy; inſtead of which, they. were, now, to 
contend with it, when it was, greatly, increaſed: They 


determined, therefote, to correct their former error, by 
ſending a conſiderable army into the field. And, ſoon after, 


aſſembling a a general council in the greateſt and moſt dig 
nified city of the nation, called Cures, they all gave their 
votes for the war, and appointed Titus, ſurnamed Tatius, 
king of the Curetes, to be their general. After the Sabines 
had come to this reſolution, the aſſembly broke up, and 
every one, returning home, made preparations for the war, 
deſigning to YRS. to Rome, with a grout roar CN the | 
following year. 

XXXVII. In the mean time, Romulus, allo, PROM the 
beſt preparations he was able to receive them ; being ſenſible 
that he was to defend himſelf againſt a warlike people. 


70 · Maas, This town ſtood i in not far from the river Himella, now 
the neighbourhood of Rome, and near called L'. 4a, and ſomething more than 
the confines of the Sabines; and was twenty five Roman miles north from 
a colony of the Albans. It belonged Rome. This city gave two kings to the 
to the as our author informs Romans, Tatius, and Numa, and, alſo, 
us in the third book; Mir di oh gaye name to the Romans themſelves, 

« t Tu Adlwer vs; Maden Alas, 4 7 who, from thence, were called Quirites. 

71· Kuęic. This city, the ca ital of - Kg, 12 15 wepmrlo of Tys Pons Bao 
the Sabines, has, w__ ain in Agvvarls; Tiles Talio, xa. Nunac IIA. | 
ruins: But it is ſuppoſed to have ſtood Eleven & xa; Kvgilas oo U oi fr 
on the ſpot, where diere is, now, a ſmall yogwles rug . 8 
monaſtery, called, * i/ Veſcovio di Sabina, 


C. 34. Clover, Ital. Ant. B.ii. c. g. puns B. v. p. 349. 
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and That, now, called the Capygoline hill, with ditches, and 


and ſtrong palifades ; Tov Avwiver e and ſo con 


With this view, he raiſed the wall of the Palatine hill, by 
building higher works upon it, as a farther ſecurity to the 
inhabitants, and ſurrounded the adjacent hills, the '* Aventine, 


ſtrong paliſades: Upon theſe hills, he ordered the huſbandmen, 
with their flocks, to paſs the nights, ſecuring each of them by 
a ſufficient guard; and, if any other place could contribute 
to their ſecurity, he fortified That, alſo, with ditches, and 
palifades, and placed a guard there. In-the mean time, there 
came to him a man of activity, and reputation for military 
achievements, whoſe name was Lucumo, lately, become his 
friend; who brought with him, out of the city of ꝰꝰ Solonium, 


7n- Toy . M. , in his note making this hill a part of the city. a 


upon this paſſage, ſays that Dionyſius 73, E Zokwne wohews. There is a 


contradicts bimſelf by ſaying, in the note in Hudſon upon this occaſion 
third book, that Ancus Martius fortijñ- which M. *** has tranſlated, whereb 


ed this hill. However, the contradiction it ap that there muſt be * 


is not owing to Þur author, but to his. miſtake in the name of thiy city, there 
miſrepreſentation of our author's ſenſe; not having been any Tity ſo called in 
which will, plainly, appear by com- Tyrrhenia. Cluver is there cited for 
paring the terms made uſe of by Die- reading; Vetulonium inſtead of Solo- 
nyfius in theſe two places. In this nium, which is a very reaſonable con- 
before us, he ſays that Romulus ſur- jecture; fince Vetulonium was one of 
rounded the Aventine hill with a ditch, the twelve N cities of Etruria, 


e, that the enſigns 
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rat, xa Xbgaxuwpart xapiepos te- 


Anh In the other paſſage, he ſays 


that Ancus Martius made no fmall 


addition to the city by incloſing the 
Aventine hill within its walls; ry oN 


poigav u prixgav geg ebe, ele Toy 
Atyopevoy Averlivor. The firſt, 


tification made by Romulus to repulſe 
the Sabines; and the other, to the 


” B. ii. 8 2, 


eſore, 
_ viſibly, relates to the extemporary for- 


of magiſtracy, afterwards, in uſe at 
Rome, were thought to have been in- 
vented there; which gave occaſion to 
Silius Italicus, quoted, alſo, by * Clu- 
ver, to ſay, N 


Et junxit totidem tacito, terrore ſorure- 
_ Haec altas eboris decora vit honore curules, | 
Et princeps Tyrio weflem pradtexuit oro. 


a con- 
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a conſiderable number of. auxiliary forces oonſiſting of 
Tyrrhenians. There came to him alſo, frem the Albans, 
ſent by his grandfather, a good number of ſodiers with their 
attendants, and, with them, artificers for making warlike 


all other neceſſaries. When every thing was ready for the war 
on both ſides; the Sabines, deſigning to take the field in the 
beginning of the ſpring, reſolved, firſt, to fend embaſſadors 


to the enemy, with orders both to require the women to be 
ſent home, and to demand ſatisfaction for ſizing them; to 


the end that, being denied it, they might ſeem 4 4 


neceſſity to enter upon the war: With this view; therefore, 
they ſent embaſſadors. But Romulus thotight i it reaſonable 
that the women, ſince they themſclves were not wh 


to live with their huſbands, ſhould be ſuffered to emen 


with them; but conſented to grant them any thing elſe they 
deſired, provided they applied to him in a friendly manner, ard 
did not begin the war: However, they, agreeing to notlling 
he propoſed, marched out with their army, which conſiſted 
of twenty five thouſand foot, and near a thouſand horſe. 
The Roman army was not much inferior i in number, * che 


"(24 
760 Av ju al , wer ger en Custios che Blodwiitnl, 00 G 
o οẽ,j4e⁵ lars. inks it other cities could have 3 kim 
is not credible that the army of Ro- with foutteen thowufahd more. But he 
mulus ſhould be ſo numerous; ſince, ſeems to have pony haul au- 
after he had incorporated the Cacni- thor has, already, told us that 
nenſes, and Antemnates with his own brave men had, before, joined him wi 


ceed fix thouſand, as we have ſeen; that many cities had ſubmitted to hm, 


and it is not to be believed, he ſays, beſides Medullia ; that * had | 


Toes: - "it 


engines: Theſe men were ſupplied with provifions, arms,and. 


peoply, the whole number did not ex- conſiderable forces, beſides Catlius ; 


6 * 


7 — — 
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| fortune; 3 the ſtron geſt of the fortreſſes being delivered :y 
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foot amounting to twenty thouſand, and the horſe to eight 
hundred. This army, being divided into two bodies, in- 
camped before / the city: One of which bodies, commanded 
by Romulus himſelf, was poſteg, « on the Eſquiline hill; the 


other, on the Quirinal hill, which, was not, then, 3 


by that name: This diviſion was pies the She of 
Lucumo, the Tyrrhenian. 


XXXVIII. Tatius, king of the Sabines, bing: ke 
of their preparations, decamped in the night, and marched 


through the country without doing any damage to the in- 


habitants, and, before ſun riſe, incamped on the plain, that 
lies between the Quirinal, and Capitoline hills: But, ob- 


ſerving all the poſts to be, ſtrongly, guarded by the enemy, 
and no place of ſtrength left for his army, he found 
himſelf under great perplexity, not knowing how to 
employ his troops while he remained there. But he was 


from this anxiety by an unexpected piece of goed | 


| Joined him, aſs: with a good Coins "a DionyGui, among the reſt, gene- 


There is an expreſſion, made uſe of b 
our author a few lines before, which 
well deſerved the attention of the 


of forces, beſides the Alban ſoldiers, 
and the artificers ſent by his grand- 
father: And I cannot think it ell] 
dible that all theſe together might 


amount to fourteen thouſand men. 


commentators z, it is this, 'wyevxas ex444- 


roy 4x1 rede; here we find the pre- 


poſition . uſed for a cauſe with an 


8 e N . moſt authors, 


rally give it a dative caſe upon thoſe 


occaſions, However, Herodotus, Who 
was much admired by our author, as 


we find in his critical works, uſes this 


- prepoſition in the ſame manner; 
y - where, ſpeaking of the erroneous opi- 
nion the Aegyptians entertained that 


Cambyſes was the ſon of the daughter 
of Apries, he ſays, 7 K vgoy va eau 
roy Ui Tag Amway EIII THN 
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to him by the following adventure. For, while the Sabines 
were paffing by the foot of the Capitoline hill, to view the 
place, and ſee whether any part of the hill could be taken 
either by ſurprize, or force, they were obſerved from the 
eminence by a virgin, whoſe name was Tarpeia, the daugh- 
ter of a man of diſtinction, who commanded in the place: 
This virgin, as both Fabius, and Cincius write, s had a 
mind . to the bracelets, which they wore, on their left arms, 
and to their rings: For, at that time, the ee wore 
ornaments of gold, and were, in no degree, inferior to the 
Tyrrhenians i in elegance. But, according to the account 
given by. Lucius Piſo, the cenſorian, in his hiſtory, the deſire 
of doing a great action led her to deprive the enemy of their 
defenſive. arms, and, in that condition to deliver them up 
to her fellow citizens. But which of theſe accounts is the 
trueſt, may be conjectured by what happened afterwards. 
This virgin, therefore, ſending out one of her maids by a 
N gate, which was not known to be open, deſired the 
king of the Sabines to come, and confer with her in private, 
KP an affair of neceſſity, and i importance to commu- 
nicate to him: Tatius, in hope of having the place betrayed 
to him, accepted the propoſal, and came to the place ap- 
pointed; when the virgin, approaching 75 as near as. the 


75. Ee ws dete xilat ro- tithe * Livy ſecure kimſelf under 0 aothority of 
treats this account as a fable, and ra- Fabius, and Cincius. | 
ther thinks ſhe was bribed by Tatius 786. Eg rn. Sylburgius has tranſ- 


to admit the Sabines: However that lated this, 1 Potuit Jatentine. This: 
may be, our author has taken care to is not the 11 the word, which has 
2. i. c. 11. 


nature 
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nature of the place would allow, inſormed him that her father 
was, upon ſome occaſion, gone out of the fortreſs that night, 
but that ſhe kept the keys of the gates; and, if they came in 
the night, ſhe would deliver up the place to them upon 
condition that they gave her, as a reward. for the treachery, 
thoſe things, which all the Sabines wore on their left arms. 
This being conſented to by Tatius, ſhe received his aſſurance 
on oath for the performance of this agreement, and gave the 
fame to him ; then, having appointed the ſtrongeſt part of 
the fortreſs, to- which the Sabines were to repair, and the 
moſt unguarded hour of the night for the enterprize, ſhe 
8 without being diſcovered by thoſe within. 
XXXIX. 80 far all the Roman hiſtorians agree, but not 
in what follows. For Piſo, the cenſorian, whom I men- 
tioned before, fays, that a meſſenger was ſent out of the 
place by Tarpeia in the night to give intelligence to Ro- 
mulus of the agreement made by her with the Sabines (in 
conſequence of which ſhe propoſed, by taking advantage 
of the ambiguity of the expreffion. in that agreement, to 
demand their defenſive arms) defiring him, at the ſame time, 
to ſend a reinforcement to the fortreſs that night, by the 
afſiſtance of which, the 0 7 Wn with their com- 


nothing to do ich ſecrecy. Epnadler, e Sue. Portus, id, conſe- 
gor aleo. Heſychius. The fidelity of early; le Jay, have tranſlated it very 
M. , in tranſlating Sylburgius. properly. 

though it is, often, of advantage to him, 77+ Ade rv Kelenaly. Caſaubon, 
ſometimes leads him into a fnare; as very juſtly, Yi that Portus, by 
it has done upon this occaſion : For deſiring to add the praepoſition vr, 
he has rendered his miſtake literally ; did not conſider that this Atticiſm is, 
Tarpeia S y rendit auſſi le plus ſecratte- often, to be met with in the Greek * 


mander, 
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mander, being deprived of their arme, might be taken pri- 
ſoners.: But, that the meſſenger, deſerting to the king of 
the Sabines, acquainted. him with the deſign of Tarpeia« 
However, Fabius, and Cincius, ſay there was no ſuch thing 
on the contrary, they affirm that the virgin obſerved her 
treacherous compact: But they all agree, again, in what 
follows. For they n ogy 2pproach af the king 
of the Sabines with a detachment of his beſt troops, Tarpeia, 
in execution of her promiſe, opened the gate agreed upon, 
to the enemy; and, calling up the garriſon, deſired they 
would fave themſelves, immediately, by other outlets un- 
known to the enemy, as if the Sabines had, already, been 
maſters of the place: That, after the retreat of the garriſon, 
the Sabines, finding the gates open, and the place deſerted, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of it: And that Tarpeia, alledging that 
ſhe had performed her part of the agreement, inſiſted upon 
receiving the reward of her treachery, according to their 
XL. Here, again, Piſo ſays that the Sabines being ready 
to give the virgin the gold they wore on their left arms, 
Tarpeia demanded their ſhields, not their ornaments > That 
Tatius reſented the impoſition, and, at the fame time, 
thought of an expedient not to violate the agreement; which 
was to give her the ſhields, as the maid deſired, bat ee And 


authors. This is ſo true, that I ſcareree ui? arr ku, 8 
know a good. writer, who. does not, = ArJgas or advvodamur 1 


often, uſe it. I ſhall, therefore, con- 
tent myſelf with quoting one inſtance HH W choliaſt y 


of this Atticiſm from * Homer, 
| > Oboe. v ** 219. 


means 
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means that ſhe ſhould make no uſe of them; and, imme- 
diately, threw his ſhield at her with all his force, and ordered 
the reſt to do the ſame : And that Tarpeia, thus pelted on 
all fides; fell under the number, and force of the blows, 
and died overwhelmed with their ſhields. But F abius at. 
tributes this colluſion in the p ance of the agreement 
to the Sabines: For they, being obliged, by their contract, 
to give her the ornaments of gold, as ſhe deſired, repined at 
the greatneſs of the reward, and threw · their ſhields at her, 
as if they had ingaged themſelves by their oathis to give her 
theſe. But what followed gives the greater appearance of 
truth to the opinion of Piſo: For ſhe was honoured with a 
monument in the place where ſhe fell, and lies buried on 
the moſt ſacred hill of the city: And the Romans every 
year, perform libations to her 6 relate what Piſo writes) 

whereas, if ſhe had loſt her life in betraying her country to 
the enemy, it is not probable ſhe would have received any 
of theſe honors either from thoſe ſhe had betrayed, or from 
thoſe, by whom ſhe was killed ; but, if there had been any 
remains of her body, they would, in proceſs of time, have 
been dug up, and caſt out of the city, in order to“ deter, 
and warn others from committing the like crimes. But let 
every one judge of theſe things as he pleaſes. 

XLI. However Tatius, and the Sabines, being maſters of 
a ſtrong fortreſs, and having, without any trouble, . taken 


the greateſt part of the Romans baggage, *? carried on the 


18: Gobs. The reader will obſerve 79· To wore d I 
that Oc 18 uſed actively in this place, glad 1 ia 1 ra Lon ay 
and 8 terror, not fear. | tay that he is the only one, of the four 


war 
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war, now, with ſecurity: And, as the armies lay incamped 

at a ſmall diſtance from each other, ſeveral attempts were 
made, and ſkirmiſhes happened on many occaſions, which 
were not attended with any great advantages, or loſſes to 
either party. Afterwards, two pitched battles were fought, 
in which, all the' forces on 42 ſides ingaged with the 
greateſt animoſity; and each of them loſt a conſiderable 
number of men. While the time was thus prolonged, they 
both came to the ſame reſolution, which 9 to decide, by 
a general ingagement, the fortune of the war: Whereupon, 
the leaders of both armies, conſummate i in the art of war, 
and the ſoldiers uſed to action, advancing to the plain, that 
lay between the two camps, performed many memorable 
actions, as well in attacking, as in receiving the enemy; in 
rallying, and renewing the fight with equal advantage. 
Thoſe, who, from the ramparts, were ſpectators of this 
doubtful battle, which, often varying, alternately inclined | to 
each fide, when their own people had the advantage, in- 
ſpired them with freſh courage by their exhortations, and | 
ſhouts; and, when they were preſſed, and purſued, prevented 
a total miſbehaviour, by their prayers, and: lamentations ; 
By which, both armies were compelled to , ſupport. the 
dreadful incidents of the battle, even beyond their ſtrength h. 
The i ingagement having, i in hit nner laſted all that day, | 


8 *. bas A this ls imply, * h SY And this is 
ſage with propriety: All the reſt have the ſenſe a Herodotus has given to 
given it this ſenſe ; bat they protracted diagtgαν Tov auwie, to live, i in the letter, 
ihe war; whereas, he has tranſlated it he ſays, Ane writ to Polycrates. 
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without any advantage on either ſide, and night coming 
on, they both, willingly, retired to their own camps. 

XLII. The following days, they buried their dead, took 
care of the wounded, reinforced their armies, and, reſolving 
upon another battle, met, again, in the fame plain; and 

fought till night, when the Romans had the advantage in 
both wings; the right being commanded by Romulus 
himſelf; and the left by Lucumo, the Tyrrhenian: But, in 
the center, the battle remained as yet undecided; one man 
preventing the intire defeat of the Sabines ; and, by rallying the 
troops, that gave way, he brought them, again, to diſpute the 
victory with the conquerors : His name was Metius Curtius, 
a perſon remarkable for his ſtrength, and perſonal courage; 
but, chiefly, celebrated for his contempt of every danger, 
and every fear. This man commanded in the center, and 
had overcome thoſe, who oppoſed him: But, being deſirous 
to reſtore the battle in the wings alſo, where the Sabine 
troops were, already, preſſed, and their lines forced, he 
encouraged thoſe about him; and, purſuing that part of the 
enemy's forces, that fled, and was diſperſed, drove them to 
the gates of Rome: This obliged Romulus to leave the 
victory imperfect, and, returning from the purſuit, to haſten 
to that part of the enemy, that was victorious. This de- 
parture of Romulus with his forces gave an opportunity to 
the Sabines, who had been diſordered, to renew the fight 
upon equal terms; and the whole danger, now, fell upon 
Curtius, and his victorious troops. For ſome time, the 
Sabines received the onſet of the Romans, and fought with 
great 
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great gallantry : But, being attacked by greater numbers, 
they gave way, and faved themſelves by retiring to their 
camp; Curtius ſecuring their retreat, and preventing their 
being purſued, while they were in diſorder ; which gave 
them an opportunity of retiring without precipitation : For 
he ſtood his ground, and fought, and received Romulus, 
when he attacked him in perſon. Here, inſued a great and 
glorious ingagement between the leaders themſelves: But 
Curtius, having received many wounds, and loſt much blood, 
retired by degrees, till he came to a deep lake, round which 
it was difficult for him to advance, the enemy being poſted 
on all ſides of it; and impoſſible to paſs through it from 
the quantity of mud, that ſurrounded it, and the depth of 
waters, that were gathered together in the middle: When - 
he came to the lake, armed as he was, he threw himſelf 
into the water: And Romulus, ſuppoſing he would, im- 
mediately, periſh in the lake, and not being able to purſue 
him through ſo much mud, and water, turned upon the reſt 
of the Sabines : But Curtius, with great difficulty, got fafe, 
at laſt, out of the lake, without quitting his arms, and was 
led away to the camp. This place is now filled up; but is 
called, from this adventure, the Lale Curtius, being about 
the middle of the Roman forum. 

XLIII. Romulus, while he purſued the reſt, advanced 
near the capitol, and had great hopes of making himſelf 
maſter of the place; but, being weakened by many wounds, 


and hurt by a ſevere ſtroke with a ſtone, which, having been 
thrown at him from a high place, had hit him on the temple, 
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he was taken up half dead by thoſe about him, and carried 
into the city. - When the Romans, no longer, ſaw their 
leader, they were ſeized with fear, and the right wing fled: 
But the troops, that were poſted on the left commanded 
by Lucumo, encouraged by their leader, a man much cele- 
brated for military achievements, and who had performed 
many great actions during the courſe of this war, ſtood their 
ground for ſome time : But he himſelf being pierced through 
the ſides with a javelin, and falling g through weakneſs, they 
gave way alfo: . Upon which, the whole Roman army fled; 
and the Sabines, imboldened by their flight, purſued them 
to the city: But, when they ap proached the gates, they 
were repilſed; the youth, whom the king. had appointed 
to guard the walls, ſallying out upon them with freſh forces; 
and Romulus, who, - by this time, was, in ſome degree, 
recovered of his wound, coming out to their aſſiſtance with 
all poſſible expedition, the fate of the battle turned, and, 
greatly, changed in favor of the Romans: For thoſe, who 
fled, recovered themſelves from their late fear at the un- 
looked-for appearance of their leader; and forming, that 
inſtant attacked the enemy; while the Sabines, who were, 
then, driving the others into the city, and made no doubt 
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of taking it by ſtorm, when they ſaw this ſudden; and un- 
expected change, thought of providing for their own ſafety: 
But they found it no caſy matter to retreat to their camp, 

being purſued from an eminence, and through a hollow wayz 


and, in this rout, happened *® the great loſs they ſuſtained. 
After they had thus fought a doubtful battle > day, and 


Book II. 


both met with une turns of fortune, the lun. now, 
being near his ſetting, they parted. 

XLIV. The following days, the Sabines held a 1 
in which they deliberated whether they ſhould: return with 
their forces, after they had done all poſſible damage to the 


enemy's country, or ſend for another army from home, and 


n the war with conſtaney; till, by a were they | 


jealouſy of Da Darius, * ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 


and then adds, u 181 una % Ts 
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h I need not point out te the 
learned reader the analogy between 
this expreſſion, and That our author 
has made uſe of upon this occaſion. 

The Latin tranſlator of Herodotus has 
rendered this very properly, though 
not very elegantly, 5 nulla dubitatio. 

Our Engliſh wax > ha of that author, 


Littlebury, I find, has left out the 
whole ſentence. Had Sylburgius con- 


ſidered this paſſage of Herodotus, he 
could not have rendered That, before 
us, nec ullum obſtare machinamentum 
putabant quo minus, etc. However, he 
has been. followed, in his error, -by 
M. , who has ſaid que rien ne pou- 
voit les emptcher de prendre leur ville. 

This paſſage of Herodotus, alſo, ſhews 
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authority of the Vatican manuſcript, 
which, though it has reſtored number: 


leſs paſſages, is, certainly, defective 
in this. y * 

32. O weave Qovoc. This particle a, 
which is very expreſlive in Greek, 


makes A great alteration in the ſenſe: 


For, woAvg . ovos yiilat, which all the 
tranſlators have expreſſed in their ſe- 
veral verfions, differs, widely, from 
6 woAvg over νe ; the firlt ſignifying 
a great ſlaughter, and the other, that 


the great laughter happened upon that 


occaſion. I Know there is a great dif- 
ficulry in rendering theſe powers of the 
Greek language, in any other: But, 


every reader expects that a tranſlator 
| ſhould, at leaſt, attempt it. 
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ſhould put an end to it in the moſt honourable manner. 
They conſidered that it would be of bad conſequence to 
them, both to return home with the ſhame of having effected 
nothing, and to ſtay there, when none of their attempts 
ſucceeded to their expectation. As to a treaty with the 
enemy concerning an accommodation, which they looked 
upon as the only honourable means of putting an end to the 
war, they thought it not more convenient to them, than to 
the Romans. On the other fide, the Romans were, not leſs, 
but, even more, perplexed than the Sabines, what courſe to 
take in the preſent juncture: For they could reſolve neither 
to reſtore the women, nor to retain them; looking upon 
the firſt to be attended with an acknowledgement of their 
defeat, and with a neceſſity of ſubmitting to every thing 
elſe, that ſhould be impoſed upon them; and the other with 
many diſmal ſcenes in the deſolation of their country, and 
the deſtruction of the flower of their youth: And, if they 
ſhould offer to treat of peace with the Sabines, they deſpaired 
of obtaining any favourable conditions, for many reaſons; 
but, chiefly, becauſe haughty men treat an enemy, who 
courts them, with ſeverity, rather than moderation. 
XLV. While both were conſuming the time in theſe 
conſiderations, daring neither to renew the fight, nor treat of 
peace, the wives of the Romans, who were Sabines, and the 
cauſe of the war, aſſembling together, without their huſbands, 
after conſultation among themſelves, determined to make 
the firſt mention of an accommodation to both armies, 


The . who propoſed this meaſure to the reſt of the 
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women, was called Herſilia, a woman of no obſcure birth 
among the Sabines. Some have ſaid that, being already 
married, ſhe was ſeized with the virgins as a maid : But 
thoſe, who give the moſt probable account, ſay, that ſhe 
ſaid with her daughter by her own conſent: For, according 
to them, her only daughter was, alſo, raviſhed among the 
reſt. After the women had taken this reſolution, they came 
to the ſenate; and, having obtained audience, they made a 
long harangue, in which they, earneſtly, deſired leave to go 
their relations; expreſſing great hopes of uniting the two 

nations, and of eſtabliſhing friendſhip between them. 
When the ſenators, who were preſent with the king in 
council, heard this, they were, exceedingly, pleaſed, and 
looked upon it as the only expedient in their preſent diffi- 
culties. Upon which, a decree of the ſenate was made to this 
effect; That thoſe Sabine women, who had children, ſhould, 
upon leaving them with their huſbands, have permiſſion 
to go, in the quality of embaſſadors, to their countrymen; 
and that thoſe, who had many children, ſhould take ſome 
of them, and uſe their endeavours to reconcile the two 
nations. After this, they went out, dreſſed in mourning ; 
ſome of them, alſo, carrying their ſmall children. When 
they arrived in the camp of the Sabines, lamenting, and 
falling at the feet of every one, they raiſed great com- 
paſſion in all, who ſaw them, none being able to refrain 
from tears. The council being aſſembled on this occaſion, 
and the king commanding them to give an account of the 
reaſons, that brought them thither, Herſilia, who had adviſed 
this 
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this reſolution, and was at the/head of the embaſſy, beſought 
them, in a long and pathetic diſcourſe, to give peace to 
thoſe, who were interceding for their huſbands, and for 
whoſe ſake, they proſeſſed to have undertaken the war. 
As to the conditions of that peace, ſhe ſaid, the chiefs, 
aſſe mbling together by themſelves, might ſettle them with 
a view to the advantage of both parties. | | 
XLVI. After ſhe had ſaid this, all the women, with their 
children, threw themſelves at the feet of the king, and re- 
mained proſtrate, till thoſe, who were preſent, raiſed them 
from the ground, promiſing to do every thing, that was 
reaſonable, and in their power: Then, having ordered them 
to withdraw, and conſulted together, they determined to 
make peace. And firſt, a truce was agreed upon between 
the two nations: After that, the kings had an interview, 
and a peace was concluded. The terms agreed upon, which 
they confirmed by their oaths, were as follows: That 
Romulus, and Tatius ſhould be kings of the Romans, with 
equal right of ſuffrage, and equal e That the city, 
preſerving its name, ſhould, from its founder, be called 
Rome: And that each Particular citizen ſhould, as before, 


83+ Troyes. I am ſurpriſed at the 
inaccuracy of the tranſlators in render- 


ing this word. Portus, and Sylbur- 


gius, by ſaying pari poteſtate, have 


miſled the two French tranſlators, Who, 


certainly, never thought of the Greek 
text, when they rendered it an pouvoir 
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an equal right of ſuffrage ; and, in this 


ſenſe, Thucydides uſes the word i in that 


noble ſpeech, in which Pericles en- 
courages the Athenians not to ſubmit 
to the Peloponneſians, who, he ſays, 
labor under many diſadvantages; and, 
among the reſt, mentions. this, that 
© waves re ITOYH@O1 eie, xas 2 
61c0ÞvAary ro i dave ina5es omivde. - 


be 
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be called a Roman: But that the people, collectively, ſhould 
be comprehended under one general appellation, and, from 
the country of Tatius, be called Quirites : And that all 
the Sabines, who were willing, might ſettle at Rome, and 
bring with: them the images of their gods ; and that they 
ſhould be incorporated with the tribes, and the curiae. 
Aſter they had ſworn to the obſervance of this treaty, and 
erected altars **in memory of their oaths, about the middle 
of the holy way, as it is called, they mingled together, and 
all the generals returned home with their forces, except 
Tatius, the king, and three perſons of the moſt conſiderable 
families, who ſtaid at Rome, and received thoſe honors, 
which their poſterity after them enjoyed : Theſe were 
Voluſus Valerius, and Tullus, furnamed Tyrannus, with 
Metius Curtius, who ſwam croſs the lake with his arms: 
Others ſtaid, alſo, with their relations, and 1 not leſs 
in number than the former inhabitants. 

XLVII. Every thing being Fe the kings thought 
proper, fince the city had received a great encreaſe of people, 
to double the number of the patricians, by adding to the 
former illuſtrious families, as many of the new inhabitants; 


384+ Kveilas. * Livy aſſigns the ſame out conſidering that our author ſays 
reaſon for this appellation : Ia gemi- they ſwore to perform the treaty be- 
natã urbe, ut Sabinis tamen aliud dare- fore he mentions the altars: So that, 
tur, Quirites a curibus appellati. I think, we mult conclude that the 

35" Em Tos dene. The tranſlators altars were erected to perpetuate the 
are unanimous in ſuppoſing, in their memory of this treaty, which was con- 
ſeveral verſions, that they erected theſe firmed in ſo ſolemn a manner; and, 
altars in order to ſwear to the obſcry- by which the two nations were united; 
ance of the r upon them; with- | 33 


B, i. C. 13. 


Vol. I. R 1 wich 
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which addition they alſo called patricians : Of theſe, a hundred 
perſons, previouſly choſen *® by the curiae, were incorporated 
with the ancient ſenators. Concerning theſe things, almoſt 
all the authors of the Roman hiſtory agree : But ſome few 
differ in the number of the additional ſenators : For they 
ſay that not a hundred, but fifty only were admitted into 
the ſenate upon this occaſion. Concerning the honors 
alſo, which the kings conferred on the women, in return for 
their mediation, all the Roman hiſtorians do not agree: 
For ſome of them write that, beſides many other conſider- 
able grants, they gave their names to the curiae, which 
were thirty, as I have faid, That being the number of the 
women, who went upon the embaſſy. But Terentius Varro 
does not agree with them in this particular: For he ſays 
that Romulus gave the names to the curiae earlier than this, 
when he, firſt, divided the people; ſome of theſe names 
being taken from their chiefs ; and others from the places 
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86. Þealga. The French tranſlators 


are unfortunate in rendering this pe- 
riod. M. *** has thought fit to call 
theſe, les tribus, inſtead of les curies, 
which he ſhould have ſaid. And le 
Jay has confounded the patricians with 
the ſenators, and made the hundred 
men, choſen by the curiae, to have 
been elected into the number of the 
patricians, inſtead of the ſenators, pour 
prenare, comme les autres, le nom, et 
la qualite de patrices, Patricians they 
were, to be ſure, but they were ſenators 
alſo; which laſt quality he has omitted. 
By the original conſtitution of the Ro- 


followed Gelenius, who: u 


mans, the dignity of ſenator, as well 

as all the magiſtracies, could only be- 

enjoyed by patricians : Thus, we ſhall 

find, that * Tarquinius Priſcus, when 

he added another hundred perſons to 

the ſenate, firſt made them patricians, 
and then ſenators. 


87+ Are ma. Here is, certainly, 


a fault in the text, which runs through 


all the editions. This the tranſlators 
have been ſo ſenſible of, that they have 
upon what 
authority I know not, has read aro 
roy W&%Aas waleduw. But the misfor- 
tune is, that the names of the curiae 


FB. ii. c. 67, 


inhabited 
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inhabited by the curiae: He ſays, alſo, that the number of 
the women, who went upon the embaſſy, was not thirty, but 
three hundred and twenty ſeven; and does not think it pro- 
bable that the kings would have deprived ſo many women 
of this honor, to beſtow it only upon a few of them. 4 
thought 1t became me neither to omit theſe things, nor 

ſay more of them, than was proper. 

XLVIII. Concerning the city of the W from 
whence Tatius, and his followers came (for the courſe of 
this narration requires that I ſhould ſpeak of them alſo, and 
ſay who they were, and from whence) we have received the 
following account. In the territory of Reate, when the 
Aborigines were in poſſeſſion of it, a certain virgin of that 
country, who was of the firſt quality, dancing with others 
of her ſex, went into a temple of Enyalius : The Sabines, 
and, from them, the Romans give to Enyalius the name of 
Curinus; without being able to affirm for certain, whether 
he is the god Mars, or ſome other, enjoying the ſame honors : 
For ſome are of opinion that each of theſe names is at- 
tributed to the ſame god, who preſides over combats : 
Others, that theſe names belong to two ſeveral gods of war. 
However, this maid, while ſhe was cencing | in the temple, 
were not taken from the countries, from the women; which he treats as 
from whence the pe fee; who com- an error: And the reaſon he aſſigns 
poſed them, originally, came; but for it, may, very probably, help us 
from the places they inhabited: Which to the right reading of this paſſage; 
is confirmed by Plutarch, who, in his we\aar yag exuriv ano & PIN ras 
life of Romulus, has, plainly, taken goon yogras. 1 would, therefore, read, 
many things from our author; and, with a ſmall alteration, inſtead of 


like him, mentions this opinion, that ao ail, ar ro. 
the names of the curiae were taken | 


Rr 2 Was, 
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was, on a ſudden, ſeized with divine inſpiration ; and, ceaſing 
to dance with her company, ran into the ſanctuary of the 
god : After which, being with child by this genius, as every 
bale believed, ſhe brought forth a ſon, whoſe name was 
Medius, and his ſurname Fidius, who being arrived to 
manhood, had not a human, but a divine form; and was, 
of all men the moſt renowned for military achievements ;; 
and, being defirous to build a city, at his own expence, 
he gathered together a great number of people of the neigh- 
bourhood, and, in a very ſhort time, built the city, called 
Cures: Which he called by that name, as fome ſay, from 
the genius, who was reputed to have been his father ; or, as 
others write, from a ſpear; for the Sabines call ſpears, 
Cures. This is the account given by Terentius Varro. 
XLIX. But *Zenodotus of Troezene, who has written 
the hiſtory of the Umbri, ſays that the Sabines, firſt, dwelt, 
in the Reatine territory, as it is called, of which they were 
the original inhabitants; and that, being driven from thence 
by the Pelaſgi, they came into the country they now inhabit z 
and, changing their name with their habitation, from Umbri,; 
were called, Sabines. But Portius Cato ſays that the Sabines 
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83 AP' da. Portus has led the two 


French tranſlators into an error by 
rendering this de ſuo nomine; which 
ry have tranſlated without conſider- 

ing that the name of this mani was 
Medius Fidius, and That of the city 
Cures, which name cannot, poſſi- 
bly, be derived from the other. We 
ys certainly, conclude that Sylbur- 


gius ſaw this difficulty, by his leaving 
it out. A zv, plainly, ſignifies, at 
his own expence, and the Latin tranſ- 
lators ought to have rendered it, ſuis 
ſumptibus. 

89+ Zyvodilog, I can find nothing 


worth. relating concerning this hiſto- 
rian. 


received 
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received their name from © Sabinus, the ſon of Sancus, a 


genius of that country ; and that this Sancus was, by ſome,, 


90+ Za. I ſee no reaſon to ſub- 
ſtitute Sabus, with Sylburgius, in the 
room of Sabinus, . contrary to the au- 
thority of all the manuſcripts, and 
editions; ſince 8 Virgil, alſo, calls him 
Sabinus, . 


Taluſque, paterque Sabinus 
Vitiſator. 


97+ Layn This is the true read- 


ing; and thus it muſt be reſtored in 


b Livy, where he ſays, in ſpeaking of 
Vitruvius, Bona ejus Semoni Sanco 
cenſuerunt conſecranda. For this divi- 


nity of the Sabines was called * Semo, 


Sancus, Sangus, and Fidius ; the laſt 


of which I look upon to be a Roman 
name, and the other three to have been 


the name of that god, as they called 


him, in the Sabine language, which 
was not, like the Latin, originally, 


Greek, notwithſtanding the ſmall co- 


lony of Lacedaemonians, who came 
to ſettle among the Sabines: And, 
that their language was not, originally, 
Greek, appears from the following 
paſſage of Livy, where he refutes the 
opinion of thoſe, who held that Numa 
had been inſtructed by Pythagoras, 
which, he obſerves, could not be, ſince 
the latter lived in the time of Servius 
Tullius, above a hundred years after 
Numa, and reſided at Croton, in a 
diſtant part of Italy : After which, he 
aſks this queſtion, * Ex quibus locis, 
etfi ejuſdem aetatis fuiſſet (Pythagoras) 
gud fams Sabinos, aut quo linguae 
commercio  quenquam ad cupiditatem 


E Aen. B. 7.y. 178. b B. viii, c. 20. 


diſcendi exciviſſet? If Juſtin had read 
either Dionyſius, or Livy, or, even, 
converſed with any, who had read 
them, he would never have fallen into 
the ridicule of charging the Romans 


with having erected a ſtatue to! Simon 


Magus, upon no other foundation than 
this inſcription on the ſtatue of this 
Sabine god, SEMONI. SANGO, DEO, 


FIDIO. Which he ſuppoſes to have been 
Simoni deo ſantio. My learned friend, 


= Dr. Gregory Sharpe, ſays, in his 
juſtification, that, in this, he did not 
intend to deceive any one. This I am 


yer willing to allow; but hope he 
will, 


alſo, allow that, if his ſincerity 
acquits. him of any deſign to deceive, 


his ignorance, and credulity render 


him a poor guide to follow. I wonder- 
what the Roman Senate, to whom he 


addreſſes his apoloBY7 thought of this 
extraordinary diſcovery : But I ſuppoſe . 


they had never heard either of him, or 
his. writings, I obſerve, in readin 

this apology of ® Juſtin, that he ad- 
dreſſes it, not only, to the Roman ſe- 


nate, whom he flatters with the title 


of le ονα ], holy ſenate (a ſtrange 
title to be given by a father of the 
Chriſtian church -to an aſſembly of 
heathens) but, alſo, to the emperor 
Antoninus Pius, and to the people of 
Rome. The ſtatue, here taken notice 


of by Juſtin, was, I find, not a great 


many years ago, dug up in an iſland 


of the Tiber, with the very inſcription - 


before mentioned, which had, ſo un- 
fortunately, miſled Juſtin, . | 


3 i Ovid. Faſtorum. B. vi. y. 213. * B. i. c. 18. 
* 1* Apology, p. 51. Edit. Oxon. = Apol. for the Chriſt. fathers, p. 134. P. 1* and 24. 


called 


| 
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called Jupiter Fidius: He ſays, alſo, that their firſt habita- 
tion was in a certain village, called ** Teftrina, ſituated near 
the city Amiternum : That, from thence, the Sabines made 
an incurſion into the Reatine territory, which was, at that 
time, inhabited by the Aborigines; and, having, by force of 
arms, taken their moſt conſiderable city called ”* Cotyna, 
they continued in poſſeſſion of it: That, ſending colonies 
out of the Reatine territory, they built many cities, in which 
they lived without fortifying them; and, among the reſt, 
the city called: Cures : And that the country they were in 
poſſeſſion of, is diſtant from the Adriatic about two hundred 
and eighty ſtadia, and, from the Tyrrhene ſea, two hundred 
and forty ; and he fays that the length of it was little leſs 
than a thouſand ftadia. There is, alſo, another account 
given of the Sabines in the hiſtories of that- country, which 
ſays that a colony of Lacedaemonians ſettled among them, 
when Lycurgus, being guardian to his nephew * Eunomus, 


92 · Te5ewav, * Cluver places this 
village near the city of Amiternum, 
and the river Aternus, now called, 
Peſcira. Amiternum ſtood between 
the head of this river, and Aquila, 
near to a ſmall town, known, at this 
time, by the name of S. Vittorino. 

93* Kelvvas, As there is a great va- 
riety of opinions concerning the true 
reading of this word, I ſhall not trouble 
the reader with any conjectures relating 
to the ſituation of this controverted 
town. | ran 

94* Evvouey, The hiſtorians vary 
concerning the name of this man : 


? Herodotus calls the nephew of Ly- 


Ital. Antiq. B. ii, c. 8. 


curgus Leobotes, Avxygler ego 
At E ade\Qidts pry idr. Lycur 
gave laws to Sparta about the ſame 
time that Carthage was built by Dido, 
and about 116 years before Romulus 
built Rome. No man was ever a 
greater benefactor to his country than 
Lycurgus; ſince, having found it 
almoſt the worſt governed nation of 
all the Greeks, he reformed it by ſuch 
a ſyſtem of laws, as the beſt jud; 
have, always, admired, and the wilelt 
nations imitated. The Lacedaemoni- 
ans, before Lycurgus, were fo little 
diſpoſed to receive good laws, that he 
deſpaired of their prevailing among 
P In Clio, c. 65. 


gave 
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gave laws to Sparta: That ſome of them, diſliking the 
ſeverity of his laws, and ſeparating from the reſt, quitted 
the city intirely ; and, after ia long navigation in the main 
ſea, made a vow to the gods (for they were deſirous to land 
any where) to ſettle in the firſt place they ſhould arrive at: 
That, at laſt, they made that part of Italy, which lies near 
the © Pomentine plains, and called the place, where they firſt 
landed, „ Feronia, in memory of their being carried through 
the main; and built a temple to the goddeſs Feronia, to 
whom they had addreſſed their vows ; which goddeſs, by 
the 3 of one letter, they, now, call Fyronia: That 
ſome of them, going from thence, cohabited with the Sabines: 
And, for this reaſon, many of their inſtitutions are Laconic; 
particularly, their inclination to war, their frugality, and a 


them by their own merit; which ob- 
liged him to have recourſe to the 
Delphic oracle, and to prevail on the 
prieſteſs to recommend them to his 
country by her authority, which was 
then, univerſally, obeyed. This ſhe 
did effectually, by recommending the 
? author of them, 


Hu#g, @ Avxocgys 5140v 2731s Wiovc vner, 
Zyvi CAN, xa nao rOrvunia dual tx. 
Ago, 1 6 Jeov parltvooual, A avigeror, 
ANN fl: xau U&AN0v Y tov ENT 0/pactiy Avxoogle. 


The Delphic prieſteſs muſt have had a 
great dependance upon the credulity 
of mankind to make Apollo firſt, 

gravely, doubt whether Lycurgus was 
a god, or a man; and then, wiſely, de- 
termine that he rather believed him to 
be a god, 


4In Clio, c. 65. 


capital of the Volſci. 


r Strabo, B. v. p. 355: 


95* Ata mehayys monny, See the 163 
annotation on the firſt book. The an- 
cients, at leaſt, the Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, were ſo little acquainted with: 
navigation, that they called croſſing 
the Mediterranean, for example, from 
Laconia to Italy, d mtA\zyvs Shai, 
to ſail through the main ſea, which ap- 
pellation modern ſeamen ſcarce allow 
to any other navigation, than to the 
eaſt, or weſt Indies. 

e. Ioauealve . Theſe plains 
received their name from Pometia, the 
They lay be- 
tween the rivers Aſtura, and Ufens; 
and, in theſe plains, ſtood the temple 
of Feronis, at the diſtance of three 
Roman miles from Tarracina. 

97* Pegorica. Are TY pegel. 


» Cluver, Ital. Ant, B. ü. c. 8. 
ſeverity 
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ſeverity in all their actions. But this is ſufficient concerning 
the Sabines. | 

L. Romulus, and Tatius, immediately, enlarged the city, 
by adding to it two other hills, the Quirinal and Caelian ; 
and ſeparating their habitations, each of them had their 
particular place of reſidence. Romulus choſe the Pallantine 
and Caelian hills, the latter being contiguous to the Pallantine; 
and Tatius the Capitoline, which he had, at firſt, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of, and the Quirinal, hills. And, cutting down the 
wood, that grew on the plain at the foot of the Capitoline 
hill, and filling up the greateſt part of the lake, which, by 
lying in a hollow place, always.abounded with the water, that 

came down from the hills, they converted this plain into a 
market place, which the Romans continue to make uſe of, 
even, to this day: There they held their aſſemblies, tranſ- 
acting their affairs in the temple of Vulcan, which ſtands a 
little above the forum. They built temples, alſo, and con- 
ſecrated altars to thoſe gods, to whom they had addreſſed 
their vows during their battles; Romulus, toꝰ Jupiter Stator, 
near the gate called 9 Mugionia, which leads to the Palatine 
hill from the holy way, becauſe this god had, in conſequence 
of his vow, ſtopped his army in their flight, and brought 
them to renew the battle ; and Tatius to the fun, and moon, 
to Saturn, and to Rhea; and, beſides theſe, to Veſta, Vulcan, 

93+ Oęhο Au, This is a tranſlation 99* Muxavies wvaais, This was the 
of Jupiter Stator. He is repreſented Porta Mugionia, ſo called from Mu- 
in the coins of Antoninus Pius, and gius, who had the guard of it: Porta 


Gordian, in a ſtanding poſture, his Mugionia Romae dicta eff a Mugio 


icht hand leaning on a (pear; and, in quodam, qui eidem Fuendae acfuit. 
his left, he holds a, Fünen. Feſtus, ba Prad 


Diana, 
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Diana, and Enyalius, and to other gods, whoſe names are 
difficult to be expreſſed in the Greek language. And, in 
every curia, they dedicated tables to Juno, called Quiritia, 
which are extant, even, to this day. They reigned five 
years together in perfect harmony; during which time, they 
undertook a joint expedition againſt the Camerini: For 
theſe people, having ſent out bands of robbers, and done 
great miſchief to the country of the Romans, neglected, 
though often called upon, to give them ſatisfaction : Having, 
therefore, overcome the Camerini in a pitched battle (for 
theſe did not decline the ingagement) and, afterwards, taken 
their town by ſtorm, they diſarmed the inhabitants, and 
took from them a third part of their country; which when 
the Camerini were laying waſte, they marched out againſt 
them the third day, and, having put them to flight, they 
divided all their poſſeſſions among their own people; but 
ſuffered as many of the inhabitants as were willing to live 
at Rome : Theſe amounted to about four thouſand, whom 
they diftributed among the curiae, and made their city a 
Roman colony, Cameria was a colony of the Albans, 
planted long before the building of Rome ; and, anciently, 
one of the moſt celebrated habitations of the Aborigines. 


_ 100+ Hęꝶ Kveiligs, I look upon this is templo Junonis Populoniae auguſt 
to be a tranſlation of Juno Populoniag menſa eſt. | | 
becauſe * Macrobius mentions a table 10, Kyu. Cameria ſtood in 
dedicated in the temple of this Juno; the confines of the Latines, and Sa- 
in Papiriano jure etiam relatum eft, arae bines, and in the neighbourhood of 
wicem praeſtare poſſe menſam dicatam ; ut Rome. Ye. 2 111 


Sat. B. iii. e. 11. Cluver, Annen ; | 2 
Vol. I. Ss DT... The 
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LI. The fixth year, the ſole government of the city 
returned to Romulus, Tatius having loſt his life by a con- 
ſpiracy, which the principal men of Laurentum had 
formed againſt him upon this occaſion : Some friends of 
Tatius, at the head of a band of robbers, had made an in- 
curſion into the territory of the Laurentes, where they took 
a great many of their effects, and drove away their herds 
of cattle, killing, and wounding thoſe who oppoſed them. 
pon the arrival of embaſſadors from the injured to demand 
juſtice, Romulus was of opinion that the authors of the 
injury ought to be delivered up to the ſufferers : However, 
Tatius, eſpouſing the cauſe of his friends, would not conſent 
that any perſons ſhould be delivered up to their enemies 
before judgement ; particularly, that Roman citizens ſhould 
be delivered up to ſtrangers ; but ordered thoſe, who com- 
plained they had been injured, to come to Rome, and pro- 
ceed againſt them according to law. The embaſſadors, 
having obtained no ſort of juſtice, went away full of re- 
ſentment : And ſome of the Sabines, incenſed at their pro- 


ceeding, followed them, and ſet upon them while they were 


102 · Aab. There is a note of 
Caſaubon upon this occaſion, in which 
he contends, with great reaſon, that 
we muſt read Aavgey.wy, inſtead 'of 
AaCmaluy becauſe, though Tatius was 
ſlain at Lavinium, the fact was com- 
mitted by the Laurentes; which is 
confirmed both by * Livy, and * Plu- 
tarch. . 
10. Auſois, I cannot agree with 
Portus in reading evizs, inſtead of 


w B. 1 e. 14. 


x Life of Romulus. 


«vas, which muſt not be referred to 
Toi dun et, but to ToAdais, that, im- 
mediately, precedes it. And, that 
dxa7rd a: is elegant Greek, ſigni- 
fying io ſue any one, may be proved 


from the beſt writers; particularly, 


from Ariſtophanes, who makes Stre- 
pſiades thus complain of his creditors, 


ana Xudogeo! pw, 
Ns aditec etpurzxar AIKALEEQAI © ac: MOL. 


Nep. J. 1138. 


aſleep 
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aſleep i in their tents; which they had pitched near the road 
(for they were overtaken by the night) and, not only, robbed 
them, but killed all they found in their beds : Thoſe, who 
had early notice of the attempt, and an opportunity of 
making their eſcape, retired to their city. . After this, em- 
baſſadors, ſent both from Laurentum, and many other cities, 
complained of this breach of the law of nations, threatening 
war, if they could not obtain juſtice, 

LII. This outrage, committed on the perſons of the 
embaſſadors, appeared to Romulus, as it really was, a moſt 
heinous offence, and ſuch a violation of a facred law, as 
called for a ſpeedy expiation; and, finding Tatius neglected 
it, he himſelf, without further delay, ordered thoſe, who had 
been guilty of this outrage, to be ſeized, and delivered up in 
chains to the embaſſadors to be puniſhed, Tatius was not 
only offended at the indignity, which he complained he had 
received from his collegue in delivering up the men, but 
alſo, moved with compaſſion for their ſituation (for one 
of the guilty perſons was even his relation) and, immediately, 
taking a body of ſoldiers with him, he went in all haſte to 
their aſſiſtance; and, overtaking the embaſſadors on the road, 
reſcued the priſoners. Not long after, as ſome ſay, go- 
ing with Romulus to Lavinium, in order to perform a 
ſacrifice, which was to be offered up by the kings to the 
gods of their anceſtors for the proſperity of the city, the 
friendz, and relations of the embaſſadors, who had been 
murdered, having conſpired againſt him, ſlew him at the 
altar with the knives, and ſpits, uſed in cutting up, and 


Ss 2 roaſting 
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roaſting the oxen, which had been killed for the facrifice. 
But Licinius writes, that he did not go with Romulus, nor 
with a deſign to offer ſacrifice ; but alone, and with an 
intention to perſuade thoſe, who had received the injuries, 
to forgive the authors of them; and, that the people, being 
in a rage that the men had not been delivered up to them 
in purſuance of the determination both of Romulus, and of 
the Roman ſenate, and the relations of the dead aſſaulting 
him in great numbers, he, being, no longer, able to eſcape 
their violence, was ſtoned to death. This was the end of 
Tatius, after he had been at war with Romulus three years, 
and his collegue five. His body was brought to Rome, 
where it was buried with great-pomp, and the city yr 


every year public libations to him. 
LIII. Romulus, being a ſecond time, inveſted with the 


fole government of the city, expiated the crime committed 
on the perſons of the embaſſadors, by forbidding thoſe, who 
had committed that outrage, the uſe of fire and water: 
F = upon the- death of Tatius, they had all fled out of the 
After that, he acquitted the Laurentes, who had con- 

fired againſt Tatius, and who, being delivered up by their 
citizens, and brought by him to a. trial, were thought, with 
great juſtice, to alledge in their defence that they had 

_ puniſhed violence by violence. After Romulus had finiſhed 
ttheſe affairs, he led out his army againſt the city of the 
Fidenates, which is diſtant from Rome forty ſtadia, and 
was, at that time, both a large and populous city For the 


Cruſtumerini, having ſent proviſions to Rome in boats, while 
5 | | | the 
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the Romans were afflicted with a famine, the Fidenates 
attacked the boats in great numbers, ſeized the provifions, 
and killed ſome of the men, who defended them: And, 
being called upon to make ſatisfaction, they refuſed it. 
Romulus, incenſed at this; made an incurſion into their 
country with a conſiderable force; and, having made him- 
ſelf maſter of a great booty, prepared to return with his 
army: But the Fidenates marching out againſt him, he gave 
them battle; and, the action being very warm, and many 
falling on both fides, the Fidenates were overcome, and 
put to flight. Romulus, purſuing them cloſe, entered the 
gate together with thoſe, who fled. The city being taken 
by ſtorm, he puniſhed a few of them; and, leaving a guard 
of three hundred men there, and, taking from the inhabitants 
a part of their territory, which he divided among his own. 
people, he made this city, alſo, a Roman colony. This city 
was founded by the Albans at the ſame time with * No- 
mentum, and Cruſtumerium, three brothers being the 
leaders of that colony, of whom the eldeſt built Fidenae. 

LIV. After this war, Romulus undertook another againſt 
the Camerini, who had fallen upon the Roman colony, 
that was ſettled among them, whilſt the city of Rome la- 
boured under a peſtilential diſtemper; by which, the Came- 

704. Negele. So it muſt be read, to the north of Rome, and i is, now, 
not Nogeili with the Vatican manu- called Lamentano. 


ſcript ; ſince Nomentum was the name 108 ers fee. See above; note 


of this town, which belonged, ancient- the 66h. 
ly, to the Latines. Nomentum lay | 106» n See above 3 note 


beyond F „ about twelve miles the 1015 


2 Cluver, Ital, Ant. B. ii. c. 8. ET 
Tin! 
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rini were, chiefly, incouraged; and, imagining the Roman 
nation would be, totally, deſtroyed by this calamity, killed 
ſome of the colony, and expelled the reſt. In revenge for 
this outrage, Romulus, after he had, a ſecond time, made 
himſelf maſter of the place, put to death the authors of the 
revolt; and, not only, gave his ſoldiers the plunder of the city, 
but, alſo, took from the citizens half their lands, beſides that 
part, which, had been, before, divided among the Romans 
ſettled there; and, having left a garriſon in the city, ſuffi- 
cient to quell any future motion of the inhabitants, he re- 
turned with his forces. Upon the ſucceſs of this expedition, 
he triumphed a ſecond time, and out of the ſpoils he con- 
ſecrated a chariot with four horſes in braſs to Vulcan; and, 
near it, he placed his own ſtatue, with an inſcription 
in Greek characters, ſetting forth his actions. The third 
war Romulus ingaged in, was againſt a city, at that 
time, * the moſt powerful of Tyrrhenia, called Veii, 
Dionyſius, that Veii was the moſt 
powerful city of Etruria z and we find 
that, after Rome had been laid in 


ruins by the Gauls, the Romans were 
with great difficulty prevented from 


107+ EH Tvppyvixy v MEy150v 14/vgray 
rohe mov. M. * * has ſaid, 4 plus 
forte place de tout le pais des Tyrrheniens , 
and le Jay, une ville tres-floriſſante ; 
neither of which is a tranſlation of the 


Greek text, in which :4-vzca lignifies, 
powerful. - I find * Cluver is of opinion 
that we ought to read Gd inſtead 
of Aba; his reaſon is, that our au- 


thor, afterwards, compares Rome, 


under Servius. Tullius, with Athens; 


and he thinks it not probable that Veii 
ſhould have been ſo large as Rome. 
But I cannot be of his opinion, be- 


removing to Veit: Upon which oc- 
caſion, Þ _— very reaſonably, ac- 
counts for their earneſtneſs; Quum 
pulcherrima urbs Vii, agerque Veienta- 
nus in conſpetiu fit, uberiar, ampliorque 
Romano agro. Urbem quoque urbj Ro- 
mae, vel ſitu, vel magnificentid publicorum, 
Privatorumque tectorum, ac locorum prae- 
Ponebant. This ſhews, ſufficiently, 


cauſe it appears, by this paſſage of that Veii might, very well, be compared 


Ital. Ant. B. ii. c. 3. b B. v. c. 24. 


diſtant 
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diſtant from Rome about a hundred ſtadia: This city is 
ſituated on a high and craggy rock, and is as large as Athens. 
The Veientes made the taking of Fidenae the pretence of 
this war; and, ſending embaſſadors, they Wider the 
Romans to withdraw their garriſon from that city, and re- 
ſtore the territories they had taken from the Fidenates, and 
ſtill retained, to the former poſſeſſors. But, not prevailing, 
they took the field with a great army, and incamped on an 
'* eminence near Fidenae: However, Romulus, having, be- 
forehand, received information of their motions, had marched 
out with the flower of his army, and lay ready at Fidenae to 
receive them. When every thing was diſpoſed for the battle, 
both armies advanced into the plain, and came to an ingage- 
ment; and continued fighting for a long time with great 
animoſity, till night, coming on, parted them, after _ 


to Athens, and, conſequently, toRome 
according to the reaſoning of our au- 


thor. © Cluver thinks that a town now 
called Scrofano ſtands on, or near the 
ruins of Veii. This city was in Etru- 
ria, and, con 
of the Tiber, and about twelve miles 
from Rome, ! Florus, whoſe authority 


firmed by .other authors, deſcribes the 


condition of Ven, in his time, that is, 
the beſt writers, who uſe it in both 


in the latter end of Trajan's reign, 


laborat annalium fides, ut Vei eios fuie 


credamus. 

108 Ev ar. The nn are 
divided, as uſual, in rendering this: 
Sylburgius has ſaid, in edito loco, and 
M. , ſur une eminence; Portus, in 


B. ii. e. 3. 


ſequently, Iay on the weſt 


bes occulto, and le Jay, dans un lieu 


fort couvert. If the reader has ſo much 


indulgence for theſe gentlemen, as to 
think they tranſlated from the Greek 
text, and that each of them followed 
the ſenſe of that Latin tranſlator he 
ſeems moſt to admire by mereaccident, 


I ſhall ſay nothing to defeat the opera- 
I ſhould not quote, if it were not con- 


tion of ſo much good nature. The 
following explanation of the word 
amonle; is ſupported by the example of 


theſe fi ignifications; „ anorlov, top p whey 


08 Wpatvon, y abewpylev. Suidas, But, if our 
author had deſigned to ſpeak of an 
ambuſcade, he would, ſurely, have 


given an account either of the ſucceſs, 
or diſappointment of it. 


d B. i. c. 12. 


had 
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had fought with equal bravery, and fucceſs. This was the 
event of the firſt battle. 

LV. But a ſecond being fought not 120 after, the Ro- 
mans obtained the victory by the conduct of their general; | 
who, in the night, had poſſeſſed himſelf of an eminence, not 
far diſtant from the enemy's camp, and placed there in 
ambuſh the choiceſt both of the horſe and foot, who, ſince 
the laſt action, came to him from Rome: And both armies 
meeting in the plain, and ingaging in the ſame manner as 
before, when Romulus gave the ſignal to the troops, that 
lay in ambuſh on the eminence, theſe, ſhouting, attacked the 
Veientes in the rear ; and, being freſh, and the enemy fatigued 
with the labor of the day, they ſoon put them to flight : 
Some few of them were (lain in the battle; but the greateſt 
part, throwing themſelves into the Tiber, which runs near 
Fidenae, with intent to ſwim over the river, were drowned : 
For, being wounded, and ſpent with labor, they were unable 
to ſwim over: While others, not knowing how to ſwim, 
and, from a view of the danger, loſing all preſence of mind, 
were ſwallowed up in the eddies of he river. If, therefore, 
the Veientes had been ſenſible of their firſt error, and kept 
themſelves quiet after this, no greater miſchief had befallen 
them : But, hoping to repair their former loſſes, -and ima- 
gining that, if they applied themſelves to reinforce their 


109% E pero wegamevy eG,. All ſeem to be. ſo ſenſible of, that they 
* the tranſlators have agreed in giv- are obliged to ſupply the ſenſe by the 
ing this ſenſe to theſe words, if they word enemy, or Romans : I have rather 
attacked the Romans with a greater force; choſen to give to ei the ſenſe of 
without conſidering that the verb «r= ex:xe«go, according to which, wager: 
ca, in that caſe, will ſtand ſingle, gaga, is, voy properly, governed 
and govern nothing ; which I do not by it. 
think very grammatical: This they army, 
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army, they ſhould, with eaſe, have the advantage in the 
war, they levied numerous forces, conſiſting both of their 
own troops, and of Thoſe of their countrymen, who, in virtue 
of their league, came to their aſſiſtance, and, a ſecond time, 
marched againſt the Romans. Upon this, another ſharp 
battle was fought near Fidenae, in which the Romans were 
victorious, killing many of the Veientes, and taking more 
of them priſoners. Even their camp was taken, which was 
full of money, arms, and ſlaves; as, alſo, their boats, which 
were laden with great ſtore of proviſions, 'and, in which, 
the priſoners, being very numerous, were carried down the 
river to Rome. This victory gave occaſion to the, third 
triumph of Romulus, which was much more ne 
than either of the former: And, not long after, embaſſadors 
being ſent by the Veientes to put an end to the war, and to 
aſk pardon for their offences, Romulus impoſed this penalty 
upon them: To deliver up to the Romans the country, 
that lies contiguous to the Tiber, called ** zhe ſeven villages; 
and to quit the ſalt- pits, that lie near the mouth of the 
river; and, alſo, to bring fifty hoſtages, as an aſſurance of 
their attem pting no innovations for the future. The Veientes 


110 Fas wenge. * Cluver thinks 
this place lay between Veii, and the 
ſea, and between the Tiber, and the 
river Aro, which riſes from the Saba- 
tine lake, now called, Lago di Bracciano. 
But I do not know — this ſituation 
of the place can be reconciled to what 
our author ſays preſently, that Romu- 
Jus divided among theſe new citizens 


Vol. I. 


the-lands lying 
the Tiber; which lands ſeem to be 


Ital. Antiq. B. ii. c. 2. 


on the Roman ſide of 


Thoſe ceded by the Veientes, i in pur- 
ſuance of the treaty. 

111. To dA This * Was, 
anciently, called, Salinae; and the ad · 


jacent territory is, ſtill, called, from. 
thence, * di Saline, 


© Cluver, ib. 
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ſubmitting to all theſe things, he made a league with. them 
for one hundred years; and ingraved the terms of it on 
pillars. He, then, diſmiſſed, without ranſom, all the pri- 
ſoners, who were deſirous to return home: But thoſe, who 
choſe to remain there, and who were by much the greateſt 
part, he made citizens of Rome, and diſtributed them 


among the curiae, and divided gn them, by lot, the 
lande lying on this ſide of the Tiber. 


LVI. Theſe are the memorable bran in which Hema 
was ingaged. The reaſon why he conquered no more of 
the neighbouring nations ſeems to be owing to his ſudden 
death, which took him away while he was yet! in the 
vigor of his age for warlike achievements ; concerning 
which, there are many different relations: Thoſe, there- 
fore, whoſe accounts of his actions are rather fabulous, ſay, 
that, while he was haranguing his men in the camp, the ſky, 
which was, before, clear, changing to a ſudden darkneſs, 

and a violent tempeſt burſting from the clouds, he diſap- 
peared; and theſe believe that the man was taken up into 
heaven by his father Mars. But thoſe, who write the moſt 


probably, ſay, that he was put to death by his own people; 


21%» Eli anhageiſſt ade vw wonrus verb, inthe infinitive mood, denotes 
wearlay. This does not ſignify in the the direction of the adjective, or par- 
Diight of bis glory for military exploits, ticiple, that precedes it. The Romans, 
which is the ſenſe all the tranſlators alſo, inriched their language with this 

ve to this paſſage. I ſhould not find piece of Greek elegance, of which 
fault with this verſion if it were not for many examples might be brought 
that unlucky verb zgarl«v, at the end from their beſt writers. To this 


of this ſentence, which gives a very Greciſm, f Horace is obliged for his, 
different ſenſe to the whole: For this Audax omnia perpeti. 


J. i. Ode 3. 5. 25. 


and 
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and the reaſon they alledge for his murder is, that he re- 
leaſed the hoſtages of the Veientes, without the common 
conſent, contrary to cuſtom; and that he did not behave 
himſelf in the ſame manner to the ancient citizens, and to 
Thoſe, who were, newly, admitted, doing greater honor to the 
former, and deſpiſing the latter; and, alſo, that he ſhewed 
great cruelty, and haughtineſs in the puniſhment of delin- 
quents : For he ordered ſome conſiderable men, and thoſe 
not a few in number, accuſed of having robbed their 
neighbours, to be thrown down the. precipice appointed for 
that purpoſe, aſſuming to himſelf alone the cognizance of 
their crimes : But, chiefly, becauſe he was, now, become 
haughty and grievous to his people, and extended his power, 
governing more like a tyrant, than a king. For theſe rea- 
ſons, they ſay, the patricians formed a conſpiracy againſt 
him, and reſolved to put him to death; and, having exe- 
cuted their reſolution in the ſenate, they divided his body 
into ſeveral pieces, that it might not be ſeen; then, came 
out of the ſenate,” every one hiding his part of him under 
his robes, which they, afterwards, buried privately. Others 
ſay, that he was killed, while he was haranguing the people, 
by the new citizens; and that they, took the time of the 
darkneſs abovementioned, to commit the murder, the aſ- 
ſembly of the panes being, then, Ciſperſed, and their chief 


113. Ex. Aus e e I can- I have great pleaſure in-doing juſtice | 
not underſtand how Sylburgius came to M. *, who has ſaid, very pro- 


to render this, Latrocinii convitios ; perly, ayant été accuſts d avoir fait des 
but I, eaſily, underſtand why le Jay brigandages. 
tranſlated i it ſo, Upon this occaſion, 


T t 2 | left 


Romulus, who built Rome, 


114+ OyAs Qvy1- Varro gives a much 
better reaſon for this name, than That 
founded on the opinion of thoſe writers 
our author refers to. 5 He ſays it was 


then, put to flight by the Tuſcans. 

115 Tlegps Tyv oVYXpiow T8 vd og. All 
the four tranſlators have, with great 
unanimity, miſtaken the ſenſe of 


called ſo, becauſe the Romans were, 
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left without a guard: And, for this reaſon, they ſay, the 
day, on which this act was oviniciiietnd, took its name from 
the flight of the people, and that, at this time, it is called 
+ Populifugia: And, indeed, the incidents, prepared by 
the gods, with which; the conception, and diſſolution of 
this man were attended, ſeem to give no ſmall authority to 
the ſyſtem of thoſe, who make the apotheoſes of mortal men, 
and place the fouls of illuſtrious perſons in heaven. For 
1 they ſay that, at the time when his mother was violated, 
17 whether by ſome man, or by a god, there was a total 
1 eclipſe of the ſun; that a general darkneſs, as in the night, 
—_— the earth: And that, at his death, the fame thing 
happened. This is reported to have been the death of 


and, by her citizens, was. 


choſen their firſt king, He left no iflue; and, having 
reigned thirty ſeven years, died in the fifty fifth year of bi 
age : For he was very young when he obtained the govern- 
ment; being no more than eighteen years old, as it is 
agreed by all, who have written his hiſtory. | 

LVII. The following year, there was no king of ihe 
Romans elected; but a certain magiſtracy, called 5 them, 


| config, and called it, his birth : But 


it is plain that it ſignifies bis conception, 


by what our author adds preſently, 


Viz. that, at the time his mother was 
violated, there happened a total eclipſe 
of the ſun: Now, though Romulus 
might be conceived, he, certainly, 
could not come into the world at the 
time-his mother was raviſhed. 


b De ling. Lat. B. v. c. 3. 
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an Interregnum, had the care of the commonwealth ; which 
magiſtracy was created in this manner: The patricians, 
who had been elected into the ſenate under Romulus, being, 
as I faid, two hundred in number, were divided into de- 
curiae; then, drawing lots, the firſt ten perſons, upon whom 
the lot fell, were inveſted by the reſt with the abſolute 
command of the city. However, they did not all reign 
together; but, ſucceſſively, each reigning five days; during 
which time, he had both the rods, and the other enſigns of 
the royal power. The firſt, after his power was expired, 
delivered over the government to the ſeeond.; and he, to- 


116+ Exc d a0 valle tCamnevey. 


Livy, who took no notice of the ad- 


dition made to the ſenate by the ad- 
miſſion of a hundred Sabines, when 
the two nations became united, ſtill 


calls the ſenators, centum Patres. 


However, it is, I believe, univerſally, 
allowed that the ſenate; after the peace 
with the Sabines, conſiſted of two 


hundred: For, though k Plutarch, in 


aking of this interregnum, ſays it 
—— of one ae and fifty 
ſenators ; yet, he himſelf had, before, 
told us, in his life of Romulus, that 
a hundred Sabines were added to the 


ſenate 3 inalov ue tx Tae wagte. 


zona awntxtucar; and, before that, in 


the ſame life, ixalov d ru agi5vs antdats 
Bexelas (Pwpvacc). But to return to 
i Livy ; his account of this interreg- 
num is this: Decem imperitabant, unus 
cum inſignibus imperii, et lictoribus erat: 
quinque dierum ſpatio ſiniebatur imperium, 
ac per omnes in orbem ibat. It is plain 


that Plutarch had this paſſage of Livy 


before him, when he mentioned this 
tranſaction, becauſe he has tranſlated 
it; and as plain, that he has miſtaken 
the ſenſe of it: He has applied theſe 
words, quinque dierum ſpatio finiebatur 
imperium, not to the perſon who pre- 
ſided, as he ought to have done ; but 
to the whole decury: So that, accord- 
ing to him, each decury governed but 
five days: The conſequence of which 
mult be, as he ſays, that every mem- 
ber of the decury governed twelve 
hours, which oy E. divided into fix 
hours of the night, and fix of the day; 
i& utv wpas vue viles, is ds rug nue. 
This'is, I believe, the moſt extraor- 
dinary ſyſtem of government that ever 
was invented, and worthy the fertil 
brain of a Delphic prieſt. But the 
words of Livy, plainly, import, that 
the preſident of every decury governed 
five days; and, conſequently, the whole 
decury, fifty ; as our author will, pre- 
ſently, tell us. | 


b Life of Numa. B. i. c. 17. k Liſe of Numa; 


the 
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the third; and, ſo on, to the laſt. After the ten firſt kings 
had reigned their appointed time of fifty days, ten others 
received the government from them; and, from thoſe, in 
like manner, others. Afterwards, the people thought fit 
to aboliſh theſe decemviral governments, being uneaſy at 
the changes of power, becauſe all of them had neither the 
ſame views, nor the fame diſpoſitions. Upon which, the 
ſenators, calling the people together in their tribes and 
curiae, propoſed to them to conſider of the form of govern- 
ment, and to determine whether they thought fit to commit 
the care of the commonwealth to a. king, or to annual 
magiſtrates. However, the people did not take that deter- 
mination upon themſelves ; but referred it to the ſenators, 
with intention to reſt ſatisfied with whichſoever form of go- 
vernment they ſhould approve of. The ſenators were una- 
nimous for monarchy ; but did not agree from which of 
* the two nations the future king ſhould be choſen : For 
ſome thought that the perſon, to whom the admini- 
ſtration was to be committed, ought to be taken out 
of the ancient ſenators: And others, that he ought to be 
choſen out of thoſe, who were, afterwards, admitted and 
whom they called the new ſenators. 2 80 

LVIII. The conteſt being drawn out to a x great legal 
they, at laſt, agreed to this alternative, either that the old | 


117. BE q clepas rates. Ex urrũ claſſe, order, that is, whether out of the pa- 
in Sylburgius, is very near the ſenſe; tricians, or plebeians, the king ſhould 
and, in my opinion, better than ex utro be choſen : Whereas, the diſpute lay 
ordine in Portus, whom M. * ** has between the ſenators of the two nations, 
followed; becauſe this ſeems to inſi- the Romans, and Sabines. 
nuate, chat the conteſt lay out of which e 


ſenators 
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ſenators ſhould chuſe none of their own body to reign over 
them, but, of the others, whomſoever they ſhould think the 
fitteſt perſon; or that the new ſenators ſhould do the ſame. 
The ancient ſenators accepted the choice; and, after a long 
conſultation among themſelves, ' came to this - reſolution : 
That, ſince, by their agreement, 'they themſelves were ex- 
cluded from the ſovereignty, they would not, at leaſt, confer 
it on any of the competitors; but find out ſome foreigner, 
who ſhould eſpouſe neither party, and declare him king; 
this being the moſt effectual means to put an end to faction. 
After they had come to this reſolution, they choſe a man, 
by birth, a Sabine, the fon of Pompilius Pompon, a perſon 
of diſtinction, whoſe name was Numa: He was in that 
ſtage of life, being near forty, in which prudence is the 
moſt conſpicuous, and of an aſpect full of royal dignity. 
The reputation of his great wiſdom was not confined to 
the Quirites only, but extended itſelf, alſo, to all the 

neighbouring nations. After this election, they aſſembled. 
the people, and one of the ſenators, who was, at that time, 
the interrex, advancing, told them, that the ſenators had, 
unanimouſly, reſolved to adhere to a monarchical form of 
government, and that he, having power to nominate the 
future king, created Numa Pompilius king of the Romans. 
After this, he appointed embaſſadors of the patrician order, 
and ſent them to conduct him to Rome, that he might be in- 
veſted with the royal dignity. This happened in the third year 


118- J intirely agree with Portus, that from the margin; xen | de Tyv Idligar 
the following parentheſis, by ſome e ee Bagulorer, a 
means or other, crept into the text f 
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of the ſixteenth Olympiad, in which Pythagoras, a Lace- 
daemonian won the prize of the ſtadium. 

LIX. Hitherto, I have nothing to alledge in contend 
to thoſe, who have publiſhed the hiſtory of this perſon z 


but, in regard to what follows, I am at a loſs what to ſay. 
For many have written, that Numa was a diſciple of Pytha- 


goras; and that, when he was choſen king of the Romans, 
he was ſtudying philoſophy at Croton. But the time, in 
which Pythagoras lived, contradicts this account: For he 
was not a few years, but * four whole generations later 
than Numa, as we are informed by general hiftory : Since 
the latter began his reign in the middle of the ſixteenth 
Olympiad ; whereas, Pythagoras reſided in Italy * after the 


119* Teoragot ytν,Em dais v5rgos efeilo 
Ildeyogas Nun. I have, already, 
ſhewn ', upon another occaſion, that 
Livy makes Pythagoras to have lived 
above a hundred years after Numa. 
Our author has treated the character 


of Numa ſo fully, that I ſhall only 


add an obſervation of Livy, who, after 
he has proved the impoſſibility of his 
having been a diſciple of Pythagoras, 
ſays, that Numa had a mind fraught 
with native virtue, and rather formed 
by the ſevere diſcipline of the Sabines, 
which he calls * fetricam, and triſtem, 
than inſtructed in foreign ſciences. 
120+ Tlvfayogas de a 8 Thy rein 
oονũαα d e Trag. There is 
a note in Hudſon upon this occaſion, 
in which it is contended that we ſhould 
read E ncos uv, inſtead of wevlyogyy : 
This reading is, I find, ſupported -by 
1See the 88 annot. . i. e. 18, 
F B. iv. c. 1. 11D. e. 464% 


great authorities; by That of our Dod- 
well in particular. I cannot, however, 
acquieſce in the opinion of Gellius, on 
which, it is, in part, founded. He 
lays that Pythagoras tame into Italy 
in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus : 
But, we have ſeen®, from Livy, whoſe 
authority no man will let down ſo far 
as, even, to compare it with That of 
Gellius, that Pythagoras taught in 
Italy in the reign of Servius Tullius. 
Now, Servius Tullius, as we find by 
our p author, ſucceeded Tarquinius 

Priſcus, in the fourth year of the fiftieth 
Olympiad, and was flain by Tarqui- 
nius Superbus in the fourth year of 
the 1 ſixty firſt Olympiad. Between 
theſe two periods, therefore, Pytha- 
goras muſt have come into Italy. I 
know that Diogenes Laertius, in his 
life of Pythagoras, ſays he flouriſhed 


„B. xvii, c. 21. © See the 88 annot. 
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when the Romans called him to the bveteignty. © But, if 
I may give my own opinion, thoſe, who have written his 
hiſtory, ſeem to have laid hold of theſe two things, which 
are confeſſed on all hands, I mean the reſidence of Pytha- 
goras in Italy, and tlie wiſdom of Numa (for he is allowed 
by e every body to have been 4 wiſe man) and to have blended 
them rogerhes; : and, without examining, as I have now done, 

e periods of time, in Which they both flouriſhed, to Have 
made Numa a difcip le of Pythagoras. Unleſs any orie will 
ſu ppoſe there was cher Pythagoras, who taught philo- 
ſophy before the Samian, with whom Numa converſed. 
But I do not know how: this can be proved; ſince it is not 
ſupported, (as far as I know) by the teſtimony of any author 
of note, either Greek, or Roman. But J have bad 2 
of theſe things. * 

LX. When the perſon: 
to invite him to the e he, e. — 5 pra refuſed, | 
it, and perſiſted long i in his. reſolution not to accept the invi- 
tation: But, at the preſſing inſtance of his brothers, and, at 
laſt, of his father; who would not ſuffer him to reject the offer 
of ſo g great an honor, he conſented to be a king. As ſoon as 
the Neben, were informed of all this by the embaſſadors, 
chey conceived a a great affection for him, before they faw 


take care he mould loſe; his Aber eye: However, Ovid, in 8 Up the 
For he had, alread Yo loſt one at his building of this city, calls him e 
firſt entrance into Italy. The name celus with our author; p 


of the founder of Croton is written nue fur Argolico generatus Alemone P 
different ways, 11 different authors. Myſcelus, illus Diis acceptiſinus aevi. 


/  tMetamor. B. xv. 5. 9. 


him, 
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him, efteeming it as a. ſufficient argument of his wiſdom, 
that, while others valued royalty beyond meaſure, looking 
upon it as the ſource of happineſs, he alone deſpiſed it, as a 
ching of Imall value, ard unworthy bis attentien; And, 
when he approached the city, they met im upon the road 3 

and, with great applauſe, ſalutations, and other honors, 
conducted him' into the city. Aſter that, there was * an 


aſſembly of the peo 

e titre 30 Hie tent 
122 BxxAyoiar d ile ro cvvayfacyc, 

etc. In this election of Numa, we 


have all the formalities of enacting 


laws, anciently, practiſed. at Rome. 


At the election of Romulus, theſe 


could not be obſerved, becauſe the 
people were not divided by him into 
tribes, and curiae, till he was, actually, 
choſen king. The reader, therefore, 
will give me leave to examine theſe 
requiſites in paſſing laws; which I 
ſhall: do the rather, becauſe, in this 
examination, I ſhall have the aſſiſtance 
of Livy, who, contrary to his cuſtom, 
is very particular in every thing re- 
lating to the election of Numa. The 
firſt, and, indeed, the principal, ob- 
ject, to which I ſhall apply this inquiry, 
will be to conſider what the Roman 
hiſtorians underſtand (I ſpeak of the 
original conſtitution of the Romans) 
when they ſay, Patres auctores fiunt. 
All the modern writers, at leaſt, all I 
have ſeen, who have treated this ſub- 
ject, unanimouſly, agtee, that theſe 
words ſignify a decree, paſſed by the 
ſenate, which was, upon that, ſent to 
the people to be confirmed, or rejected, 


% es. , B. fl. E14. 


Vuze 


le, in which the tribes, di 
TI TS « 2 


l er : 10 ; 2TS31ITW 21993 SN 
manner, as with us, a bill, paſſed by 
the Lords, is ſent down to the Com- 
mons. This opinion, I find, is, alto, 
eſpouſed by Dr. Chapman, in his eſ- 
ſay on the Roman ſenate, in which, 
he treats this ſubject in a greater detail, 
than any other author, who has written 
upon it. I am ſenſible that the words, 
patres auctores, are very impoſing, and 
ſeem to imply, that the 5 firſt 
paſſed the bill (if I may uſe that ex · 
preſſion) which, it is ſuppoſed, was, 
after that, ſent down to the people: 
But I am miſtaken, if I do pot con- 
vince the . that —— I ſtill 
mean originally, were firſt paſſed by 
the people, and then ſent up to the 
ſenate. The firſt authority I ſhall 
3 1, really, think deciſive, 
11:/be That of our author, where, as 
we have ſeen, he ſays, in ſpeaking of 
the. rights of the people, as eſtabliſhed 
by Romulus, that, whatever was paſſed 
by a majority of the curiae, was ſent” 
up to the ſenate : Which cuſtom, * he 
ſays, was inverted in his time : . For 
then, the ſenate did not take cogni- 
zance of the votes of the people; but 
the people had an abſolute, power 
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their curiae, paſſed a vote in his favor; and the reſolution 
of the people being confirmed by the patrieians; ard, laſt 


over Thoſe of the ſenate. What, then, 


is the ſignification of theſe words, 
patres auffores finnt? To chis I halt 
anſwer, firſt, that, whatever the gram- 
marians may think, auction fignifies, 
very properly, @ fufporter of any thing, 
without being the propoſer of it. This 
ore by many authorities from 


T could pro 
the beſt writers ; but, I, dare ſay, That 
of Livy will be thought ſufficient : 
The paffage I fhal} quote relates to a 
tranſation, which 1 ſhall, preſently, 
be obliged. to take notice of upon an- 
other occaſion. The words of Livy, 
that concern the prefent queſtion, are 
theſe; ſeu, ut inventor legis Volerv, fic 
TLastorius, collegs jus, auctot quam re- 
tentior, = 17 wy 22 — 
propoſed this law t ore, an 
ore ſupported Tn conjunction 
with hirn, the year after. This verbal 
difficulty being removed, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to eotifirm what I have ſaid, by 
the form uſed at the election of Numa; 
which I ſhall lay before the reader in 
Livy's on words, in order to ſhew, 
that the original method of paſſing 
laws wes, firſt, for the fenate to make 
an order that fuch a thing ſhould be 
laid before the people; then, if the 
people willed, aud ordered it, f; vollem, 
fuberentque, it was carried up to the 
ſenate for their confitmatien; which 
confirmation the Latih authofs | 
by patres auctores fun, ald the Greek 
Writers, by ernvevs!. This form of 
proceed is defcribed, in all its 
tanches, by 7 Livy upon this ocea- 
x B. ii. c. 56. 


I. ix. c. 41. 


B. i. c. 17. # Dionyf. B. vii: & 59. P. 298. 


ſion; Tum interrex, consione advocatã; 
Au bomon, fauuſtum, feixyne fit, in- 
quit, Quiriles, Regem crrate; ita patri- 
bus uiſum eſt. Patres deinde, fi dignum, 
qui Lupo * numeretur, crea« 
ritis, auctores ant. Agreeably fo this 
method of enacting laws, 2 be 


un derſteod all the paſſuges in our au- 
thor, where he mentions a wevCvaruua 


of the ſenate; which means fio more 
than the original order, made by the 
ſenate, 10 refer ile matter to the people, 


ferre ad plebem; and not the actual 


paſſing a decree to be confirmed by 
the people; as Dr. Chapman, all 

T his method of all 
continued til} che inſtiration of 
the Tribata comitia, that were held 
without any previous order of the fe- 


firſt time theſe comria were, ever, 
held was in the affair of Coriolanus, 
in the year of Rome 263, and not in 
the 281% which Dr. Chapman 


the year 282, when Lucius Pinarius, 
and Publius Furius were conſuls: 
Fhis year, Publius Volero was choſen 


expreſs one of the tribunes, and * rogationent 


talit ad popalum ut plabeii magifttatus 
tributis comiciis ferm; or as * Dio- 
nyſſus expreſſes it, mor eroPrget if. 
tus dn gx ther apx,drptvier; play us ufo 
* Livy, B. ii. e. 56. 


of 
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of all, the augurs having reported that the heavenly figns 
were auſpicious, he entered upon the government. The 


en Ty6 Ogalgraxys ,., 1 ol Pwpacuct 
ung xargow, err THN STAETIKHN. 
There is ing here, chat tends to 
introduce the tributa comitia; the view 
of this regation being no more than 
that the plebeian fhould 


be choſen at thoſe comitia; which, of 


itſelf, ſeems to ſuppoſe them to have 
been, before, uſed, as I have ſhewn 
they, actually, were at the trial of 
Coriolanus. However, the ſenate, and 
patricians gave ſo great an tion 
to this rogation of Volero, that it 
3 for that year. The next year, 
Volero was re- elected, and one of his 
collegues was Laetorius, before- men- 
tioned, Appius Claudius, and Titus 
Quintius being conſuls: And, not- 
withſtanding the violence of Appi 

the law was enacted; and, as Livy 
lays, tum primum tributis comitiis creati 
tribuni ſunt ; and Dionyſius, more 
fully, ax" exery ru xęou r Twy > 
na: aeg, agxaugeria pegs vu 4 
in Xpors, & eur TE n THE ahAys 
erlag irarns ol Quailaas YnOuPoguew 
tunA nest. thing could be 


and the ſenate, all poſſible care was 
to be taken to render the eleftion of 
them i ent on the ſenate. This 
could only be effected by their being 
choſen in the ſributa comitia, in which, 
neither the previous vote of the ſenate, 
hn the farce of the TOO 
all patricians, were neceſlary, 
vote of the meaneſt citizen was of 
EB. ii, c. 58. 


more 
reaſonable than this law : For, as the intit 
tribunes were the repreſentatives of the 
people in all tranſactions between them 


4 B. ix. c. 49. 


equal weight with That of the greateſt 
patrician'.; which was a ri 
down to the people from the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of their government, when. 


every private citizen enjoyed the ſame: 


privilege in the curiala comitia, as they, 
now, did by this law, which enabled 
them to chuſe their plebeian magi- 
ſtrates in the * . 2 
original ri peop n 
. — a b the eſtabliſhment of 
the centuriata comitia, by Servius Tul- 
lius, as our author will, at large, in- 
form us. So that, this law rather con- 
firmed the in the right their 
. 
granted any new privilege. 
as to the reaſonableneſs, and, even, 
neceſſity of this law, Livy will explain 
it better than I can; Haud parua res, 
ſub titulo primd ſpecie minime atroci 
ferebatur; ſed quae patriciis omnem po- 
* clientium ſuffragia, creandi 
uos vellent tribunos, auferret. Dr. 
apman ſeems ſenſible, that, by this 
law, the people were reſtored to that 
equality, they were, conſtitutionally, 
| 1 yet contends that, 
* though this practice of paſſing laws in 
the tributa comitia was as unreaſonable, 
as it was unprecedented, upon the footing 
it firſt food, that is, as long as theſe were 
aſſemblies of the commons of Rome only,. 


from which the patricians, or nobles, 


were quite excluded, it was far from be- 
ing ſo, when they were admitted after- 
wards, I with the Doctor had told us 
when, and, upon what occaſion, the 
patricians, or nobles, as he calls them, 
eB. ü. e. 56. P. 312. 

__ Romans 
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Romans ſay this perſon undertook no military expedition; 
but that, being a pious and juſt man, he paſſed his whole 
reign in peace; and eſtabliſhed the beſt inſtitutions for the 
government of the city. They relate, alſo, many ſurpriſing 
things of him; attributing the effects of human wiſdom to 
the ſuggeſtions of the gods: For they, fabulouſly, affirm 
that a certain nymph, called Egeria, frequently viſited 


were admitted into theſe aſſemblies of 


the commmons, called comitia tributa, / 


from which, he ſays, they were firſt 
quite excluded: But this, I conceive, he 
will find it impoſſible to ſhew, for this 
reaſon, becauſe in fact, they never had 
been excluded from theſe aſſemblies 
of the commons, which were not, in 
their own nature, aſſemblies of the 
commons only, but aſſemblies of all 
the Roman citizens, patricians as well 
as plebeians ; as were alſo the comitia 
curiata, and centuriata : In the firſt of 
theſe, the Roman citizens voted in 
their curiae; in the latter, in their 
centuries; and, in the tributa comitia, 
they voted in their zr:ibes; and the 
majority of the tribes carried it in 
theſe comitia, as the majority of the 
curiae, and of the centuries carried it 
in the other two comtia. Now, it is 
certain, that every Roman citizen, pa- 
trician, and plebeian, belonged to 
ſome tribe, or other; and, conſe- 
quently, every Roman citizen, whether 
he was a patrician, or a plebeian, had 
a right to vote in his own tribe, when 
the tributa comitia, were held. Theſe 
facts are inconteſtable. The reaſon, 
therefore, that induced the people to 
pals this law was, not to prevent the 


patricians from- being preſent at, and 
voting in, the tributa comitia ; which, 
by their conſtitution, was impracti- 
cable; but, to ſecure the election of 
their plebeian magiſtrates from the 
influence, not the preſence, of the pa- 
tricians; as they had, before, tranſ- 
ferred the trial of Coriolanus from the 
centuriata comitia, to the tributa ; ſince, 
as the patricians, and the equites, to- 
gether with the richeſt plebeians, com- 
poſed the 98 centuries of the firſt claſs, 
that is, a majority. of the whole num- 
ber of 193 5 centuries, they might, if 
they had agreed, have acquitted Co- 
riolanus, had his crimes appeared ever 
ſo flagrant. | | 

123. He. No ſyſtematical reſi- 
gion, ever, pretended to make its for- 
tune without the aſſiſtance of miracles: 
This has been, very well, underſtood 
from the Aegyptians, and all, who 
borrowed their religion from them, 
either in whole, or in part, down to the 
French prophets, in the beginning of 
this century. No miracles are requilite 
to provethe exiſtence, the infinite pow- 
er, the infinite wiſdom, and the infinite 
goodneſs of the GREAT CREATOR, and 
PRESERVER of all things; Infinite 
perfections! which our faculties are 


5 Dionyſ. B. vii. c. 59. 


him, 
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him, and inſtructed him in the W art of reighing. Others 
aſſert, that it was not a nymph, but one of the Muſes; and 
that this was manifeſt to every one: For they ſay, that 
mankind being, as may well be ſuppoſed, incredulous at 
firſt, and looking on the account relating to the goddeſs, 
as fictitious, he, with intent to give the unbelievers an 
evident proof of his commerce with this divinity, purſuant 
to her direction, made uſe of the following device: He in- 
vited to his houſe a great many of the Romans, all men of 
worth; and, having ſhewn them his apartments very ill 
provided with furniture, but, particularly, with every thing, 
that is neceſſary to entertain a numerous company, he 
ordered them to depart at that time, but invited them to 
ſupper in the evening; and, when they came at the ap- 

pointed hour, he ſhewed them rich beds, and fide boards 
covered with cups of exquiſite workmanſhip 5 and, when 


too limited to comprehend, but not to 


acknowledge: The wonderful order 


of nature alone leads us, irreſiſtibly, to 
this acknowledgment ; and miracles, 
which are underſtood to be ſo many 
interruptions of this order, can prove 
nothing they are deſigned to prove, 
ſo effectually, as the continuance of 
this admirable frame proves its EAT 
AuTKOR. And Chriſtians ought not to 
lay too great a ſtreſs on miracles, ſince 


they are taught, by the > Old teſtament, 


that they have been wrought, and, by 
the i New, that they will be wrought, 
by impoſtors, 

124+ Bacinaxy oa. This wiſdom of 


kings, or the art of reigning, is a 


W Exod, c. vii. y. 11. and 22. c. viii. V. 7. 


ſcience, above all others, of the great- 
eſt conſequence to mankind; ſince 
their happineſs will be, always, pro- 
portionate to the degree, in which this 
ſcience is poſſeſſed by their chief ma- 
Pu. This ſpirit * David prays 
or, according to the Septuagint, and 


the Vulgate ; wvrvual, HTEMONIK.2 


guete pt; Spirituprincipaliconfirma me. 
In Hebrew, tue MYIY which ſigni- 
fies @ prophetic, or, rather, à propber, 
ſpirit. I am ſorry to ſee this noble 
prayer from a prince debaſed in our 
tranſlation of the Bible; Stabliſh me 
with thy free ſpirit. "Io 4 

195* Ergwpry* oily. Heſychius. 


* Pſalm li. y. 12; 


they | | 


i Mat. c. xxiv. J. 24. 


— di itatb.. «< * 
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in this, he followed the examp 
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they were at table, he gave them an entertainment conſiſt- 
ing of all ſorts of meats, ſuch a one as it was not caly for 
any man in thoſe days to have prepared in a long time. 
The Romans were aſtoniſhed at every thing they ſaw; and 


from that time, they entertained a firm belief that ſome 


goddeſs converſed with him. 
LXI. But thoſe, who baniſh every thing that is fabulous 


from hiftory, fay that the report concerning Egeria was 


were poſſeſſed with a fear of the gods, they might pay 
a greater regard to him; and, willingly, receive the laws 
he was cnafting, as derived from cher: They add, that, 
le of the Greeks; and imi- 
tated the wiſdom both of Minos, the Cretan, and of Ly- 
curgus, the Lacedaemonian. Of whom the farft laid he 
converſed with Jupiter; and, gaing, frequently, to the 
Dictaean mountain, in which the Cretan fables ſay, that 
Jupiter, newly born, was brought up by the Curetes, he 
uſed to deſcend into a holy cave; p41 having compoſed 
his laws there, he produced them, affirming that he had 
received them from Jupiter: And Lycurgus, going to 
Delphi, ſaid he formed his ſyſtem of laws by the direction 
of Apollo. But, being ſenſible that an accurate account of 
the fabulous hiſtories, and, particularly, of ſuch as are at- 
tributed to the gods, would require a long diſcuſſion, I ſhall 
omit it, and lay before the reader the benefits, which the 
Romans ſeem to have received from the government of this 
perion, according to the information I have procured from 

the 


the hiſtories of their country. But I ſhall, firſt, give an 
account of the great diſturbances, with which the eity of 
Rome was agitated before his acceſſion to the throne. 


poſſeſſion of the whole power of the commonwealth, and, 
having retained it during one year, as I have ſaid, began to 
diſagree among themſelves, and fall into factions; while one 
part of them contended for pre-eminence, and the other for 
equality: For the Alban ſenators, who, together with Ro- 
mulus, had planted the colony, pretended, not only, upon 
delivering their opinions firſt, and enjoying the greateſt 
honors ; but, alſo, on being courted by the new comers : On 
the athee fide, ſuch of hoes as had been afterwards admitted 
among the patricians, inſiſted that they ought not to be 
ſhut out from any honors, or be in a worſe condition than 
the others: This was, particularly, urged by the Sabines, 
who, in virtue of the treaty, entered into between Romulus, 


and Tatius, were, equally, intitled to all the privileges of 


the city with the ancient inhabitants, for which they had 
made an ample return, The ſenate being, thus, divided, 
their clients, alſo, formed themſelves into two parties, and 
each joined their reſpective factions. There were among 
the common people not a few, lately, admitted into the 
number of the citizens; who, having never aſſiſted Ro- 


mulus in any of his wars, had been veglected by him, and : 


126+ Maaisa d ooo Tv Tab), etc. mentators to reſtore it, have proved 
This period is ſo much . corrupted, uſeleſs. 
that all the endeavours of the com- 


Vol. I. „ 5 not 
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LXII. After the death of Romulus, the ſenate being in 


| 
| 
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not ſuffered to partake either in the diſtribution of lands, or 
in the booty he had taken. Theſe, having no ſettlement, 
but, being poor, and vagabonds, were, by neceſſity, enemies 
to their ſuperiors, and ripe for innovation. Numa, having 
found the city in this ferment, firſt relieved the poor, by 
diſtributing among them ſome ſmall part both of thoſe 
lands, which had been in the poſſeſſion of Romulus, and of 
thoſe, that belonged to the public: After that, he reconciled 
the patricians; not by depriving the founders of the city of 
any thing they were in poſſeſſion of; but, by beſtowing 
ſome other honors on the new-comers : And, having adapted 
the whole body of the people, like an inſtrument, to the 
ſole conſideration of the public good; and enlarged the 
circuit of the city, by the addition of the Quirinal hill (for, 
till that time, it was not incloſed with a wall) he turned 
his thoughts to other inſtitutions, labouring to inculcate theſe 
two things, by the advantage of which he conceived the 
city would become flouriſhing and great: The firſt, Piety ; | 
by informing his ſubjects that the gods are the givers, and 
preſervers of all good things to mortal men: And the other, 
Juſtice ; from which he ſhewed them, that the poſſeſſors 
even of thoſe advantages the gods beſtow, derive an honeſt 
enjoyment of them. 

LXIII. But I ſhall not enter into the detail of every law, 
and every inſtitution, by which he carried each of theſe to 
a great perfection; as fearing the length of ſuch a diſcuſſion; 
and, at the ſame time, not finding it neceſſary to a Greek 
hiſtory. However, I ſhall give a ſummary account of the 
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principal things; and of ſuch, as are proper to unfold the 
whole deſign of this perſon, beginning with the regulations, 
that concern divine worſhip. Thoſe rites, therefore, which 
he found eſtabliſhed by Romulus, whether ſupported by 
cuſtoms, or laws, he left untouched, looking upon them all 
as the beſt inſtitutions : But, whatever he thought omitted 
by him, he added; conſecrating many places to thoſe gods, 
who had, hitherto, received no honors; erecting many 
altars, and temples, and inſtituting feſtivals in honor of each; 
appointing prieſts to take care of thoſe feſtivals; and enacting 
laws concerning purifications, ceremonies, and expiations; 
and many other rites, and honors, in greater number than 
are to be found in any other city, either Greek, or Barba- 
rian, even in Thoſe, that value themſelves the moſt upon 
their piety. He, alſo, ordered that Romulus himſelf, as one, 
who had been above the condition of mortal men, ſhould 
be honoured, under the name of Quirinus, with a temple, . 
and annual facrifices : For, while the Romans were yet in 
doubt, whether the will of heaven, or human treachery 
had been the cauſe of his diſappeating, a certain perſon, + 
whoſe name was Julius, deſcended from Aſcanius, who 
employed himſelf in agriculture, and a man of an irrepre- 
henſible life, and above the ſuſpicion of telling an untruth 
for the ſake of his private advantage, going into the forum, 
ſaid, that, as he was coming to town, he ſaw Romulus de- 
parting from the city all armed ; and that, drawing near to 
him, he heard him ſay theſe words, © Julius, acquaint the 
Romans with this from me; that, having finiſhed my 
X x 2 mo 
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© mortal life; the genius, to whom I was allotted at my 
« birth, is conducting me to the gods, and that I am 
Quirinus.“ Numa, having reduced his whole ſyſtem of 
religious laws into writing, divided them into eight parts ; 
that being the number of the different claſſes of religious 
rites. - | 
LXIV. The firſt diviſion of theſe holy rites he aſſigned 
to the thirty Curiones, who, as I ſaid, performed the public 
ſacrifices for the members of the curiae. The ſecond, to 
thoſe the Greeks. call, ETeparnÞopor, Crown-bearers, and the 
Romans, Flamines; to whom, from their wearing caps, and 
veils, which they wear to this day, and call them, Flam- 
mea, they give the name beforementioned. The third, to 
the commanders of the Celeres, who, ſerving in the quality 
both of horſe, and foot, compoſed, as I faid, the king's 
guard: For theſe, alſo, performed certain appointed rites. 
The fourth, to the interpreters of heavenly ſigns, whoſe 
province it is to determine what they portend, both to 
127 Oai⁰ias-. This, I dare ay, is tended the civil war between Pompey, 


the true reading; becauſe flammeum and Caeſar, when he comes to the 
was the name of the flame-coloured veil flamines, ſays, 


worne both by the Flamines, and brides. 
Varro, like our author, derives the 
name of flamen, from this veil ; quod 
in Latio capite velato erant ſemper. The 
wines, here ſaid to have been worne by 
the flamines, was called, in Latin, a- 
pex. ® Lucan, in ſpeaking of the pro- 
ceſſion, performed by the ſeveral prieſts 
at Rome by the direction of Aruns, to 
expiate the horrid omens, that por- 


L. iv. De Ling. Lat. 


Et tollens apicem generoſo vertice amen. 
Theſe apices were in ſhape very like 


a mitre. If St. Peter was ever at 
Rome, he muſt have ſeen theſe mitres 
upon the heads of the famines ; which 
was, no doubt, a good reaſon for him, 
and might have been a good reaſon 
for his ſucceſſors, never to wear one. 


" B, i. J. 604. 
private 
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private perſons, and to the public; whom, from one branch 
of the ſpeculations belonging to their art, the Romans call 
Augures ; and we ſhould. call them, Orwyorokuc, Sooth/ayers 
by the means of birds : Thele are ſkilled in all forts of divi- 
nation in uſe among them; whether founded on ſigns 
appearing in the heavens, the air, or on the earth. The 


fifth, he aſſigned to the virgins, who are the guardians of 
the holy fire, and who are called by them, from the goddeſs 


they ſerve, Yefals ; Numa being the firſt perſon, who built 


a temple at Rome to Veſta, and appointed virgins to be her 
prieſteſſes: Concerning whom my ſubject requires that I 
ſhould give an account, which ſhall be ſhort, and contain, 
only, ſuch things, as are moſt neceſſary to be known: For 
this matter deſerves an inquiry, and many Roman hiſtorians 
have thought it worthy to be inquired into in this place; 
but thoſe authors, who have not, diligently, examined the 
cauſes of this inſtitution, have publiſhed trifling accounts 
concerning it. 

LXV. Some aſcribe the building of this temple to- Ro- 
mulus, looking upon it as a thing not to be imagined that 
a public temple of Veſta ſhould not, at firſt, be built in a 
city, founded by a man ſkilled in divination, particularly, 
fince the founder had been brought up at Alba, where there 
was an ancient temple of this goddeſs, and that his mother 
had been her prieſteſs : They add, that religious worſhip. 
being of two ſorts, the firſt public, and common to all the 
citizens; and the other, private, and appropriated to parti- - 
cular families, Romulus "wes, ON both theſe accounts, under a 


neceſ- 
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neceſſity of worſhiping this goddeſs : For they ſay, that 
nothing is more neceſſary to men than a public temple of 
Veſta; nor any thing more nearly concerning Romulus, as 
the beit of his family, he being deſcended from thoſe, who 
brought the worſhip of this goddeſs from Ilium, and his 
mother having been her prieſteſs. Thoſe, therefore, who, 
for theſe reaſons, aſcribe the building of this temple to 
Romulus, rather than to Numa, ſeem, in general, to have 
reaſon to ſay that, when the city was building, a temple of 
Veſta ought, firſt of all, to have been erected ; particular] 7 
by a man, not unſkilled in religious knowledge. But, as 
to theſe particulars, which relate to the building of the 
preſent temple, and to the virgins, who are the prieſteſſes 
of this goddeſs, they ſeem to have been ignorant. For nei- 
ther did Romulus conſecrate to the goddeſs this place, where 
the holy fire is preſerved 3 of which this is a ſtrong proof, 
that it is without the city of Rome, called four ſquare, 
which he ſurrounded with a wall ; whereas, all men place 
the chmmon temple of Veſta in the beſt part of the city, 
but none without the walls: Neither did he appoint the 
ſervice of the goddeſs to be performed by virgins ; remem- 
bering, in my opinion, the adventure, that befel his mother, 
who, while ſhe was ſerving the goddeſs, loſt her virginity ; 
as if he was ſenſible that the remembrance of this domeſtic 
misfortune would render him an improper perſon to puniſh, 
according to the laws of his country, any of the prieſteſſes 

he ſhould find to have been deflowered. For this reaſon, 


therefore, he did neither build a common temple 'to Veſta, 
| nor 
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nor appoint virgins to be her prieſteſſes But, having erected 
a temple for each of the thirty curiae, in which the members 


of it ſacrificed, he appointed the chiefs of the curiae to be 


the prieſts of thoſe temples; in which, he imitated the 
cuſtoms of the Greeks, that are ſtill obſerved in the moſt 
ancient cities: For their ITev]aveiz are temples, which are 
ſerved by the chief magiſtrates of the cities. 

LXVI. Numa, after his acceſſion to the government; did 
not remove the particular temples belonging to the curiae, 
but erected one temple common to them all, between the 
Capitoline, and Pallantine hills: For both theſe hills had, 
already, been incompaſſed with one wall; the forum, in 


which this temple was built, lying be n He: 
alſo, enacted, that the keeping of the holy things, according 


to the cuſtom eſtabliſhed among the Latines, ſhould be 
committed to virgins. There is ſome doubt what it is, 


that is kept i in this temple; ; and, for what reaſon, the care 


of it is given to virgins : Some affirming that nothing is pre- 
ſerved there but the fire, which is viſible to all the world; and 


they, very reaſonably, make the cuſtody of it to be committed 


to virgins, rather than to men; becauſe fire being incorrupt, 


and a virgin undefiled, the chaſteſt of all mortal things 


muſt be agreeable to the pureſt of thoſe, that are divine: 
And they look upon the fire to be conſecrated to Veſta ; 


becauſe that 1 being the earth, and placed in the 


18. Or, V1 7% 20a N Otoe, xa, Tor pueroy Copernicus was not the author of his 


xaleXuoc To x00 pos TOTO. I cannot con- ſyſtem, which, he ſays, was knows? 


ceive how le Jay could find any reaſon long before him-in Italy. It is plain 
to conclude from this paſſage that that the ſyſtem, here ſpoken of, which 
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center of the univerſe, ſhe lights up thoſe fiery meteors, that 
are ſeen in the air. However, ſome ſay that, beſides the 
fire, there are ſome holy things in the temple of this goddeſs, 
which are kept ſecret from the vulgar, and, with which, 
both the prieſts, and the virgins are acquainted: This they 
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ſupport with no ſmall probability, by what happened at the 
burning of the temple, during the firſt Punic war between 
the Romans, and the Carthaginians concerning Sicily : For 
the temple being on fire, and the virgins flying from it, one 
of the pontifs, Lucius Caecilius, called Metellus, a conſular 
perſon, the fame, who adorned, with a hundred and thirty 
eight captive elephants, that memorable triumph, with which 
he had been honoured for having defeated the Carthaginians 
in Sicily, neglecting his own ſafety for the ſake of the public 
good, ventured to force his way through the flames; and, 
ſnatching up the holy things, which the virgins had aban- 
doned, ſaved them from the fire: For which, he received 
great honors from his fcllow-citizens ; as. the inſcription 
upon his ſtatue in the capitol teſtifies. Upon the founda- 


places the earth in the center of our 


| help taking notice of an opinion con- 
lanets, was, afterwards, embraced 


cerning comets, aſcribed by ® Plutarch 


by Ptolemy, not by Copernicus, who 
places the ſun there. There is no 
doubt but the opinion, preſently, 
mentioned, that fiery meteors are pro- 
duced by the exhalations of the earth 
is very philoſophical ; much more ſo 
than That of Ariſtotle, who attributes 
the birth of comers to thoſe exhala- 
tions, Tyv © THF Ene cus vet ce 
d.&rvooy OV5 Rom And here I cannot 


to the Pythagoreans, which the great 
Sir Iſaac Newton has adopted. Theſe 
philoſophers, he ſays, held that comets 


were ſtars, or planets, that did nor 


appear always, but periodically, and 
at ſtated times. Tay aro IIb Tives 
ue &582% Pariv eivai toy Rn tw wh Ret 


@ atuivoptveur, dia Twos os Weir uevs Rg 
wee rod inws avalihncsluy, 
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tion of this fact, which is allowed, they build ſome conjec- 
tures of their own : Some affirming that theſe holy things 
are part of Thoſe, which were preſerved in Samothrace ; 
Dardanus having removed them, out of that iſland, into the 
city he himſelf built; and that Aeneas, when he fled from 
Troas, brought then together with the other holy things, 
into Italy. But others ſay it is the Palladium, that fell from 
heaven, the ſame that was in the poſſeſſion of the Hienſes, 
which Aeneas, being acquainted with it, bronght into Italy, 
the Achaians having ſtolen away the counterfeit : Concern- 
ing which, a great deal has. been ſaid both by. poets, and 
hiſtorians. However, I find, by very many circumſtances, 
that, not only the fire, but ſome other holy things, unknown 
to the vulgat, are kept by the virgins: But, what they are, 
I ſhall neither give myſelf leave, curiouſly, to inquire, nor 
adviſe any other 1 to do ſo, who is deſirous to eee 
the religious reverence he owes to the gods. 

is, Who ſerve the goddets, were, ori- 
y. four; and elected by the kings, to the 
laws eſtabliſhed by Numa: ut, afterwards, from the mul- 
tiplicity of their. functions, their number was enereaſed to 
29 fix, and has ſo remained to this day : They live in the 
temple of the goddeſs , Into which none are hindered from 
entering in the day time; but it is not lawful for any man 


LXVII. The virgin 


129+ Ek. Theſe nuns, who have 
multiplied ſo much ſince, never ex- 
ceeded the number of fix to the time 
of their abolition by Theodoſius, who, 
it is well known, drove thee prieſteſſes, 
and all the heathen prieſts out of their 


Vol. I. 


temples. The reaſon I have to think 
their number was never encreaſed be- 
yond ſix is drawn from a medal of 
Fauſtina the younger, and Julia, the 
wife of Severus, in which, no more 
than ſix veſtals are repreſented. 
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their prieſthood: And ſome, though very few, have done 
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to remain there in the night: They are under a neceſſity 
of continuing unmarried during the ſpace of thirty years; 
which time they employ in offering ſacrifices, and perform- 
ing other rites, ordained by the law : During the firſt ten 
years, their duty was to learn their functions; in the ſecond 
ten, to perform them; and, during the remainder of their 
time, to teach others. After the expiration of the term of 
thirty years, nothing hindered ſuch as defired it from marry- 
ing, upon quitting their * veils, and the other enſigns of 


this, the end of whole lives has not been ſo very happy, as 
to tempt others to imitate them : So that, the reſt, looking 
upon their calamities as ominous, remain virgins in the 
temple of the goddeſs till their death; and, then, the 
pontifs, again, chuſe another to ſupply the vacancy, 


130+ Ertuhal. I have tranſlated 
theſe, Veils; becauſe the veſtals, really, 
wore veils, called in Latin, - /ufbula, 
which are thus deſcribed by Feſtus : 
Suffibulum eſt veſtimentum album, prae- 
textum, quadrangulum, oblongum, quod 
in capite virgines veſtales, cum ſacrifi- 
cant, ſemper habere ſolent ;\ idgue fibuls 
comprebenditur. Almoſt all nuns wear 
theſe, or ſomething, very nearly, an- 
ſwering this deſcription. » Gellius 
quotes Antiſtius Labeo, a man of 
great learning, in the time of Auguſ- 
tus, for many particulars relating to the 


veſtals; among the reſt, that they could 


not be admitted under ſix, nor above 

ten years of age. I imagine, becauſe it 

was neceſſary they ſhould be virgins. 
131» Amodervvla Capilur Was the 
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been inſulted, as ſne was going home. 
This honor, and ſecurity they received 


r Tis avicov amo Jeans mans iontgar oixads 


term appropriated to this election, 
which was performed in the following 
manner: The pontifex maximus 
choſ® twenty virgins, who, in an aſ- 
ſembly of the peo le, drew lots which. 
of them ſhould — the deceaſed 
veſtal; and the virgin, upon whom 
the lot fell, was taten by the pontifex 
maximus, capiebatur. Among the o- 
ther honors enjoyed by the veſtals, 
each had a lictor to attend her, when 
ſhe went out; one of them having 


in the triumvirate of Octavianus, An- 
tony, and Lepidus, Tai re a. 
berors (sd coxav) paCiuxu tw ixasy xe Na. 


£T&visra ehre xa vi. 
q4 Dion. B. xlvii. p. 385. 


They 
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They receive many diſtinguiſhing honors from their country, 
by which the deſire of children, and of marriage is taken 
away: They are, alſo, ſubject to great puniſhments in caſe 
of delinquency; which, by the law, the pontifs are ap- 
pointed both to inquire into, and puniſh: Thoſe veſtals, 
who commit leſſer crimes, they whip with rods: But, if 
they ſuffer themſelves to be debauched, they are delivered 
up, by the pontifs, to the moſt ſhameful, and the moſt 
miſerable death. For, while they are yet alive, they are 
carried upon a bier, with all the formality of a funeral, their 
friends, and relations attending them with lamentations: 
Being arrived at the gate, Collina, they are placed in a 
'3: ſubterraneous cell, prepared within the walls, in their 


132* Fig oyxov Viro tyuv xaltoxivaruroy. 
Plutarch, in his life of Numa, ſays 
that, in this cave, there was a bed, a 
burning lamp, a little bread, water, 
milk, and honey : For which he gives 
this reaſon ; that they left theſe ſmall 
ſupports of life there, to avoid the 
abomination of ſtarving a perſon, who 
had been conſecrated with the greateſt 
formalities. But the Greeks, from 
whom this notion is ſuppoſed to have 
been derived, looked upon the ſtarving 
any perſon, whether conſecrated, or 
not, to bring a curſe upon the public: 
And this is the reaſon, given by Creon, 
for a ſmall ſupport of lite, to the chorus 
in Sophocles, when he declares his de- 
ſign of ** to death his niece An- 
tigone in the ſame manner, for having 
performed funeral rites to her brother 
Polynices, contrary to his edict *. 

Ayuv tenhẽt erb av y Be ger, 

Kęo d wilgud es car er xalwgvyt, 


In Antigone, y. 784. 


Hogene roculor dg ayer porey wood erg, 
| Ons pro pcs marr ViexQuyn woAg, 
The crime, for which theſe poor crea- 
tures were, ſo dreadfully, puniſhed, 
was called Inceſt, Notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of the puniſhment, many of 
the veſtals were tried, and found guilty 
of a crime, which the. ſuperſtition of 
their country, not nature, had made 
ſo heinous, One inſtance of this kind 
I ſhall mention from * Livy, becauſe 
it gives great light to the paſſage now 
before us: Eo anno, Minucia, veſtalis 


fatto judicio, viva ſub terram, ad portam 


Collinam, dextra via ftrata, defoſſa Sce- 
lerato campo. Credo ab inceſto id ei 
loco nomen faflum, The reader will 
obſerve that this place, though called 
campus, was within the walls of the 
city, eos re, as our author ſays, 
which 1s confirmed by the teſtimony 
of many other writers, | 


B. viii. c. 15. 


7 


funeral 


„ e 


KIOE 
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ulchral column, funeral rites, 


funeral attire, without any ſep 
or other cuſtomary ſolemnities, There ſeem to be many 
indications of the prieſteſs, who does not perform the holy 
functions with purity ; but the prineipal 
of the fire, which the Romans dread above all misfortunes, 
looking upon it, from whatever cauſe it proceeds, as an 
portends the deſtruction of their city; and 
they bring fire again into the temple with many expiatory 
rites; but concerning theſe, I ſhall ſpeak in a proper place. 

LXVII. However, it is, alſo, well worth relating, in 
what manner this goddeſs has maniteſted herſelf in favor of 


omen, that 


133" Kolayyos many es To itgov. 
t Plutarch ſays that, when this fire 
happened tc be extinguiſhed, they 
held it unlawful to ſupply it with com- 
mon fire, but made uſe of veſſels, 
which had the ſame effect with burn- 


ing glaſſes; and, thus, they procured, 


this new fire from the ſun. This is 
what the emperor ” Julian calls « nay 
©aoys in his oration in praiſe of the 
ſun, which he erects into a divinity ; 
which oration is written, like all his 
works, with great elegance, great 


learning, and great ſuperſtition. And 


it may well be wondered that a Ro- 
man emperor, ſo bigotted to the moſt 
ridiculous tenets of the Pagan ſyſtem, 
and, perſonally, abuſed by the Chri- 


ſtian writers, contented himſelf with 
forbidding them to keep open ſchools: 


But it ſeems, he ſuffered his philoſo- 
phy, in which he ſhews himſelf a great 
proficient, to influence his conduct, 
though it could not influence his re- 


t Life of Numa. Oration 4.  Epiſt, 49, 


relate to the Chriſtians, and Jews, both 


is the extinction 


ligion; and was ſo far from reviving 
the dreadful perſecutions of his pre- 
deceſſors, that, in a letter to Arſacius, 
the high prieſt of Galatia, among o- 
ther orders relating to his conduct, 
and to That of the prieſts under his 
Juriſdiction, he commands him to erect 
public houſes in every city for the 
reception of ſtrangers of all religions, 
as well as his own: " ZEevoJdoy ea xab” 
zn Wo, x&la5y00v Tvera, ir au- 
wow of Zev0s TYs wag , Oiharlewnins, 
8 h ile gas ], GAAG Kot GAAWy 
o51s ov denn xerunlwu, It muſt be ob- 
ſerved that the others, he ſpeaks of 
here, who were to have an equal benefit 
of this charity with the Pagans, muſt 


which he mentions a few lines after ; 
becaule there were only three religions 
profeſſed by the ſubjects of the Roman 
empire; that 1s, Chriſtianity, Pagan- 
iſm, and Judaiſm, * 1 905 


thoſe 
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thoſe virgins, who have been, falſely, accuſed: For theſe 


things, however incredible they may be, meet with credit 
among the Romans; and their hiſtories are full of them. 
I am ſegſible that the profeſſors of the atheiſtical philoſophy, 
if that deſerves the name of philoſophy, who turn all the 
manifeſtations of the gods, which have happened either 
among the Greeks, or Barbarians, into ridicule, will, alſo, 
laugh at theſe relations, and attribute them to the fictions 
of men; as if none of the gods concern themſelves in any thing 
relating to mankind : However, thoſe, who do not diſcharge 
the gods from the care of human affairs; but, after many 
inquiries, hold that they are favourable to the good, and 
averſe to the wicked, will not look, even, upon theſe ma- 
nifeſtations, as incredible. It is ſaid that, once, the fire 
being extinguiſhed through ſome careleſſneſs of Aemilia, 
who had, then, the care of it, and had intruſted it to an- 
other virgin, who was, newly, choſen into their number, 
and, then, learning her duty; the whole city was in great 
diſorder, and an inquiry made by the pontifs, whether 
ſome defilement of the prieſteſs might not have occaſioned 
the extinction of the fire. Upon this, they ſay that Aemilia, 
who was innocent, but diſtracted at what had happened, 
ſtretched out her hands to the altar, and, in the preſence of 
the prieſts, and the reft of the virgins, ſaid, © O Veſta, 
« tutelary goddeſs of this city, if, during the ſpace of near 
« thirty years, I have performed the holy functions to thee, 
« with holineſs and juſtice, and have preſerved a pure mind, 


134˙ AN. AMatur, Qeugus. Heſychius. | 
” FEY 


my —— — — 
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« and a chaſte body, appear in my defence, and aſſiſt me; 
e and do not ſuffer your prieſteſs to die the moſt miſerable 
< of all deaths: But, if I have been guilty of any impiety, 
let my puniſhment expiate the guilt of the city. Having 
faid this, ſhe tore off a piece of the linen garment Ihe had 
on, and threw it upon the altar: After this prayer, they ſay, 
that, from the aſhes, which had been long cold, and re- 
tained no ſpark of fire, a great flame ſhone forth. through 
the linen; fo that, the city did not ſtand in need either of 
expiations, or of a new fire. 

LXIX. But, what I am going to relate, is ſtill more 
wonderful, and more like a fable. They ſay that ſome- 
body, having, falſely, accuſed one of the virgins, whoſe 
name was Tucia; and being unable to object to her the 
extinction of the fire, he ſupported his accuſation by falſe 
inductions drawn from probable conjectures, and teſtimonies : | 
And that the virgin, being ordered to make her defence, 
| faid, only, this, that ſhe would clear herſelf from the ac- 
cuſation by her actions; and, having ſaid this, and called 
upon the goddeſs to be her guide, ſhe proceeded to the 
Tiber, the pontifs conſenting, and all the citizens attending 
her: When ſhe came to the river, ſhe was ſo hardy as. to 
undertake a thing, which, of all others, is looked upon as 
impoſſible, even, to a * proverb; and, having taken water 
out of the river in an empty ſieve, and carried it as far as 


135. To wepapiaouercy, The Greek by Plato; a vdoe Peper, To 
proverb, here alluded to, is mentioned carry water in a eve. i 


* IIe. rode. B. ii. 


the 
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the forum, ſhe poured it out at the feet of the pontifs. 
After which, they ſay, her accuſer, though great inquiry 
was made after him, could never be found, either alive, or 
dead. But, though I have, yet, many things to ſay con- 
cerning the manifeſtations of this goddeſs, I look upon 
what has been, already, ſaid, as ſufficient. | N 

LXX. The ſixth branch of his religious inſtitutions was 
attributed to Thoſe the Romans call Salii, whom Numa 
himſelf appointed out of the patricians, chuſing twelve 
young men of the moſt graceful appearance. The holy things, 
belonging to their order, are depoſited on the Palatine hill, 
and they themſelves are called Palatini: For the Agonenſes, 
by ſome, called the Collini Sali, the repoſitory of whoſe 
holy things is on the Colline hill, were inſtituted after 
Numa, by Hoſtilius, king of the Romans, in purſuance of 
a vow he had made in the war againſt the Sabines. All 
theſe Salii are a kind of dancers, and fingers of hymns, in 
praiſe of the gods of war. Their feſtival falls out about the 
time of the Panathenaca, in what they call the month of 
March, being performed at the expence. of the city, and 


136. Pogly duni. Here again, the 
Latin tranſlators have miſled their 
followers: Portus has ſaid 4 toto po- 
pulo publice celebrantur; and le Jay, 
que tout le peuple celebre : Sylburgius, 
agiturque publice, and M. , elle ſe 
fait publiquement. But the misfortune 
is, that none of theſe verſions, or rather, 
neither of them, gives the ſenſe of 
ane ioely ;; which ſignifies a feſti- 
val performed at the expence of the pub- 


ic; and, according to this ſignifica- 
tion, the word du is explained 
by Heſychius : Aypdleay leg, eie & Jv- 
pela dideuci i wee. This feſtival of 
the Ancilia ſtands in the old Roman 
calendar on the kalends of March. 
There were two feſtivals at Athens 
called “ Ila ,, one celebrated 
every year, and the other, every fifth 
year; theſe were called uiyaae Ilave- 
dv arc. | 


7 Harpocration in Harabmasa. 


con- 
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continues ſeveral days; during which, they proceed dancing 
through the city to the forum, and the capitol, and to 
many other private, and public places. They wear em- 
broidered veſts, on which, are girded “ brazen breaſt- plates, 
and, over theſe veſts, are buttoned robes, ſtriped with 
ſcarlet, and bordered with purple, which they call Trabeae : 
This garment is peculiar to the Romans, and a mark of 
great honor. On their heads; they wear what they call, 
Apices, which are high caps, contracted into the ſhape of a 
cone; which the Greeks call KugSzoin, High-crowned- 
caps. They have each of them a ſword hanging at their 
girdle; and, in their right hands, they hold a f pear, or a 
wand, or ſome ſuch thing; and, in their left, a Thracian 


137+ XaAxyais pleas. So it muſt be 
read with the Vatican manuſcript, and 


riot'urleas, as it ftands in all the edi- 


tions. The ſenſe of uiee will be ex- 
plained by Livy, whoſe deſcription of 
the dreſs of theſe Salii is, word for word, 


the ſame with That given by our 


author: Tanicaegue pifiae inſigne de- 


dit, et ſuper tunicam aeneum pectori 


regumen. The Latin tranſlators have 
rendered yuilea:, in this place, baltei, 
whom le Jay has followed, and called 
them, des Baudriers. But it appears from 
Homer that theſe belts were different 
from breaſt plates; the lower part of 
which laſt was faſtened by ftrings, that 
went round the middle. Thus Mene- 
laus, after he was 'wounded by Pan- 
darus, ſays to his brother Agamem- 
non, 


Z B. i. c. 20. 


Bey NAA waged 
Eipvoale dus Tt waraoxoc, u de 
Zaun xt, VMITPH, m xankns Keen avdpice 
Upon which occafion, . uiley is thus de- 
{cribed by the Greek Nhaltalt 5 X&Axy 
At He, hv Corso % Tov Kevtavas Xapy 
2 Neονο arPakagts. NI. * has tranſ- 
lated the word with great propriety; 


une plague de cui vre ſur la poitrine. 


138. ÞoiyixowraguÞus. Portus, and Syl- 
burgius are of opinion that this word 
is ſuperfluous; in which, I differ from 
them; and think that, if it was thrown 
out, we ſhall have the deſcription of 
the toga 'practexta, not of the trabea: 
The difference between which I ima- 
gine to have been the ſcarlet ſtripes, 
ſignified by qowmmorageÞuc. 1 

19 KvgCioia, ogfy Tinex* Tavly de ol 
IIegeuy (Sao Hover ue. Heſychius. 


a Hind, 4. J. 195. ke 
buckler, 
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buckler, which reſembles a target, ſhaped like “a lozenge, 
and ſcalloped between the points; ſuch as thoſe are 
ſaid to carry who, among the Greeks, perform the holy 
functions belonging to the Curetes: And, in my opinion, 
the Salii, if the word is tranſlated into Greek, are Curetes ; 
whom, becauſe they are K, Noung-men, we call, by that 
name, from their age: And the Romans call them Sali, 
from their violent motion: For, what we call EZxaacoda, 
and IIndy, to leap, and dance, is, by them, called, Salire: 
And, for the ſame reaſon, they call all other dancers, Salia- 
 tores, becauſe their dancing, alſo, is attended with frequent 
ſpringing, and, derive their name from the Salii : But, 
whether I have given them this appellation with propriety, 


or not, any one, who pleaſes, may gather from their actions: 


For, in the motions they perform in arms, keeping time to 
a flute, ſometimes, they move all together, ſometimes by 
turns; and, in dancing, ſing certain hymns, after the man- 
ner of their country. Now, this dance, and motion, per- 
formed by armed men, with the noiſe they make by ſtriking 


their bucklers with daggers, if we may draw any conjectures 
from ancient accounts, were inſtituted by the Curetes. I 


need not mention the fable, which is related concerning 


them, ſince almoſt every one is acquainted with it. 


140+ Poe. This is from the Va- F rom this epithet lunatis, and the 
tican manuſcript; and is, no doubt, deſcription of theſe bucklers by our 


the true reading. Virgil, in ſpeaking author, I am apt to believe they re- 


of Penthiſelea, ſays, | ſembled two creſcents placed back to 


Ducit Amazouidum lunatis agmina peltis. back. | 


b Aen. B. i. 5. 490. 


Vor. I. — 22 LXXI. 


3 
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LXXI. Among the bucklers, which both the Salii, and 
ſome of their ſervants carry hanging by their handles, 
being very many in number, they fay, there is one, that fell 
from heaven ; and that it was found in the palace of Numa, 
no one having brought it thither ; nor any buckler of that 
make having, ever before, been known among the Italians : 
That, from both theſe reaſons, the Romans concluded this 
buckler was ſent by the gods; and that Numa, being de- 
firous to have it carried through the city, with reſpect, by 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed young men on holy days, and 
honoured with annual facrifices; but, at the ſame time, 
apprehenſive both of the contrivances of his enemies, and 
of its being ſtolen away, he cauſed many other bucklers 
to be made refembling That, which fell from heaven, one 
Mamorius, an artificer, having undertaken the work; fo 
that, the ſhape of the buckler, which was ſent by the gods, 
was, by the exact fimilitude of human workmanſhip, ren- 
dered indiſcernible, and difficult to be diftinguiſhed by thoſe, 
who might have a deſign, fraudently, to poſſeſs themſelves 
of it. That this dance, after the manner of the Curetes, 


141+ Hglnuevas aro xavorwy, All the 


four tranſlators agree in rendering 
xavovis, bacilli, conti, Baguettes, perche; 
whereas, the word ſignifies the Handles 
of a ſhield. And, here again, I ſhall 
ſupport my tranſlation by the autho- 
rity of Homer, who makes Hector 
give this account of Neſtor's ſhield, 


Acid Ne got, T9; vwuv XAto; 8gavoy ixer, 
Hagar xevoeny tjarai; KANONAE Ts xa aviny. 


And thus the word xaveres is explained 
by the Greek ſcholiaſt ; paedse dis 
tug alu rαο aonidas. To theſe handles 
was faſtened a thong, by which they 
hung up their ſhields in their tents, 
or ſlung them croſs their ſhoulders in 
a march; which is confirmed by He- 
ſychius, who explains xavorss in this 
manner, ai Tys acTidos pabdor, ap av d 


N $£1710. 


© Iliad, b. V. 193. 


Was 
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was cuſtomary among the Romans, and held in great honor 
by them, I gather from many things; but, chiefly, from 
what is practiſed by them in their proceſſions both in the 
circus, and in the theatres: For, in all of them, young men, 
clad in handſom veſts, with helmets, ſwords, and bucklers, 
march in time: Theſe are the leaders of the proceſſion, 
and are called, by them, from a game, of which the Lydians 
ſeem to be the inventors, Ludiones, repreſenting, in my 
opinion, the Salii: Since they do not imitate the Curetes, 
in any thing, as the Salii do, either in their hymns, or dances : 
And it was neceſſary that the Salii ſhould be free men, and 
natives of the country, and that both their fathers, and 
mothers ſhould beliving ; whereas the others are of any condi- 
tion. But to what purpoſe ſhould I fay any more of them? 
LXXII. The ſeventh part of his religious inſtitutions was 
allotted to the college of the Feciales : Theſe may be called, 
in Greek, Ecenvodixai, Judges in matters relating to ear : 
They are choſen out of the beſt families, and exerciſe their 
holy office during life; Numa being the firſt, who inſti- 
tuted this holy magiſtracy, alſo, among the Romans: But, 
whether he took the example from thoſe, called the 


*43 Aequicoli, according to the opinion of ſome; or from 


142+ TIagwmas £Xolr. M. *** has, in 
his preface, deſervedly, cenſured le 
Jay for copying even the faults of the 
printer, who printed the tranſlation of 
Portus, in which it ſtands Palmas ge- 
antes, inſtead of Parmas : This error 
le Jay has, ſervilely, copied, and ſaid, 


d Ital. Ant. B. ii. c. 16. 


des Palmes à la main. Had he caſt his 


eye on the Greek text, which, I dare 


ſay, he never did, he could not, poſſi- 
bly, have fallen into this ridiculous 
error. 
143* Au This correction is 
owing to! Cluver, who has, plainly, 
2 2 2 the 
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the city of the Ardeates, as Gellius writes,- I cannot fay : 
It is ſufficient for 'me to give notice that, before Numa's 
reign, the college of the Feciales was not in being among 
the Romans. It was inſtituted by Numa, when he was 
upon the point of making war with the Fidenates, who had 
made incurſions into, and ravaged, his territories, in order 
to try, whether they would come to an accommodation 
with him without entering into a war, which, being under 
a neceſſity, they ſubmitted to. But, ſince the college of 
the Feciales is not in uſe among the Greeks, it is incumbent 
on me to relate how many, and how great affairs fall under 
its juriſdiction ; to the end that thoſe, who are unacquainted 
with the piety of the men of thoſe times, may not be ſur- 
priſed to find that the event of all their wars, was moſt 
ſucceſsful : For it will appear that the ſprings, and motives 
of them all were moſt pious; and, for this reaſon, chiefly, 
the gods were propitious to them in all the dangers, that at- 
tended them. The multiplicity of the affairs, that fall within 
the province of theſe Feciales, makes it no eaſy matter to 
enumerate them all; but the ſubſtance of them is, as follows: 
To take care that the Romans do not enter into an unjuſt 
war againſt any confederate city: And, if others begin the 
violation of their treaties, to go as embaſſadors, and demand 
Juſtice, in the firſt place ; but, if they refuſe to comply with 
ſhewn that theſe were the people, called cius, derives their origin from the 
by the Roman authors, Aequicoli. Aequicoli ; Jus ab antiqud gente Aequi- 
They lived on both ſides of the Anio. colis, quod nunc Feciales babent, deſcrip- 
And Livy, though he aſcribes the in- it, quo res repetuntur. | 
ſtitution of the Feciales to Ancus Mar- ; | 


© B. i. e. 32; 


their 
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their demands, then, to give their ſanction to the war. In 
like manner, if any, in alliance with the Romans, complain 
of having been injured by them, and demand juſtice, theſe 
men are to inquire whether they have ſuffered any thing in 
violation of their alliance; and, if they find their complaints 
well grounded, to ſeize the guilty, and deliver them up to 
the ſufferers. They are, alſo, to take cognizance of the 
crimes committed againſt embaſſadors; to take care that 
treaties are, religiouſly, obſerved; to make peace; and, if 
they find it entered into, contrary to the holy laws, to ſet it 
aſide; to inquire into, and expiate, the tranſgreſſions of the 
generals, as far as they relate to oaths, and treaties, con- 
cerning which I ſhall ſpeak in a proper place. As to the 
function they perform in quality of heralds, when they go 
to demand juſtice of any city thought to have injured the 
Romans (for theſe things, alſo, are worthy of our knowledge, 
being tranſacted with great regard both to religion, and 
juſtice) I have received the following account. One of theſe 
Feciales, choſen by his collegues, being clad in his robes, 
and bearing the enſigns of his holy dignity to diſtinguiſh 
him from others, proceeds towards the city, whoſe inhabi- 
tants have done the injury; and, ſtanding on the confines, 
calls upon Jupiter, and the reſt of the gods to witneſs that 
he is come to * demand juſtice on the behalf of the Ro- 

144* Ors Jas ailwy, The form of are all ſet forth by *Livy in the very 
demanding juſtice by the Fecialis, to- worde, in which they were ſpoken by 
gether with his proteſtation, in caſe of him: Audi, Jupiter, inquit, audite, 


refuſal, and the declaration of war, fines, (cujuſque gentis ſunt, nominat) 
FB.i. c. 32, 


mans: 
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mans: After which, he takes an oath that he is going to a 
city, that has done an injury; and, having made the moſt 
dreadful imprecations againft himſelf, and his country, if, 
what he averred was not true; he then, enters their con- 
fines : Afterwards, he calls to witneſs the farft man he meets, 
whether he was an inhabitant of the country, or of the city ; 
and, having repeated the ſame imprecations, he advances 
towards the latter; and, before he enters it, he calls the 


keeper of the gate, or the firſt perſon he finds there to 


witneſs, in the ſame manner : Upon which, he proceeds to 
the market-place; and, being there, he informs the magiſtrates 
of the reaſons of his coming, adding, every where, the ſame 
oaths, and imprecations. If they are diſpoſed to make ſatiſ- 
faction by delivering up the guilty, he leads them away, and 
returns as from friends, he himſelf being now their friend: 
If they deſire time to deliberate, he allows them ten days, 


audiat fas. Ego ſum publicus nuncius 
Populi Romani, juſte pieque legatus venio, 
verbiſque meis fides fit. Peragit deinde 
poſtulata. Inde Jovem teſtem facit: 
Si ego injuſte impieque illos homines, il- 


laſque res dedier nuncio populi Romani 


mibi expoſco, tum patriae compotem me 
nunguam firis eſſe. Then, if juſtice is 
refuſed, after three and thirty days, he 
makes this proteſtation; Audi, Jupiter, 
et Tu Juno; Quirine, Diique omnes cae- 
leſtes, Voſque terreſtres, Voſque inferni, 
audite. Ego vos teſtor, populum illum 
(quicunque eſt, nominat) ixjuſtum eſſe, 


neque jus perſolvere. Sed de iſtis rebus in 
patrid majores natu conſulemus, quo patto 
jus noſtrum adipiſcamur. After that, if 


the Roman people reſolved upon the 


war, and the ſenate gave their conſent, 
the Fecialis returned to the frontiers of 
the people, againſt whom the war had 
been decreed; and, carrying a ſpear in 
his hand pointed with iron, or ſtained 
with blood, and burnt at the head, he 
declared war againſt them in the fol- 
lowing words, after reciting the reſo- 
lution of the people, and ſenate, Ob 
eam rem ego populuſque Romanus populo 
Bominibuſgue (naming them) bellum in- 
dico facioque. Having ſaid this, he 
threw the ſpear within their frontiers, 
M., very well, obſerves, that Livy, 
in computing thirty three days, in- 
cludes the three days employed in de- 
manding juſtice, and declaring war. 


after 
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after which he returns, and waits till they have aſked this 


three times ; But, after the expiration of 4 thirty days, if 
the city ſtill perſiſts in refuſing to do him juſtice, he calls 
both the celeſtial and infernal gods to witneſs, and goes away, 
ſaying no more than this, that the Romans will deliberate 
concerning them at their leiſure. After his return to Rome, 
he, together with the reſt of the Feciales, make their report. 
to the ſenate, that they had done every thing, that was 
ordained by the holy laws; and, if they thought proper to 
reſolve upon a war, there was no obſtacle on-the part of 
the gods. But, if any of theſe things were omitted, neither 
the ſenate, nor the people had the power of reſolving upon 


a war. This, therefore, is the account we have received con- 
cerning the Feciales. 


LXXIII. The laſt branch of the religious cnflitutiens of 


Numa was That, which related to thoſe, who are inveſted 
with the chief pontificate, and greateſt power among the. 
Romans. Theſe, from one of their duties, which concerns 
the reparation of the wooden bridge, are, in their language, 
called Pontifices : Affairs of the greateſt moment are ſub- 
ject to their juriſdiction. For they are the judges in all 


145* Heſlipmes. 8 Varro gives the pontifices at the time of their inſtitu- 
ſame etymology of this word with our tion; becauſe, the pon Sublicius, from 
author; and their authority ought to the repairing of which they derived. 
have ſcreened this etymology from the their name, was built by Ancus Mar- 
ridicule, with which Plutarch treats it; cius, the ſecond king after Numa, as we 
though, at the ſame time, he owns find by h our author, and * Livy. So 
that it was received by the generality that, after this bridge was built, and 
of the Romans. However, this is the care of it became one of their 
certain, that they could not be called functions, they were called Pont ifices. 


s De Ling. Lat. B. iv. b B. i. c. 45. B. i. e, 33, 
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religious cauſes, wherein private men, magiſtrates, or the 
miniſters of the gods are concerned: They ena& laws 
relating to religion, where there are none either written, or 
ſupported by cuſtom ; and, where there are laws, and 
cuſtoms, they adopt ſuch, as they think moſt proper to be 
obſerved : They inquire into the conduct of all magiſtrates, 
to whom the performance of any ſacrifices, or any ſervice of 
the gods is committed ; and, alſo, into That of all the 
prieſts : They take care that their ſervants, and miniſters, 
whom they make uſe of in religious matters, do nothing in 
violation of the holy laws: They are the teachers, and 1 in- 
terpreters of every thing relating to the worſhip of the gods, 
and genius's, to private perſons, who are unacquainted with 
it; and, if they find that any diſobey their orders, they 
inflit a puniſhment on them proportionable to every of- 
fence :. They are alſo, exempt from all judgement, and 
puniſhment ; neither are they accountable to the ſenate, or the 
people. Concerning, therefore, theſe prieſts, if any one will 
call them Iepodidnoxance, the Teachers, Iegovouac, the Miniſters, 
Izgopuanxas, the Guardians, or, as we call them, Izvopayſas, 
the interpreters of holy things, he will not deviate from the 
truth. When any one of them. dies, another is appointed 
in his place; who is ** not elected by the people, but by 


146+ OX dre Ts du. digehsrs, By for the third time, and Lucius Aure- 
the Domitian * the Pontifices were lius being conſuls. This n 
choſen by the people. This law was Paterculus, poſitively, aſſerts; 
brought in by Cn. Domitius, then, Anno Cneius Domitius, tribunus ple "x 
one of the tribunes, and paſſed i in the /egem tulit, ut ſacerdotes, quos antea © 
651* year of the city, Caius Marius collegae ſuſſeciebat, populus crearet. 


* B. ü. e. 12. 


the 
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the pontifioes themſelves, who chuſe the perſon they think 
the beſt qualified among their fellow-citizens. Being, thus, 
approved of, he receives the prieſthood, provided the au- 
guries are favourable to him. Theſe, not to ſpeak of others 
leſs conſiderable, are the greateſt, and the moſt remarkable 
laws, enacted by Numa concerning divine worſhip, and 
divided by him according to the different branches of his 
religious inſtitutions, by which the city encreaſed in piety. 
LXXIV. Among the many regulations of Numa, tending 
to inſpire frugality, and temperance, and to eſtabliſh a love 
of juſtice, the guardian of concord, ſome are comprehended 
in written laws, others unwritten, and preſerved by cuſtom, 


and long uſage: To treat of all which would be a work of 


great difficulty: 'I ſhall, therefore, mention only two of 
them, which have been the moſt extolled, and which will 
be ſufficient for any one to. form a judgement of the reſt, 
The law, that appoints boundaries to every man's paſſeſſion, 


renders the people content with their own, and hinders 


them from coveting what belongs to others: For, having 
ordered every one to circumſcribe his own poſſeſſion, and 
to place ſtones on the bounds, he conſecrated theſe ſtones to 


Jupiter Terminalis; and appointed all to aſſemble at the | 


This law was enacted about ninety four 
years before our author publiſhed his 
hiſtory ; and how he came to be un- 
acquainted with it I cannot underſtand; 
unleſs it may be ſaid that, in ſpeaking 
of the laws inſtituted by Numa, he 
thought it ſufficient to treat of them in 
the form, in which they were enacted 


by him: This, to me, ſeems much 


Vol. I. 


more probable than that he ſhould be 
uninformed in any point of the Roman 


hiſtory, with which any of us are ac- 


quainted. What could poſſeſs le Jay 
to tranſlate ſo plain a paſſage, in this 


_ abſurd manner, on le choiſit, non parmi 
le peuple, mais parmi ce qu'il y 4 de plus 


conſiderables citoyens ? 


*. 
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place, every year, on a certain day, and offer ſacrifices. to 
them; inſtituting a ſolemn feſtival, alſo, in honor to the 
gods, wha preſide over theſe boundaries: This feſtival the 
Romans call Terminalia from Teproves, Bownds, and the 
bounds themſelves, by the change of one letter, in imitation 
of our language, they call Ter ines. He, alſo, enacted, that, 
if any perſon demoliſhed, or diſplaced theſe bound-ſtones, 
he ſhould be looked upon as devoted to this god, to the 
end that any one might kill him, as a ſacrilegious perſon, 
with impunity, and without being defiled with guilt. This 
law did, not only, take place in private poſſeſſions, but, even, 
in Thoſe belonging to the public: For he circumſcribed 
theſe, alſo, with Boundaries, to the intent that the Terminal 
gods might ſeparate the lands of the Romans from Thoſe 
of their neighbours, and the public lands from ſuch, as be- 
longed to private perſons. This cuſtom is obſerved by the 
Romans to this day, as a monument of paſt ages, and a 
point of religion: For they look upon theſe bound - ſtones 
as gods, and ſacrifice to them ſtill, offering up no kind of 


Theſe ancients were the Greeks, a 


147 Tiens, This feſtival was 5 
whom Teeherec, as our author ſays, 


celebrated by the Romans on the 


ſeventh of the kalends of March, the 
twenty third of February. From the 
deſcription, given by * Ovid of this 
feſtival, it appears that this Pagan di- 
vinity was, generally, nothing elſe but 
a ſtone, or a poſt, placed on the boun- 
daries, - 7 2 
Termine, five lapis, ſive es defoſſus in agro 
Stipes,abantiquis,/ic quoque nomen babes. 


* Faſtorum, B. ii. v. 641. 


Romans uſed the word termen inſtead 


nus dicitur, ſad termen. But, to pre- 


be of the maſculine gender. 


ſignifies the ſame thing with. fermen, 
which was, viſibly, derived from it : 
For we find by Varro, that the old 


of terminus ; Apud Accium, non termi- 
ſerve the analogy between the two 
languages, here alluded to, termen muſt - 


r De Ling. Lat. B. iv. c. 4. ; 


animal 
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animal (for it is irreligious to ſtain theſe ſtones with blood) 
but cakes made with flour, and other firſt-fruits of the earth: 
But they ought fill to obſerve the motive itſelf, in conſi- 
deration of which it was ordered that theſe bound- ſtones 
ſhould be called gods, and content themſelves with their 
own poſſeſſions, without invading Thoſe of others, either by 
violence, or fraud: Whereas, now, there are ſome, who 
without conſulting their duty, or the example of their an- 
ceſtors, inſtead of ſeparating their own poſſeſſions from 
Thoſe of others, make their defire of every thing, not the 
law, the boundary of their poſſeſſions ; which reflects great 
diſhonor on them. But we leave theſe conſiderations to 
others. | 
LXXV. By theſe laws, Numa formed the city to fruga- 
lity, and temperence: Juſtice in contracts he introduced by 
inventing a regulation, which was unknown to all, who 
inſtituted the moſt celebrated commonwealths : For, ob- 
ſerving that contracts, made in public, and before witneſſes, 
are, from a regard to the perſons preſent, generally, per- 
formed, and that few are guilty of any violation of them; 
but that thoſe, which are tranſacted without witneſſes, being 
many more in number than the former, ' reſt on. no other 
ſecurity than the faith of the contractors, he thought it 
incumbent on him to make this faith the chief object of his 
care, and to render it worthy of divine worſhip. For he 
found that Juſtitia, Themis, Nemeſis, and Thoſe the Greeks 
call Erinnyes, with others of that kind, had been, ſufficiently, 
honoured by the ancients, in being erected into divinities, 
A a a2 and 
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and denn but that Faith, than which a is no 


greater, nor more ſacred virtue among men, was not yet 
worſhiped, either by ſtates in their public capacity, or by 
private perſons: Having conſidered theſe things, he, firſt 
of all men, erected a temple to public Faith, and inſtitu ted 
ſacrifices to be performed to her, at the public expence, in 
the ſame manner as to the reſt of the gods. By this means, 
the public faith of the city, which was preſerved inviolate 
to all men, could not fail, in time, to communicate the 
fame fidelity to. the behaviour of private men: And, indeed, 
ſo ſacred, and inviolable a thing was faith in their eſtima- 
tion, that the greateſt oath a man could take was, By his 
own faith; and more depended upon than any other teſti- 
mony: And, if there happened any conteſt between two 
perſons concerning the performance of a contract entered 
into without witneſſes, the faith of either of the parties was 
ſufficient to decide the controverſy, and nat ſuffer it to 
proceed any further: And the magiſtrates, and courts of 
juſtice founded their decrees, in moſt cauſes, on the oaths 
of the parties atteſting by their faith. Theſe regulations, 
then invented by Numa, which perſuaded to temperance, 
and inforced juſtice, rendered the city of Rome more orderly 
than the beſt regulated family. 

LXXVI. Thoſe I am going to relate, rendered it both 
careful to provide itſelf with neceſſaries, and induſtrious to 
acquire the advantages, that flow from labor: For this 
perſon, conſidering that a city, formed to the love of juſtice, 
and to habitual . ought to abound with all things 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary to the ſupport of life, divided the whole country 
into what they call Pagi, Villages; and over each of theſe 
villages he appointed a magiſtrate, whoſe duty it was to in- 
ſpect, and viſit the lands lying in his own diviſion: Theſe; 
going their rounds frequently, took an account in writing 
of the lands, that were well, and ill cultivated, and laid it 
before the king; who repaid the diligence of the careful 
huſbandmen with commendations, and favor; and, by 
reprimanding, and fining the ſlothful, excited them to cul- 
tivate their lands with greater attention: By which means, 
the people, being freed from wars, and exempt from any 
attendance on the affairs of the city; and, at the ſame time, 
diſgraced, and puniſhed, for idleneſs, and ſloth, became all 
laborious huſbandmen, and looked upon the riches, which the 
earth yields, and which, of all others, are the moſt innocent, 
as more agreeable than the precarious affluence of a military 
life: And, by the ſame means, Numa became the darling 
of his ſubjects, the example of his neighbours, and the theme 
of poſterity. It was owing to him, that, neither civil diſ- 
ſenſion broke the harmony of the city, nor foreign war 
interrupted the obſervance of theſe wiſe, and admirable 
inſtitutions : For their neighbours were ſo far from looking 
upon the peaceful tranquillity of the Romans, as an oppor- 
tunity of invading them, that, if, at any time, they were 
at war with one another, they choſe the Romans for me- 
diators, and were willing to put an end to their conteſts 
under the arbitration of Numa. I ſhould, therefore, make 
no difficulty in placing this perſon among the firſt of thoſe, 
who 
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who are the moſt celebrated for their happineſs: For he 


was of a royal family, had a majeſtic aſpect, and cultivated 

that kind of literature, which, inſtead of uſeleſs eloquence, 
formed his mind to piety, and every other virtue: When he 
was young, he was thought worthy to be king of the Ro- 
mans, who, upon the reputation of his virtue, invited him 
to that dignity, which he exerciſed, during his whole life, 
over an obedient people. He lived to be very old, without 
any infirmity, or misfortune, and died the eaſieſt of all 
deaths, being worne out with age; the genius, who had 


been allotted to him from his birth, having continued the 


ſame favor to him till he was no more. He lived above 
fourſcore years, and reigned forty three; leaving behind 
him, according to moſt hiſtorians, four ſons, and one daugh- 


ter, whoſe poſterity remain to this day ; but, according to 


Cneius Gellius, only one daughter, who was the mother of 
Ancus Marcius, the third king of the Romans after him. 
His death was, exceedingly, lamented by the city, who made 
a moſt ſplendid “ funeral for him: He lies buried upon 


148. Ta. Here again, the tranſ- 
lators are ranged in their uſual order: 
Portus was reſolved to give the ſenſe 
of this word; and, for that reaſon, he 
has rendered it both a funeral, and a 
monument, funere ſplendidiſſimo, et mo- 
numento maxime inſigni decoravit; le 
Jay ſcorned to do leſs honor to Numa, 
than his guide, and has ſaid, word for 
word, on lui fit de ſuperbes funerailles, 
det Pon dreſſa q ſa memoire un magnifique 
.Zombeau, Sylburgius is more modeſt, 


® B, viii. c. 14. 


and contents himſelf with the monu- 


ment, inſigni monumento decoravit ci- 


vitas ; and M. * has copied his 


modeſty in copying his words, on lui 
erigea un ſuperbe tombeau. Now, I can- 
not agree with Sylburgius (for his 
tranſlator is not concerned in the text) 
that ra lignifies à monument, for 
which the Greek word is rag. This 
will be ſeen by * Julius Pollux, a 
writer of great authority, and of great 
uſe, who gives us every thing relating 


the 
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the Janiculum, on the other ſide of the Tiber. And this 


is the account we have received concernin g Numa Pom- 


pilius. 


to funeral honors in their proper order. that raca ſnhould ſignify a monument, 
Msc:dermrvor, ran, wine, uu, rape, he would have ſaid xeviai, inſtead of 
xe, gu. Here, ray precedes rePog, xeilai, which can relate only to the 
and is, plainly, diftinguiſhed from it. body of Numa. 

Beſides, if. our author had deſigned 


The end of the ſecond book. 
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Containing a Diſſertation upon GovgRnMEnNT. in IR 


my to that of the Romans, together with a Deſcription of the 
ſeveral Powers of the Cons7Ls, SENATE, and PzoPLE of Rome, 


Tranſlated from the Greek with Notes. © | 


To which is prefixed a Preface, wherein the of PoLyB1Us is 
applied to the Government of England: And, to the above-mentio- 
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ned Fragment concerning the Powers of the Senate, is annexed a 


Diſſertation upon the Conſtitution of it. 


La demum liberam Civitatem fore —ſi ſua quiſque Jura 7 ſuam Majeſtatem 
teneat. 


Liv. B. iii. c. 63. 


Aęxxe x agxeobos. 
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HE tranſlation of this fragment of . . with the preface, 
and the diſſertation on the Roman ſenate annexed to the tranfla- 
tion, was publiſhed by me in 1743; which I mention to the end that, 
if the reader finds the ſame quotations, and the ſame conſequences 
drawn from them in Dr. Middleton's Treatiſe on the Roman Senate, and 
Dr. Chapman's Eſſay, both on the lame ſubject, and both publiſhed 
ſeveral years after mine, he may acquit me of Ragga. 0 I bad, they 
my reaſons for not putting my name to the book, though my boo 
ſeller thought fit to affix my name, or ſomething like my name, to 
what he called a ſecond edition, without my knowledge, and to add 
to it a moſt impertinent title page of his On. 10 1882 01 natlgas 
1 have inſerted this little book, which has been many years out of 
print, in my tranſlation of Diomſius, becauſe I look upon it that the 
deſcription of the ſeveral powers of the conſuls,” ſenate, and people of 
Rome, given by ſo great an author as Polybrus, will very much tend to 
explain, ond: canßem Ang paſſages in this hiſtory. 
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Everal oonfilerations bit me to Nr before the public a tranſ- 
lation of the following fragment of PoLyBius : The prin- 
cipal of which was, the very great ſatisfa#tion I received; as 
an Engliſhman, in finding the whole reaſoning of that excellent 
author as applicable to our Own conflitution, as to That, * 

which it Was intended. & 

The great advantages flowing from the — * ras WY and 
equal mixture of t the three orders, for which he ſo juſtly cele- . i 
brates the Reman government, are all tobe found i in our own, . 
with this circumſtance in our favor, that our ſituation, as an 4 
Hand, forbids us either to fear, or aim at, conqueſts ; by the 

gaining, as well as the ſuffering of which, that political har- 
mony is in danger of being de frayed. By the ſpoils of conquered 
nations Ceſar was enabled to corrupt the Roman people, and 
bribe them to be the inſtruments of their own ruin, by eretting 
an abſolute monarchy i in his favor ; which, growing, afterwards, 
wanton for want of a check from the other two orders, and 

weak for want * their aſſiſtance, became, at laſt, a tro, 7 
à bar- 


r 
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| greater weight, even to myſelf, the authority of the greateſt 


men of antiquity, c convinces me that a gover ment mixed like Thoſe 


of Sparta, Rom e, = England, is, of all other J. the 22 5 


* jealoufies Fi 6 all 3 in a free fate, 


* 
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2 larbarous invader, often vanguiſhed, and ahways deſpiſed; 
while the ballance of all three was preſerved. 

Ke, my countrymen will attentively confider every argument, 
made uſe of & Polvzlus, 70 ſhew the excellence of a govern- 
ment founded on an equal mixture of monarchy, eriſtocracy, 
and democracy, they will, I dare ſay, have the ſame fue 


1 enjoyed; that i ts, they will fond the [y lem of policy, laid ' down 
by that great. nan „in the following d di ſertation on the conflitu- 


tion of the Romans, to be a deſcription of the eons enjoyed 


under That of England. 


"I would not be thought to ſay this in flattery zo the govern- 


ment, under which I was born, and hope to paſs the remain- 


der of my l. Efe; not only my 0101 reaſon, but, what is of much 


the fſecureſt, 5 and F4 he happieſt to live under. 7 any of us are 


inſenfi Ble of the bleſſings we enjoy, Imuſi think: it owing. Zo our be being 


accuſtomed to them. Cuſtom, I hnow, can both deaden the ſenſe 


of the greateſt misfortunes, and pall the enjoyment of tbe greateſt 
bleſſings; and cuſtom may, poſſibly, make us view that Hate 
with ind. ifference, which all other nations Jock upon with ery. 


But this indifference is far from being epidemical ; the fears, 


In all free governments there evtr were, and ever will be, 


parties: : we find that Sparta, Name, Alben, and all the © 


Greek colonies in Afia Minor had their ariſticratical, and de- 


macratical parties; while the only conteſt among the ju Geer s of 


the kings of Perfia was, who ſhould be the greateſt ſaves. The 
truth is, different under landings, different educations, and 


different attachments muſt neceſſarily produce different ways of 
thinking every where; but theſe will  ſhew rhemelves in free go- 


vernments only, becauſe there only they can ſhew themſelues with 


impunity. However, it was not the exiſlence of the two parties 
I have mentioned, that deſtroped the liberties of any of thoſe 
cities, but the occafional extinctiom of one of them, by the Jupe- 
riority the other had gained over it: and, if ever we ſbould 
be fo unhappy as to have the ballance between the three orders 
deflroyed; and that any one of the three ſhould utterly extin- 
guiſb the other two, the name of a party would, from that mo- 


ment, be unknown in England, and we N unanimouſly agree 


in being ſlaves to the Conguerer. 
Parties, therefare, are not only the Mer, but the fuppert, 


of liberty : I do not at all wonder that they are perpetually ex- - 
Claimed at by Thoſe in power : they may have, femetimes, rea- 


/on 
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Nane, Puls, e "6 me a prof, beyond Contr adiftion, 
that we love what we Jo much fear' to bye: and how genau! 


muſt thoſe fears be, when it is popular only to pretend to fear 
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fon to be di ſatisfied with the parties themſebues, but have much 
more to be ſo with the heads f them; for Theſe are properly 
their rivals : the bulk of the party aims, generally, at no. rare 
than a reformation of what they think an abuſe of power ; | the 
others, at the power itſelf, without conſidering the abuſe, wnleſs 
it be to continue it : The party quarrels with things, and the 
vx leaders with perſons ; conſequently, a change of meaſures may 
| A appeaſe the firſt; but nothing leſs than a change of miniſters 
8 cam ſatisfy the laſt. However, in one reſpect, theſe leaders 
often give ſome eaſe to miniſters without def gning it; far, as 
they generally attack them upon perſonal, rather than national 
points, their followers are unconcerned in the conteſt ; and, * 
confidering themſel ves as / pectators, rather han parties, ** r / 
think it incumbent on them to go great lengths for the choice of 
miniſters; eſpecially, fince by the indifference their leaders Gew 
for national points, when they are aiming at power (which is 
the ſeaſon for giving hopes, as the gaining it is for diſappoint- 
ing them) their followers have but little reaſon to expect »they 
ao1ll ſhew a greater warmth for them, when they have. attained 


the poſſeſſion of it. 
But, whatever may be the ſucceſs of the oppoſers, the public 


reaps great benefit from the oppoſition ; ; fence This keeps miniſters 
upon their guard, and, often, prevents them from purſuing 


J 
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| 
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zempt them to ingage in: they muſt att wh caution, as + wk 
as fidelity, when they confider the whole nation is attentive 10 
every Rep they take, and that the errors they may commit, 
will not only be expoſed, but aggravated : in the mean time, a 
thirſt of power, irritated by diſappointment, animates the ap- 
plication of the oppoſers of public affairs, infinitely more than 
the languid impulſe of national confulerations : By this means, 
they grow able Pateſmen, and when they come to be minifters, 
are not only capable of defending bad Ws, * when they 
pleaſe, of forming good ones. 

Another great advantage, that accrues 70 the grep from 
this oppoſition, is, that each party, by appealing to them upon 
all occaſions, conflitutes them judges of every conteſt ; and, indeed, 
to whom ſhould they appeal, but to thoſe, whoſe welfare is the 
defign, or pretence, of every meaſure ?® And for whoſe happi- 
neſs the majeſly of kings, the dignity of peers, and the power of 
the commons were finally inſtituted. This is, undoubtedly, the 
end of their inſtitution, and this end it is their glory, as well 
as duty, to accompliſh : For, what greater honor can be done 
to the three orders, of which our government is ſo bappily com- 


poſed," than 10 look pon ther. as they really are, hat i, as the 


channels, "through which eaſe, plenty, and fan are derived 
70 millions of People ? 


| Twould 
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I would nut willingly da injuſtice to . perſons fo uſeful; at all 

times, to the public, whatever they may be to themſelves, as the 

| heads of an oppoſing party; but ſhall mention one | point, ta 

F | which T will appeal, as to & touchflone of their conduct, pry 

| by which, it will evidently appear whether it is ares 

; perſonal, or national, configerations ; it is This: There is not, I 

Believe, in Great Britain, a man, who is not convinced, nar. 

| a man, not adFually i in the. adminiſtration, or not expecting one 
day to be in it, who will nur own, that annual parliaments are 
an effeftual cure for all the evils, that are felt, feared, or 
complained f: If this is ſo evident a truth, how comes it 
zo paſs that, for this laſt century, that is, ever fince an oppo- 
ſition to a miniſtry was made the road to a ſucceſſion in it, that 

| fo national a point has been neglefied? How comes it to paſs, 
T ſay, that ſo many ſucceſſive oppofitions have never, in the 
warmeſt ſeaſon of their conteſt, taken one ſlep to reſtore the 
people 10 4 right confirmed to them by more than one aft of 
parkiament (1) and ſupported by the enjoyment of ſome bundred 
years? Are the heirs apparent to miniſters to be looked upon as 
the only perſons in the nation, who are unacquainted with the 
rights of the people ? Or the champions of liberty the only per. 

6 PEGS the defence of it ® The truth is, they all 

| | (1) 4 Edw. III. 36 Edw. III. l 
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erpelt v bey: one ay; "riniflers i hngſelpes, and are fault that 
annual purliumenti are fo: much re ancione rig of the peoples). 
— *f not-eſſettial, roithiigyecarity WILEY 
dignity,” and power; 'That they ur tene uo nge 
them” Nou N. \ ſucceſs fl and, conſequently; ruf, 1 
breaking the peoples \chaint' aſunder ; in ue w wiftreſe the mys. 
niflers; — forge orbbr fon ibenpſolvur uuban eee 
70 futtred them." Wihimeoer there bas ber ay \Berernpt 4% 
ena, or reftor# trienmial parliaments, it bas 'ever« Len 46. 
jefted that \trienniali parkaments would produte'trienitiaty uri 
niſftries;, and they are afraid that annual” pakliariunts Januld 
alſo produce annual miniſtries: Hinc ile lachryme:. , Bur 
fee mo reaſon fon theſe fears" me do nn. 
long tratt f time nbe people enjoyed annaal purlihmamte, r 
reign of good miniſterr was ſhorter rham fince they have beetade> 
prived of alan vight\ And if, during thin peut, tha- ridge: 
of bad miniflers war oj. this "becomes an uchi! reaſon for" 
be ſo fluktuating under amal parliaments, that" no» ation 
will treat \with you," no want can de pv Cue din ſubcifor: 
Have they then forgotten that thi :reatiesof Brotigmyjcand Tries. 
uere c and the oil. , Chery, am Haincourt 
rained, under the auſpiceraf \anntel'parlidenints P11) 1s, 


Vol I. rye Outgexrotiy og ward Mer 
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I is thought by many frophs: ki as ant 


ſevereft Aab the libertiat of the people of England over received + 
Trideed the circumflances of the tration ut the time of 'its being 
enabled, mere. fowe juſtification: of it : There had lately been 
an actual rebellion raiſed againſt a prince, who,. without 
fHlattery, (which is ſaldom befo⁰, upon dead princes) wanted. 
nothing to be admired dy hir ſabjofit, but to be known to them. 
and who, by # peculiar caſ of hd qualities, ſeemed formed by 
nature ta reigu aver a free peuple. This rebellion was indeed. 
extinguiſhed, but. though the. lorem. was laid, the heaving of. 
the ſea continued. However, i theſe circum/tances,. while they: 
Jubhled, were a reuſai for enucting that. lau, now. they ate 
removed, they. can be none fur continuing ii. I muſt, indeed, 
do one ſet of men tha. jugſi iar to: allow that. they haws: ſhown: 
thexfetues of thut opinion, by endeauouring to reflore triemmial 
parliaments : But that attempt, if it had ſucceeded, would 
have proved & fulliative: remedy" only,. nat 4 cure. Have not 
tniennial parliaments been already tried, arid feund ineffefiual # 
Were not ſeveral effewial clauſes in the ab of fottlement re- 
praled, ihe" grace of Ueracl exfirwody and the: chin 40 
paſſed by tricnmial parkiamente? \ + e ao dara vary 
| It muſs be allowed: that, PET RO dv aſia 
the collective body of the: peaple is.reforted. to, the aftener" they 
will have _ * of reforming thoſe geicumites, 
bat 
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that with, front time to "Hb, inevitably, feat Bo d y. 
gijſlarive, as well as . executive part of every govermnentʒ 
and, while they have Ea niethotls of redreſs, they will net 
fy to Theſe, that are not fo. This would be the great adban- 
tage of annual parliaments : p F to ſuppoſe that the Pepre- 
Jentatives of the People will, at all times, be as vigilant to hiſs. 


cover, und as zealots gern, theſe grivontces, or i careful 
of their conduct in every other reſect, when obey are \indle= 
pendent of their confiituents for ſeven years, as, whon they an 
nually depend upon their approbation, is to Suppoſe that hupes, 
and fears have hff their influence on the- minds of men. Oy 
the other fide, if it ſbvuld ever happen that the repreſentatives, 
encouraged by this independence, ſhould, inflead of reforming 
grievances,” enoreaſt their number, and become themfelves tbe 
greateſt grievance ; the people will, in that caſe; Bave"nb Egal 
remedy, which is, in 22 ö contrary to the nature of govern- 

ment; it being ridi culeus to imagine that the fame law, which 
provides a remedy for every private wrong, ſhould provide none 
for Thoſe of the public; or, that the whole body of the' people, 
for whoſe ſake the law itſelf was infiituatd, ſhould" ever find 
themſelves in ach circumſtances, a to ba the benefit of i it. Ye er, 

this muſt happen, if it be received as funding maxim of law 
and juſtice, that their repre eſentatives, when once choſen for” any. 
number of Jears, letitheir abuſe of pouer * neuer ſo glaring, 
Co 2 | have 
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have Hill a rigbi to ſit out their term, and, what is worſe, to 


extend it as far as the affairs of t the nation, or their own may 
require. If this be admitted, it mut alſo be admitted that no 


term can, by Jaw, be preſcribed 70 their fating, becauſe they 
have 2 a power, by law, of extending that term, and, con- 
fequently F UB perpetuating themſelves: 2 This, however improba- 
2 le, muſt, upon a ſuppoſition, 7 the. legality of. the nf. exten- 
tion , the original 7 term, be allowed to be equally, Egal. From 
hence it appears how dangerous it is to remove the corner flones 
of government; and that, whenever they have. been removid, 
either through neceſſity, or convenience, the. frft opportunity 
ought to be laid hold on to . them to their A Ker 


tion. 
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tin —— _ men are nur — * 70 n its L 


This tenaciouſneſs of power has filled all hiftories, both ancient 
and modern, with attempts made to extend it beyond. the term, 


for which it wa originally delegated. Thus, the bat Roman 
decenvirs, though chiſer by their Ds but for. a year, pro- 


„0 


had tes. till tbe people eur it out . their hands, = 
puniſhed them ſevere ly for their igſur pation, and their memory 

Hana branded i in hiſtory (2) with all the. aer; it de +I: 
TILE oth Liv. B. iti, dan Hal, B. xi, 


White 
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While the names of Valerius, and Horatius, under. whoſe 
conduft the people recovered their right of eletting annual ma 
gl rates, are celebrated 'by their biftorians with all the Ai 
that gratitude can yield, or merit claim; 5 | momuments more 
laſting than braſe, or mar bl: Thoſe 10 forms. can oerturn, 
10 flight of time deface; (fill are ther. praiſes read by applaud-.: 
ing nations, who look upon thoſe worthy. patriots, as the. bene-- 
factors, not of their own country only,. but of all mankind... 

The ſame attempt met. with, J will not Jay, Foray 4 
better fate at Venice, (3) where in the year 1298, an aft 


paſſed in the great council, which, till then, was annually 


choſen by the people, that all thoſe, of which it was that year 


compoſed, or who: had been members of i it for the four laſt years, 


ſhould, upon their obtaining twelve. voices in the council of forty, 


be themſelves, and their poſterity, ever after, members of it 


and. that all the other citizens ſhould be, for ever, excluded 
from the adminiſtration of public affairs. From this time, the 
people of Venice, like all others under the like circumſtances, 
have found how dangerous it is to be feleſs, and that, to have 


no ſhare in the government, is to be a prey to Thoſe who haves i" 


Many are the expedients gentlemen have been driven to, in 
order to ſupply the want of annual parliaments; j Juch as the. 
penſion act, the act for diſabling thoſe," who have accepted « em- 

0 3) Amelot de la Houſſaie. Hiſt. du Gouvern. de Ven. 


ployments, 


* 
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and ſome others of the like tendency : All which are, no doubt, 
Uery well calculated toanfloer th ends, for which fuch bills art 
generally brought in, that is, to defame the miniſtry, if they 
are not paſſed, aud to diſtreſs them, if they are, But, I be- 
liaue, the. people have receiuad no great benefit from any of theſe 
expedients. In this T am the more confirmed, becauſe the pro- 
ters of them are fo loud in their complaints of ſuch abuſes, 
as could nat, poſſibly, be committed, if theſe laws were effeftual : 
Their. complaints,. therefore, nmuft:be looked upon as an acknow- 
ledgement that they are not Jo; and, if theſe gentlemen. periſh 
in applying remedies, which they. themſelves know to be in- 
effettual, the nation will have reaſon to complain i in their turn, 
and to ſay that they treat them as ſome phyſicians treat their 
patients, that is, they chuſe rather to preſcribe, than cure. As 
to the place bill, the people have a right to have That go hand in 
hand with the bill for annual parliaments; fince, among other | 
clauſes. of: Nolumus (4) formerly inſerted in the writs of ſum- 
21015, we find the following one, Nolumus autem quod ali- 
quis de retinentia domini.noftri regis. aliqualiter-fit electus. 
The people f Rome, Sparta, and: Athens were: not repre- 
ſented; but appeared i in. a collectiue body, whenever any thing 
e 0 be laid before them. This method of taking the ſenſe. of 


(4) Whitelock's s Mem. p· 432+ 


the + 
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the whole body of th pape, upon every occaſion, might net be 
fubjeft to great inconveniences either at Sparta, or Athens, & 

reafan of the ſmall extent. of their reſpefirve territories, which, 

though very populous, contdined but few inthabitants + But, at 
Rome, whoſe dominions were fo extenſwoe, and its Oitizens fo 
numerous, I think it muſt have been ſubjef? to many, particu- 
larly, to one of theſe. tts; either all the. Roman citizens, who 
were not actually ingaged in the ſervice of the tommonwealth,, 
muſs have come from the muſt diſtant parts of the world at 
every meeting of the people, or the whole power muſt have de 
volved whon. the inhabitants of the city, and neighbourhood f 
Rome: 1 a I have never met with any complaints of either 
of theſe inconveniences. in any of their authors, and yet the 
alternative ſeems unavoidable. For which reaſon, notwith- 
Handing the: great deference, which: is undeniably due ta the 
wiſdors of their inſtitutions, I cannot help thinking that a re- 
preſentative, under proper regulations, anſwers all the pur peſes 
of the peoples voting in a collective body, and is ſabjeft to none 
of the inconveniences of it. Bur, to effe& this, tuo things ſeem 
zo be neceſſary; the firſt, that the people be annually repreſented, 
za the end they may have, annually, an opportunity of c 
ing, or reforming their choice; tbe ſetond ig, that* they be 
equally repreſented ;. for a people unequally repreſentent, will, of 
_ be hs taxed. This is a mi{chief,, which'all je. 

Fl dern 
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dorm goverment ore more, on ſe, fubjoc? bo, data dne f 
them-have been ſo'wiſe as to follow: the example of "the Romans, 
in eftabliſhing a general regiſten: This;* perhaps, muy not be 
practicable; at leaft,, not adviſeable;"in à trading rountey; 
fince credit, which as the life of commerce,” and ſubfifts | by ops... 
nion, voulil be very much impaired, if not de firoged, by cer 
rainty;” and, if every man circurgſtanter ere known, r 
merchant ubul, no Junger, have it in his power, by making 
| ufe of other peoples fortune, 10 raiſe his om, and to grow rich, 
by being chought Jo. But, to apply what I have ſaid, in a 2 pare 
ticular manner, to our own affairs,” I will: appeal eben o theſe 
gentlemen, who find their advantage in this national ered 
T mean the inequality of the land tax, whether" it has not, in 
a great meaſure, been the occaſion of this. immenſe taad of poi 
under which we, at preſent, labour; I think it faſt a Mute | 
that this inequality has contributed to it more ways tham one; 
inthe firſt place, it has, frequently, made it neceſſary 0 have . 
recourſe, toother funds, in order to raiſe thoſe ſums, which the' 
land tax alone, if equally levied, would have annually produced. 
Secondly, this inequality in levying the land tax has often put 
miniſters upon raiſmg money by more. equal methads ; that is, 
finding it impratiicable to raiſe the eme. required by" fuch 
means, as all people ought to contribute to in Proportion to their 


fun. they have been obl ged zo raiſe . by fach, as at) 
muſe 
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muſt contribute to in propurtion to their tonfunption, "This ties 
obliged them to create new funds, 10 extend the old, and apply 
the fonking - fund, the nation's only hope,” ta purpoſes very diffe= 
rent from Thoſe, is which it was originally appropriated, 
Theſe, and many' mire miſchiefs would be ura, if the people 
yf England wart auh, and: equally eee: wid, if 
ever we are fo happy-as to ſes the promiſes, made by gentlemen, 
while they are oppoſing public meaſures, per formed; when they 
come to have the condu&? of them ; and pomer adminiftred with 
the ſame ſpirit, by which it was acquired, the nation rhen will, 
no doubt, have juſtice done them in theſe tuo iniportant points; L 
the obtaining of which would, in my opinion, render our confli- 
rution more per fee? than ary, that has yet appeared either in 
the ancient, or modern world. In the nean time, and until 
theſe two accompl, ;ſhirig regulations ſpall tie Place, we - may 
have the ſatisfaction of conſi dering both how near our Covern. 
ment is arrived to her feffim, an bow = a 4 projet it 2 


„ 


of « attaining i. 


The fallnwing rea alſo did mt a lathe contribute to my Pub: 
liſbing this tranſlation: T obſerved with pleaſure the great 


. ſucceſs, which the life of Ci Cicero has deſervettly inet with, and 
the happy turn if has given 7 converſation by baniſhing the 
trifles, tb, at were, before, the unworthy ſubjects of i it, and 2 


Nituti ng in their room an inquiry into the conflituion, the lan- 
Vor. I. D dd „„ __ 
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guage, and cuſtams of a ' people, auboſe vie ua ro conquer, 
poliſh, and inſtruct mankind. ' As a taſie for learning does 
Bonor to every nation, where it ſhuriſbes, it is the duty of, all 
perſons to endeavour to revive that taſte, where it is loſt, and 
to preſerve, and improve it, where it ſubſets; and nothing can 
contribute ſo effeftually towards thoſe ends as a conſtant ſupply 
of freſh materials; hut on the choice of thoſe depends the chf. 
Scarce any thing has, of late, been offered to the public upon 
this ſubjefi, but mean tranſlations of French performances, 
which, though every branch of learning is much indebted to the 
produttions of that nation, have generally more vivacity, than 
ſolidity : This vivacity, the property of which is to entertain, 
rather than ta inſiruct, has rendered their tranſlations of the 
ancient authors ſo looſe, they hardly deſerve that name One of 
the beſt, and moſt efteemed is that of Pol vnrus by Dom Vincent 
Thuillier : If I have found myſelf obliged to take notice of ſome 
inaccuracies, that have eſcaped him, it has been leſs with awiew 
of cenſuring his tranſlation, than of juſtifying my own. The 
difficulty of doing juſtice to the great authors of antiquity, 2 a 
tranſlation of their works into a modern language, is ſo great, 
that I am infinitely more diſpoſed to admire his work for the 
many excellences, with which it abounds, than to cenſure it for 
a few faults, which may be owing to a little inattention, or to 


| the condition of human nature, whoſe fate it is never to be per- 
Uh © felt; 
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feft; but theſe errors are ſs rarely to be met with in that per- 
formance, that they lie among the many beauties of it, like a few 


pebbles, wantonly ſcattered by the hand La nature, in a mine of 
diamonds. 


But there is another di ly, which a tranſlator of 
PoLyBius has particularly to encounter, and which I ſhall 
mention more for. my own ſake, than for That of the French 
tranſlator, becauſe I may, poſſibly, have greater occafion for 
the excuſe : This difficulty ariſes from the flyle of that author; 
. which, notwithſlanding the unwillingneſs of Caſaubon, and of 
the French tranſlator to own it, is not ſo elegant, nor penſpicu- 
ous as might be wiſhed : It is very well known that he has been 
cenſured for a want of attention to the beauties of flyle by one of 
the greateſt critics, as well as one of the greateſt hiſtorians, of 
antiquity, I mean Diomyſius of Halicarnaſſus (5); and it is 
certain there are many words made uſe of by Po Iybius, that are 
not to be met with in any other author, and many words made 
uſe of by him in a ſenſe, which 70. other author gives 70 them : 
This, joined to an obſcurity, either natural, or a ec led, males 
the reading bim very difficult, and the tranſlating him much 
' more ſo. I have often wifhed that ſo complete an hiftorian in 
all other reſpectt, and one, whoſe ſenſe is ſo ſirong,. and compaſs 
* nn. fo great, had written with as great ee and 


(5) nie. cord iet wohn c.. 
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harmony of Hyle, as the author, who, in my yon fo juſtly 
conſteris Bh, for the want of them. 
I my nores upon the fragment of Polybius, 1 e 
hal any notice of an Engliſh tranſlation of that author by. Sir 
H. §. Becanſe, upon comparing it with the Greek text, and 
QMſaubon y Mein dero, which-is by tnech the beft, I found ir 
70 be à tranfiation of neither ; for which- reaſon, I vlolensiy 
aſpeck the anther has tranſlated ſome oli tranſlation publi bed 
before Caſanbor's edition appeared; which J am the rather in- 


clined tu Believe, becauſe there are nov hiatus's in the Englliſb 
"FOO * nn fragent, which are not nlp the Greek aun, 


r 


and the other to page 464, of no "A than 56 lines. 
In the d. ;ſſertation upon the conſtitution of the Roman Senate, 


I have taken notice of the many difficulties T met with in treating 
that ſubjet: To what is there obſerved, I beg leave to add 
the following confideration Every one, who reads at all, muſt 
have read the memorial written by the late Earl Stanhope 10 
the Abbé de Vertat, author of the Roman revolutions : In that 
memorial, Bis lordſhip fates ſeveral difficulties relative to the 
perſont, of whom the Ronan ſenate was compoſed : This memo- 
rial that gentleman anſwers in ſuch a manner, as ſhews that, 
if he did not think thoſe difficulties unanſwerable, he left them, 
at leaſt, unanfoered; % 4 whoever reads his anſwer t0 
that 
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that memorial, will, I believe, receßde very little ſarigfackiun, 
unleſs it be in refletting that the praiſes ſo liberally befiowed, 
upon that occafi on, by the writer of that anſwer, were as emi- 
nently deſerved by the noble lord, to whom: f i was Written. "TP hat 
I would infer from this, Fs, that, if a a perſon, who was 0 
benfobtiy acquainted with rbe ciuil, as well as military inflitu- 
tions of the ancients, as the late earl Stanhope, and who Ba 
paſſed his life in Pudying the aftions, or follawing the examples, 
of the greateſt men of antiquity; if a perſon, I ſay, fo "well 
qualified ro decide, could doubt, and the author of the Roman 
revolutions not ſatisfy-thoſe doubts ; 3 * hope T1 may be intitled to 
ſome indulgence, ſhould not every difficulty, aobich a Curious 
reader may form to himſelf, be ful 1 in that heal 


zation, 


nnr 
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0 Ale alvoray e weoſeſororuv g faires gentrales, ſoit dans les particu- 
urge ide H K X0vy N x d.] lieres, which I do not take to be the 
Dom Vincent Thuillier, the French ſenſe of the author, ſince du 
Tranſlator, has rendered this, parce mult, I believe, be underſtood to re- 


que Pon ne conndit point aſſex comment late to the peculiar frame of the con- 
elle ſe condui ſoit autrefois, ſoit dans tes ſtitution of the Romans, and not to 
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Of the ſeveral FORMS of GOVERNMENT: Of 
the origin, and natural tranſition of thoſe governments to © 
one another : That the beſt conſtitution is That, which is com- 
pounded of all of them; and that the conſtitution of the 


Romans it ſuch a one. 


Oncerning thoſe Greek commonwealths, 'which have 
often encreaſed in power, and often, to their ruin, 
experienced a contrary turn of fortune, it is an eaſy matter 
both to relate paſt tranſactions, and foretel Thoſe to come; 
there being no great difficulty either in recounting what one 
knows, or in publiſhing conjectures of future events, from 
Thoſe that are paſt. But, concerning the Roman com- 
monwealth, it is not at all eaſy either to give an account of 
the preſent ſtate of their affairs, by reaſon of the variety of 
their inſtitutions; or to foretel what may happen to them, 
through the ignorance of the peculiar frame of their ancient 
government, both public and private, upon which ſuch con- 
jectures muſt be founded. For which reaſon, an uncom- 
mon attention and inquiry ſeem requiſite, to form a clear 
idea of the points, in which the Roman commonwealth: 
differs from Thoſe of Greece, | 7 

It is, I find, cuſtomary with. thoſe, who profeſſedly 
treat this ſubject, to eſtabliſh three ſorts of government; 
kingly government, ariſtocracy, and democracy : Upon 
which, one may, I think, very properly aſk them, 


the conduct of their affairs. But, the peculiar frame of th:ir government, 
beſt way of illuſtrating an author's where he makes uſe of almoſt the 
meaning is to explain him by himſelf: ſame word he employs upon this oc-- 
Towards the end of this diſſertation, cafion ; ry 19ioryra ru me,. In 
PoLyB1vs ſays, the Romans attained this I am ſupported by Caſaubon's 
whatever they propoſed, through the tranſlation, Nee | 
that 3; whether 
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ence. In the firſt place, bdoubt whe- 


| Bie rug H unn. 1 am obliged tO 
differ both from Caſaubon, and the 
French tranſlator, in rendering this 
paſſage. The formar has ſaid, et gue 
conſilio potius qutam meli aut vi regitur; 
and the latter, et cn tout ſe fait plutot 
har raiſon que N crainte, et * vio- 


cording to one's 


ther yvapm is to be met with in the 
ſenſe they have given to it, in any good 
author; whereas there is nothing ſo 
common as to find the word Mate 
uſe of for conſent or approbation, whe nce 
come theſe phraſes, aa » Ywpanys. ac- 
dejire ; ga 5 vwprys 


TAnJos 
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whether they lay theſe down as the only; forms of govern- 
ment, or, as the beſt: For, in both caſes, they ſeem to 
be in an error; ſince it is manifeſt that the beſt form of 
government is That, which is compounded of all three. 
This we find to be founded not only in reaſon, but alſo in 
experience; Lycurgus having ſet the example of this form 
of government in the inſtitution of the Lacedæmonian Com- 
monwealth. Beſides, theſe three are not to be received as 
the only forms; ſince we may have obſerved ſome monar- 
chical and tyrannical governments, which, though widely 
different from kingly government, ſeem ſtill to bear ſome 
reſemblance to it. For which reaſon, all monarchs agree in 
uſing their utmoſt endeavours, however falſely, or abuſively, 
to be ſtyled kings. We may have alſo obſerved ſtill more 
oligarchies, which ſeemed, in ſome degree, to reſemble ariſto- 
cracies, though the difference between them has beenextreme- 
ly great. The ſame thing may be ſaid alſo of eee 

What I have advanced will become evident from the fol- 
lowing conſiderations: For, every monarchy is not pre- 
ſently to be called a kingly government, but only That, 
which is the gift of a willing people, and is founded on 
their conſent, rather than on fear, and violence. Neither, 
is every oligarchy to be looked upon as an ariſtocracy, but 
only That, which is adminiſtred by a ſelect number of thoſe, 
who are moſt eminent for their juſtice, and prudence. In 
the ſame manner, that government ought not to be looked 


contrary to one's deſire; and, particu- (3) Ilagarnuciws vis dung al, er 
larly, en pcs Y, Unanimouſly. Se- » wav wAnlos wein t51 wort 0,74 wel 
condly, this ſenſe of the word ywwpy av avre GA xas weodyrar* wage ds. ou 
ſeems to agree better with what im- argv 88, xa ovrnles Favs .orbeolai, y0- 
mediately precedes it, r iner ev/Xw- vus Ng, Ye adele vv 
exam, and to be more properly op- fe webeehar.] The French tranſlator 
poſed to what immediately follows it, has ſtrangely miſtaken this paſſage; 
PS xa rg, he has not attended to the force of the 
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* particle * 3+, by which Porvzius has Je reſpetter les anciens, & d' dblir au 
' Placed the iter part of this period vix : an ne dcit appeiler dimecratie qu un 
in oppoſition to the former; but, the stat, ou le ſentiment gui Vimperte ſur les. 
|  enly way to make the reader ſenſible autres eft celui du plus grand nembre. 
of this miſtake, Is to quote che words So chat, according to him, religion, 
of the French tranſlation. En vain a teſpect to parents and elders, and 
aulſi, ſays he, Zonntroit-on le nom de obechence to the Jaws, ate as repug- 
democralie a un tat, an la populate fe- nant to a democracy as licentiouſneis: 
roit maltreſſe de Joe tout ce A7 lui But this is far from being the ſenſe of 
plairoit, & on Pon ſeroit depilis long Porypvs, as the reader will find, if 
tems dans Puſape de rovtrer lis ditux, he leaſes to compare the F ſench irn. 
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upon as a democragy, where the multitude 555 ena power 
of —_ L A defire, and PF ole; 175 


in which it is an eſtabliſhed 15 and cuſtom to Wor * 
the N to honour their parents, to reſpedt their alderi, 


and obey the laws: When, in e ſo formed, every 
thing is decided by the mejgrity, lych a Seren i 


ſeryes the name of a democrac HF 

So that, fix kinds of government muſt be allowed ; "three, 
which are generally eſtabliſhed, and have been already 
mentioned; and three, that are allied to them, namely, 

monarchy, oligarchy, and the government of the Mu 
The firſt of theſe i is inſtituted by nature, without the 
ſtance of art: The next is king y government, hich is 
derived from the other by art an] 2 provement; when this 
degenerates into the evil, that is allied to it, I mean, ty- 


ranny, the deſtruction of the tyrant gives birth to ariſie- 


cracy ; which degenerating alſo, es to the patyxe 
of things, into oligarchy, ed with anger, 


the peopl =) inflany 


puniſh the injuſtice o their magiſtrates, and form a de- 
mocracy ; from the inſolence of which, and their contempt 
of the laws, ariſes, in time, the goverament of the multitude. 

| Whoever examines, with amen tien: the n 


ples, 1 of 


(4) Avtis ex Ty; Tvrwv xaranvotur S birth to TOO: * this is vet 
gong, YO vt] De la monarcbie vient the gradation ſet forth by PoLyBiuy : 
la reyautt, lorſquw'on y go Part & Firft, monarchy is dich gv 105 
4% on en corrige les diſauts; & | kingly government, . Mov ce 

en, th 


elle diginere en tyrannie, dont elle ap- degenerates into rann 


* ” * 


BIS 


proche beaucoup, ſur les ruines de de de 
de Pautre s'tleve Pariſtocracie. The 
French tranflator has rendered this, 


as if r&rwy related both to kingly go- 


vernment and tyranny, the deſtruction 
of both — gives, according to him, 


Eee 2 


af tyranny gixe 5 Eh 10 
ariſtocracy; thus, it is 55 vil that 
according both to the ſenſe; and thę 
conſtruction, rerwv can relate to TV ph 
Sun nana Only, that is, as gur * 
Dimſelf explains its 10 Xyxanpy-+ 

| govern- 
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(s) Kai my narevriou LOTS En ceneral, in my opinion; PoLypus 
male ferme il ſe changera, is much too peaks of the rotation of governments, 
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cach of {Rp is . can \ form] a 8580 ment 70 the en- 


creaſe, the perfection, the revolution, alt end of èeach; 
and when, by *what means, and to which of the: former 
ſtates they will return. I thought this detail, in a parti- 
cular manner, applicable to the Roman government, be- 
cauſe the eſtabliſhment and encreaſe of That Was, from t the 
beginning, founded on nature. ee 
Poſſibly, the natural revolution of aoveftiantaith into one 
another, may be more accurately determined by PrATo, 
and ſome other philoſophers; but . 
full of variety, pr of a. h, few are capable o 
underſtanding them; : for ich N we ſhall pra 
to give a ſummary account of ſo much of them, 'as'is con- 
fiſtent with hiſtory (whoſe object is action) and the general 
underſtanding of Arad For, if, byreaſon of the univer- 
ſality of chiediflertation, any thing Gould ſeem to beomitted, 
the particular detail we ſhall afterwards, enter into, will make 
fafficient amends for what may now appear doubtful. 
What, therefore, are the beginnings of governments, 
and from whenge'&v they originally ſpring When, either 
by a deluge, a peſtilence, a famine, or the like calamity, 
ſuch as we know have happened, and reaſon teaches us will 
often happen again, the race of mankind. 1 1s well. ni gh. de- 
ſtroyed, and all their inſtitutions, and arts deſtroyed with 
them; from the few that are left, as from ſd many ſeeds, 


a new generation, in proceſs of time, encreaſes to a multi- 


and of their return to the ſame p int, the French tranſlator has again ren- 
from whence they ſet out. This he dered generally by nden des 

expreſſes à few lines after in other (tat. 

words, viz. reg rue X&T& Quo prrakbo- | (6) loi Aog ds we Left out by the 

Aue Tw weren fig. NA Mas; Which F rench tranſlator, 
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00 To ee, Perl This 
word, like many others in PoLyBsrvs, 
is not to be found in any lexicon, ei- 


ther ancient, or modern, that d have 
ſeen; nor, I believe, in any other au- 


thor; but, as it is formed from dE 
and:wosw, With the negative particle 
placed before it, it can mean nothing 
but thoſe animals, that are not go- 
werner in their ations: By opinions; 
which ſenſe, I think, the French-tran- 
Narar ought to have expreſſed, and 
not to have contented himſelf with 


Note e r e ,, roiog dt. ] 
dered by th 


Sine negative ly. gui certainemgut ” 
ſurvent que ſes loix; that is, celles de la 
nature, which immediately precedes it. 
1). O 8 dend. The Segen, . 
Thus ren- 
e French tranſlator, 

donc de cette ſor te que ies mpnòliqu es, an 
les ſocittez civiles ont pris naiſſance: If 
he had attended eloſely to the chain of 
reaſoning, which our author has pur- 
ſuedd in treating this ſubject, he would 
have heen ſenſible that tas e, 
inithis place, velates: to the formation 


ꝙperrui 
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tude; then it comes to paſs, as. in qther animals, ſo in 
men, when they are got together (which it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe they would be, as they are of the ſame kind, by 
reaſon of their natural weakneſs) that he, who excels in 
ſtrength of body, and Courage, eſt, of neceſiny, gain the 
command, and authority over the reſt: And, as in animals 
of other kinds alſo, which are not influenced by opinions, 
we obſerve the ſame thing commonly falls out, this ought 
to be locked upon as the moſt gentinè work of nature: 
Amonp theſe, the ſtrongeſt are, by ee mon eonſent, allowed 
to be the maſters; fuch as bulls, wild boars, cock, ant 
animals of the like nature: In the ſame manner, it is 
probable that men alſo, when they firſt get together, like 
a herd, *are governed by thoſe of the greateſt ſtrengtii and 
courage; the meaſtreof whoſe power is ſtrength, andtheit 
government, ' monarchy. - When the individuals, thus aſ- 
ſembled, by living together, become, through time, babi- 
ruated to ane another, then is.the foundation laid of kingly 
government; and then do mankind receive the fitſt tincture 
of honor and juſtice, and of their oppoſites: The notions: 
of which are firſt formed in the following manner. © © © 
| Every one having a natural impulſe :to:copulation;; the 
conſequence of which is procreation, when a. child,, ho, 


of the notions of #oner and iuſtice, au 


xcAy bee dixaus, Which immediately pre- 


cedes it, and not to That of com- vier is treated, oreate in- the minds 


monwealths, and civil ſocieties: For, 
after he has ſet forth the undutifulneſs 
of children to their parents, and the 
ingratitude of the obliged to their 
benefactors, he makes the indignation 
ariſing in the breaſts of thoſe, who are 
witneſſes to the inſtances he gives of 
both, to produce the firſt impreſſion: 
of the power of duty, which, he ſays, 
is che beginning, and end of juſtice. 
He goes on to ſhew that the applauſe 


bonor, and of the al 
them. So that, IL. believe, the reader 


which valor meets with, andi the con- 


tempt, with which a contrary beha- 
of men the notions of: bena add, G 
ence between 


will agree with me, that this paſſage 
is not applicable to the formation of 
commonwealths,, and civil ſocieties, 
as the French ranſlaror has rendered 
it, but to That of the notions: of 'Bondr- 
and. juice; and that"rorotdeplainly:re- 
lates to what follows, and not to what: 
precedes.. | 


by: 
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00 EZ or vrogalee?) ric eve wag 4 4 not fol wed this ſenſe j in his tranlla- 


77 Tys Ts xalnxovros duvapeus xo Fewgac. ] 
Caſaubon's edition of Potys1vs, 
which. is by much the beſt, has Neoeg as, 
lj imagine to, be a Fault in, the 
impreſſion, , aer be ifs 


J. I Sy w 4 


tion; I have altered it to 9ewga, 
which 'is more agreeable both to 


the ſenſe, and to the conſtruQion, 
he fes * Tis, Jewgias. is cares intel- 


| We, h 19-42 


(64%. 
by the care of his parents, has attained the age of diſcre- 
tion, makes no grateful return, nor yields any aſſiſtance, 
to thoſe, by whom he was brought up; but, on the con- 

, endeavours to abuſe them by his words, or actions, 
it is plain that thoſe, who are witneſſes of it, and know the 
pains and hardſhips their parents under went in taking care 
of, and bringing up, their children, muſt be diſpleaſed, and 
offended at this behaviour: For, as there is this difference 
between mankind, and other animals, that the former are 
indued with underſtanding and reaſon, it is plain, they 
will not neglect the uſe of theſe faculties, by which they are ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed from thoſe animals, but obſerve what 

s upon this occaſion, and be diſpleaſed with it; parti- 
cularly, when they look forward, and conſider that the like 
misfortune may happen to each of them. Again, when 
any one, who has been aſſiſted, and relieved by another in 
diſtreſs, inſtead of being grateful, endeavours to injure his 
benefactor, it is manifeſt that, thoſe, who are acquainted 
with ſuch a proceeding, muſt be diſguſted, and offended 
at it, not only becauſe they compaſhonate the ſufferings ' of 
their neighbour, but alſo becauſe they themſelves: expect to 
meet with the like treatment: From whence ſome notion, 
and conſideration of the power of duty is introduced into every 
man's mind; which is the beginning, and end of juſtice. 


In like manner, when any one runs the hazard of his 


* 


life in the defence of the community, reſiſts, and withſtands 
the moſt violent attacks of wild beaſts, it may be expected 
that ſuch a one will meet with the acclamations of the 

(10) E ue. mv ο˙νν n Tv mAy tion of every thing that follows. Pour- 
bus emionuacing Tvſy ave EVVOIKNS A We0- quo: au contraire donne-t-on tant ap- 
calutns .] The French tranſlator has left plaudiſſements 4 celui qui &c. are hig 
out the moſt material part of this ſen- words; whereas Pol VBus fays, that 
tence, which ſerves as the founda- ſuperior ſtrength and valor are the qua- 
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lities, that firſt ingage the 8 to perly expreſſed b the word « war wenina 
chuſe the perſon, who is poſſeſſed of 110 ought to hate been preſerved in 
thews for their commander : This is; pro- the tranſlation, 1 7 5 
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( 463 ) | 


people, for ever countenances the men I have mentioned, 
and has created in his fubjects an opinion, that he conſtantly 
treats every one aecording to his merit; they are no longer 
afraid of violence, but rather willingly ſubmit to him, and 


unite in ſupporting his government, even though he is far 


advanced in years, unanimouſly defending, and thaintaini 
him againſt all thoſe, Who endeavour to ſupplant him in the 


a having, by experience been convinced of the 
difference between then 
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Formerly, therefore, thoſe, who were once choſen kings, 
and inveſted with this dignity, grew old in the enjoyment 
of it: In the mean time, they fortiked advantageous poſts, 
ſurrounding them with walls, and poſſeſſed themſelves of a 
territory; by the former, they conſulted the ſecurity of 
their ſubjects; and, by the latter, they ſupplied them with 
plenty of proviſions. While they employed themſelves in 
this manner, they continued. blameleſs and unenvied, be- 
cauſe they differed very little either in their clothes, their 
table, or their manner of living, from the reft of the people, 
with whom they paſſed their lives: But afterwards, their 
poſterity ſucceeding to the government by right of inheri- 
trance, and finding every thing provided for them, that 
was neceſſary for their ſecurity, and more than was ne- 
ceſſary for their ſupport; they were led by ſuperfluity to 
indulge their appetites, and to imagine that it became princes 
to appear in a different dreſs from their ſubjects, to eat in a 
different, and more luxurious manner, with greater variety, 
and preparation, and to enjoy, without contradiction, even 
the forbidden pleaſures of love; the firſt of which, pro- 
duced envy and diſlike, and the other, hatred and reſent- 
ment; by which means, kingly government degenerated 
into tyranny; and, at the ſame time, a foundation was laid, 
and a conſpiracy formed for the deſtruction of thoſe who 
exerciſed it: The accomplices of which, were not men of 
inferior rank, but perſons of the moſt generous, the moſt 
exalted, and alſo the moſt enterpriſing ſpirit; becauſe ſuch 
men can leaſt bear the inſolence of thoſe in power. The 


my opinion, is much too general an riety both of the meats, and dreſſing. 
expreſſion, fince it leaves out the vas We 
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people, | 
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20x11 te Re yireor.] Both the 
Latin and French nde have very 
properly avoided an abſurdity, which 
rendering audi in the on a- 
ceptation of: the word muſt neceſfarily 
have led them into; though, I wiſh. 
they had given it the ſenſe, in Khich 
PoLyB1us has taken it upon this oc- 
caſion, which is, thereupon, after that, 
or ſomething to that effect. There 1s 
a- paſſive - in tomer, in which that 
word can be uſed in no other ſenſe : 


It is in the dialogue between Ulyſles, 


in a bojpitable manner 
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(. 407. ) 
people, therefore, having theſe to lead them, and, 
for the xeaſons before mentioned, uniting. againſt 
their rulers, kingly government, and monarchy were 
extirpated, and ariſtocracy thereupon began to be eſta- 
 bliſhed: SITU BURNIE 270248 er node 
For the people, as an immediate acknowledgement to 
thoſe who had deſtroyed monarehy, choſe theſe leaders for 
their governors, and left all their concerns to them. Theſe, 
at firſt, chearfully accepting the truſt, preferred the advan- 
tage of the public to all otfier conſiderations, and admi- 
niftred all affairs, both public and private, with eare and 
vigilance: But here again, the ſons of theſe, having ſuc» 
_ ceeded their parents in the ſame power, they, being unac- 
quainted with evils, abſolute ſtrangers to civil ai, and 
liberty, and educated, from their infancy, in the ſplendor 
of the power, and dignities of their parents, and ſome of 
them, giving themſelves up to avarice, and the defire of 
unjuſt gain, others, to drunkenneſs, and intemperate en- 
tertainments, and others, to the abuſe of women, and ra- 
viſhment of boys, by this behaviour, changed the ariſto- 


(13) Ovoves xa e Xt4205 amodiderles means be evils, which the people had 
NN.] The, French iranflator has ſuffered unger their tyrants, and with 
ſaid, Le peuple, ſenfible au bienfait de which theſe ſucceſſors of their deli- 
ceux qui Pavoient diliurè des monarques, verets were unacquainted;, This he 
miet ces gentreus citoiens d. ſa tte & ſe afterwards explains, when, ſpeaking 
ſoumit à leur conduite. So that, he has of the infancy of democracy, he fa 
left out «© ve, Which gives great that, . while, any are living, who felt the 
beauty to this paſſage, and which Ca- power and domination of the few, they 
ſaubon has very properly rendered by & acquieſce under the preſent eſtabliſpment. 


veArgIo, ot | Th 

% ATegos ft ovieg n.] Gens peu 
accoutumez au travail is, ſurely, not 
the ſenſe of this paſſage; Pol nus 


exe (44) an eri cg ue v rige 


X15 xe Jura eas Tuegy νιẽa⅛hrν, which 
is the ſame thing he ſays here, only in 
more words. -M. n. 

cracy 
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(rg) Movys de iN e eA- 5 of en — properly, 
Tibog axsegiu Tre & are.] Ine reſtoit prevailed upon the French tranſlator 
donc plus au peuple d autre eſptrance que to leave it out; though he muſt have 
dans lui- meme. I imagine, the diffi- been ſenſible that the energy of the 


vUepexonles. 


{ 459 ) 5 
cracy into an oligarchy; and ſoon inſpirèd the people witli 
the ſame paſſions they were before poſſeſſed with; by which 
means, their cataſtrophe became the ſame with That of the 
tyrants : For, if my perſon, obſerving the general nv 

Tulers have incurred, has the courage to 


» % „ *. 


hatred, which theſe” 

ſay, or do any thing againſt them, he finds the whole body 

of the people ready to aſſiſt him: Thereupon; they put ſome 

of them to death, and baniſh, others; but dare no ſie 
10 
8 


* 
that, appoint a king to govern them, being ſtill afraid 
the injuſtice of the firſt; neither dare they intruſt the po- 
vernment with any number of men, having till before their 
eyes the errors, which theſe had before committed: 80 that; 
having no hope unallayed, but in themſelves, they lay hold 
on that; and, by converting the government from an oli- 
guchy to a democracy, take upon themſelves the care, and 
cal „„ e Terr 
And, as long as any are living, who felt the power, and 
domination of the few, they acquieſce under the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, and look upon equality, and liberty as the 
greateſt of bleſſings. Pot, when a new race of men grows 
up, and the democracy falls into the hands of their chil- 
drens children, theſe, no longer regarding equality and li- 
berty, from being accuſtomed to them, aim at a greater 
ſhare of power than the reſt, particularly thoſe of the 
greateſt fortunes; who, grown now ambitious, and, being 
Font ent: ene BODY el ph T. elle M Ne 
whole ſentenet turns upon the force intrüſted with the government, were 
of that word, which will plainly ap- equally afraid of both; ſo that, the 
pear upon conſidering the context; had no hope that was not mixed with 
Pol vßlus fays that the people, . Joy [Juſt apprehenſions, but in them- 
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the few, fem they bad lucceſfively 
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ken the liberty to make two altera- 
tions in the text with regard to this 
ſentence ; the firſt is very Fa ev 
the editions have avrwr, for whic 
have ſubſtitùted &vrwy ; The . 
though not fo obvious, may, poſlibly, 


appear | as well founded. Al the edi- 


ng doubt, be the fenſe, 
void this difficulty, therefage, 1 think 


ins (not excepting Caſaubon's) join 
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unable to obtain the power they aim at, y them „ and 
an nk Bn de 0 Aung, Ret 2 


rupting the people by every method: And when, to ſefve 
their wild ambition, they hive once taught therm to receive 
bribes and entertainments, from that moment the demo- 
cracy is at an end, and changes to force and violence. For 
the people, being accuſtomed to live at the expence of others, 
and to place their hopes of a ſupport in the ER of their 
neighbours, if headed by a man of a great and eriterprifing 
ſpirit, but who, through his poverty, is excluded from pub- 
lic offices, will then have recourſe to violence; and, getting 
together, will murder, baniſh, and divide among themſelves 
the lands of their adverſaries, till grown wild with rage, they 
again find a maſter, and a monarch. OO ND 
This is che rotation of governments, and this the order 
of nature, by which they are changed, transformed, and re- 
turn to oa 8 Whoever, 2 is perſectly 
uainted with theſe things, may, poſſibly, be miſtaken in 
3 of time, when E | Ne 4% ſtate of any 
government; but, if he gives his opinion Without paſſion, 
or envy, he will ſeldom miſtake in the degree of the encreaſe, 
or corruption of each, or in the change that attends them. 
This conſideration, above all others, will lead us to the 
the 1 it has bee Ne u. 
N 
Yi the xeon. FRG RY 
expreſſes the ſenſe of ra we dvrw 


there is a neceſſity of ſuppoſing «px 
to be underſtood to which rr. may 
very naturally be referred ; unleſs the 
reader chuſes rather to read vor in- 
ſtead of 1.6 n 

(. Avry Ortes oncovepura, Ka ov jut- 


rag xa urg. ol alla, x44 Wow tus au- 
Tx tararry ta uud ray wohurnar.] Thus 
rendered by -the -French tranſlator ; 
Telle off la vivwolution des Hats, tel off 
Pordre ſuivant leur la nuture obungt la 
forme des ripunligus. This (general 


Gg g 2 


KOT OvT ity which implies a urn to the 
Former State, ſince there may be à re- 


 volution, a change, without ſuch a - 


{19 Kg 043164 See.] All the ed. 
tions have x ogy vos aber; ieh 18 
knowledge 


— — —_ 
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2 ToNTSIQG ala rar vn e 1 wing 'ay alles 
618 Yao vat TG dvs, lat TN VENT e, £9) nou TH 
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rabog. et Yar Tu xt FTSE), TOATUGU, dc agrα tina, 
K. Tc S xdla Quo: an p £xe0av rm c- 
gau, X21 TW a, 2 uo e * Tyv Gs Tavailig 


Þlabonm, Cronin, 1504. din, Tas jerTa raura pnbno heel. 


Nor d en Beau Tonpoyuela Kan urig rns Aunup n 10. 


lobte, 651) yag EX doit d N The gebe CL... 
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x O er Er, 2 irt - 6 074, F0Y 60 G- 


ropurꝗ, Nx A A A . TUYES NEWS, Sud, mota- 


Asg alvilau, did ro ragte £16 TW oled X04 cel naps To 
AE errge oh N. (200 xexbaanrs. "og iche pv , 


Eo dll ds Spies x repnd be ov bus £101 v d tv N 


Sed 


Tara Tos Sohey giachvſoci Gab ag, UT AUTWY tage, 
7 coal Tov auTov en x, TWY νοονν, Tu le 
vilas xc a r ixat7y nak ragen al vue xu acer fe 


1 to "be underſiood ; for which 4 ſplendor, both — 3 it had ar- 


reaſon, I have ventured to Tead u Cory 


inſtead of a@bore.. Sens prejugez, lays 
the French tranſlator, which | oh a tranſ- 
Jation of neither. 


10 (19) Ka. rue as. i Ls folemdepr...in | 
my opinion, does not exprefs axhs; 


fince a thing may be in ſplendor, and 
not in its perfefion ; this may, I think, 


vith great propriety, be ſaid of the very 


commonwealth our author is here 


ſpeaking of, I mean That of the Ro- 
Hens, which, i it is well gona, was | in 


17% 


paſt it: 
ſtate ever attained, ſo great power as 
the Roman commonwealth was pol- 


ſplendor, at both thoſe 


rived to its perfection, and after it was 
This is ſo true that no other 


ſeſſed of above a century be fore it was 


in its perfection, and as long after it 


had paſſed it. So that, though its 
periods, out- 


ſhone: that of all ether ſtates, when in 

Bn meridian, yet it was far qutſhone 
by itſelf, when arrived to that point. 

(ac) Kabantę yag one eu 4055 Was 


knowledge not only of 


ture return to its former ſtate: For, as the original inſtitu- 


( 413. ) 


perfection of the Roman commonwealth, but alſo of its fu- 


encreaſe, and, 


wh 1 


tion, and encreaſe of this commonwealth is, as much as ay 
other, a8 1 faid before, founded on nature, ſo its future re- 
turn to its former ſtate is alſo founded on nature. This 


will- app 


\ 


from · the following diſcourſe : At preſent, we 


ſhall Juſt take notice of the laws of Lycurgus ; the confi - 


- 


* " - \ %. © , . 
4 1 Y ow * 4 — þ * , 
poſe. 


Ng 1.87 1.4% 'y-. > <4 SER N 1 6 Gar 
deration of which will not be improper to the preſent pur- 


He, therefore, obſerving that every thing; that has been 
ſaid, was founded on neceſſity, and the laws of nature, con- 
cluded that every form of government that is ſimple, and 
conſiſts but of one kind, by ſoon degenerating into that 
vice, that is allied to it, and naturally attends it, muſt be 
unſtable: For, as ruſt is the natural bane of iron, and 
worms of wood, by N which, as: by inbred: evils, { thou h they 
eſcape all foreign miſchief, they are ſure to be deltroyed 7 
ſo, in like manner, there is a certain vice implanted by the 
hand of nature in every form of government, and by her 


d A 4 Mm ww þ 4 F< 1 | » 6 0:33 +» SIPS | 
de Jormres na TEprdoves CopOuirs 6108 Ave the effect of ſome, or of all the cor- 


pa. This fine thought has ſuffered rofive acid falts} with which the air is, 
very much, in the hands of the French impregnated, and which are perpetu-. 
tranſlator; he ſeems to have been miſ- ally floating about in it, together with 


ee 3 wh & 


led by the word ovuPuns,: Which ſigni- 
fies natural or allied to, as well as born 
with ; and, by tak ing it in the laſt 
ſenſe, has made PoLysrvs betray an 
ignorance in French, which T am per- 
fuaded he was very incapable of in his 
own langu 
farther, let us hear what he ſays; this 
it is, comme la Rouille nait avec le fer, 
les vers avec le bois: Now, it is cer- 
tain that neither ruſt 75 bern with iron, 
nor worms with wood; the firſt being 


ge: But, before I go any 


the attenuated. particles, that are cant, 


tinually flying off from all other bo- 
dies; all which particles form a chaos, 
wherein F an perſukded every produc- 
tion of nature” has its reprèſentatibe. 
And. 88 for worrtts, they are no more 
born with woad, than ruſt is with iron; 
wotms make uſe indeed of wood for 
their protection, and, poſſibly, for their 
nouriſhment ; but, if, from the tough- 
neſs of its parts it is improper for the 
former, as the heart of oak, or from 

ordained 
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So that, wood may be, and frequently ed with ruſt, 


is without worms; they are conſe- falts have no N As our! 
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a undue veun, fend ant Tov val em fund N urn 
aNN 1ropporey x N vocal fun, en xo Aarau (22). all. 


Tov rng ard Rolov e To rode UH vnc fe- Pac 
vob boll dende, die Toy amo Ts dn $0693, halal 
xa rurꝙ Weg ©> im 6 T1 rohurag Tu Os. dhe Tow 
n gaßßpvrr - eee ran ſaπν , d v NTT H 
Yegorray pode. oi ter analy agg dx eg fete Tiles b. 
le as To dinouy Tg00Vepuew urg dg TW ro αν- 
lunar Used da To rois she ct, TAUTW xi neu 
Uu, xa feaguligay Y r ego 1 xau pony, 
TAY age) g76 'ovenraue®, Thug wy nat; We eons 


due vdr Tos Naned aypouos THY $Aev0egiar, Exe; fuer 


its bitter taſte, for the lake” as the to the corroſive ſalts, wich which it a» 
cedar, the, worm ſeldom attacks it: bounds, and is wil be no more ellect- 


gold, on which thoſe 


quently not eſſential to, nor ern with, has no word to 9 either urn Or 

it 2 And, that ruſt is not more eſſen⸗ rigndorec; I have been obliged 3 

tial to iron, nor born with it, a prehend them both under the ge 
755 


from this ; let a piece of iron be name of worms ; if the 
in «recipe ingceliblet al N and to turn to the 5th chapter of 


L1¹¼: bg 
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ordained to-accompany it : The vice of kingly government 
is monarchy, that of „ oligarchy ; an of demo- 
cracy, rage and violence; into which all of them, in proceſs 
of time, muſt necelarily degenerate, 1 in the manner I have 
mentioned. Theſe inconveniences were foreſeen by Lycuts 
gus; who, to avoid them, formed his nment not of: a 
ſunple nature, and of one ſart, but united in one all the 
advantages, and properties of the beſt governments; to the 
end that no branch of it, by ſwelling beyond its due bounds, 
might degenerate into the vice which is congenial to it; and 
that, while each of them were mutually' ated: upon by op- 
polite powers, no one part might incline any way, or out- 
weigh the reſt ; but that the commonwealth, being equally 
auch and ballanced, like a ſhip acted upon by contrary 
might long remain in the ſame ſituation; while the 
er was reſtrained from exceſs by the fear of the people, 
who had a proper ſhare in the commonwealth g and; on the 
other ſide, the did not dare to diſregard gard the King 
from their fear of the ſenate, who, being all elected - 
their. virtue, would always incline to the juſteſt fide; by 
which means, that aria which happened to be opprefited; 

this inſtitution being obſerved, became always ſuperior; aud, 
by 1 ante W. git. of. the ſenate, out- ballanced the 
efore, wp. formed his common- 
che Lacedæmo- 


x | 7 13 Hit oe - 
book of il We he ON Haw. tte; words feste a term 
find theſe inſects not only diſtiyguiſh- of lus own coining, lor, rather, of his 
ed, but deſeribed. I am affaid conge- o com inding':” The” Latin and 
nite peftes in Caſaubon is liable to the French tranflarors have underſtood it 
lame exceptſon. „ Of a ſhip equally asked upon by con- 
CY Kara r —— el 1 trary + winds, which, 1 deheves the ſea- 

da, not remember ever to have. met men l not allow ever to happen: I. 

with arriTaua in any other” authorz at firſt thought it might ſignify a ſhip/ 

poſſibly, therefore, it may be, like acted upon by contrary currents, which, 
nians 
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Ae wa Os 


787 T1 Aaufam ed d 5 «id evou Hort KAKSVL gde ile 

0 aſiorur $a fs ra re Xelojuavos ance Ar as dos 

ve Solo rral x 2 RS, BY aſtol. ie Fal 
Hy er In 3) Tein wen rer xgarella. rue ToNireins, & reg 


eine irgoregoy, dni¹, (9) gro d TOTO. KATE AY. 10 0 


N xpenoiſos ovvereTaxlo ααννõ,IA no di TETWY, Gst. lud ve 
Tor a eiν Jurctolar Neue, hind; ren ef, Tore 


agi orgcl o ro rehure a (25) CULT, 1 Inyvokpatlizen,” n As- 


vag Nνοανꝰ XOU TET Kaan nv Rad, ers lien vag £46 in- ra 


N © 


though pollible, i is too uncommon to. 
ſerve fora compariſon ; I would, there- 


fore, ſuppoſe the ſhip to be rowed a- 


gainſt the wind, or tide, or, rather, a- 
pere both, which. will have the effect 
re intended by Pol Y ius, that is, to 


keep it in the ſame wonderful ſituation: 


However, as the Greek text does not 


particularly deſcribe the contrary, pow- 


ers, by the force of which the ſhip is, 
kept in the ſame place, I have not 


W it n to enter 50 that 


particu fab 1 in the eeinſlarion.; | 

(22) Hobe, ixaga, Ne was reOuxs con- 
derer This is, I think, rendered too 
gener ly by the F rench tranſlator, 
enge, la cauſe & te homes de certains 
evinements.. g 

(23) Tei pen. re eres Tys on- 
rue. 55 trois ſortes de governments 
dont j̃ ay parle republique 
Romaine, ſays the French tranſlator, 
who, by rendering | it thus, has left out 
ra KQATEYTA rue woAluns, which is the 
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 nians in liberty longer than any other people we have heard 
of, ever enjoyed it: So that, he, by foreſceing from a cer- 
tain way of reaſoning, from whence, and, by what means, 
every thing naturally proceeds, guarded that commonwealth 
The Romans have arrived at the ſame end in forming 
their commonwealth, not indeed, by any chain of reaſoning, 
but by weighing every incident, that offered itſelf in the 
many ſtruggles, and difficulties they were ingaged in, and 
always embracing that meaſure, which was moſt advantage- 
ous. By this means, they arrived at the ſame end, which 
Lycurgus attained, and formed the moſt glorious: ſyſtem of 
government now in being. Pa ai tor 
A good critic ought not to judge of a writer by thoſe 
things he omits, but by thoſe he relates; and, if he diſco- 
vers any untruth in the latter, conclude that the former were 
omitted through ignorance : But, if every thing he relates 
be found true, let him grant that the others were omitted 
through choice, not ignorance. 
All the three principal orders of government I have men- 
tioned, were found in the Roman commonwealth ; but 
every thing, in particular, was conſtituted and adminiſtred 
with that equality and propriety by theſe three, that it was 
not poſſible for any perſon, not even for a Roman citizen, 
to aſſert poſitively, whether the government, in the whole, 
was ariſtocratical, democratical, or monarchical ; neither 
was this doubt ill founded: For, when we caſt our eyes 


proper character of the three branches from being the ſenſe of the original, 
of government our author has been that, had I not met with it in this 


treating of. | | place, I ſhould not have imagined ix 
(24) Ourw d var ara jrtgcs wwe xa WAS intended for a tranſlation of it. : 
W@ETCYT WG GUVETSTO&XTO K. d- Nr d Tu- (25) Tou rav. | The French tranſlator 


20] Toutes trois Uoient iellement ba- ſays, que perſonne, meme parmi les Ro. 
lanctes Pune par Fautre, This is ſo far mains, ne pouvoit aſſurer, ſans crainte 
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de ſe n 1 le governement y itoit a- the ſenate belonged to the conſuls ; 


riftocratique, ou populaire, ou monar- 
chigue. Thus, by leaving out ovuwrar, 
the French tranſlator has maimed this 
ſentence ; for, in reality, the Roman 
government was ariſtocratical, popular 
and monarchical, in its parts; but, in 
the whole, it was none of the three, 
(26) Ouros Tov Av X#610 por H doſua- 
roy £7iTeAgor. ] Le droit 4 faire les ſena- 
tus-conſultes leur appartient. Whoever 
reads this, will, I dare ſay, conclude 
that the right of making the decrees of 


which every body knows was not the 


caſe z neither does PoLyp1vs ſay any 
more than that the conſuls were ſolely 
intruſted with the execution of the de- 
crees of the ſenate. 

(27) Trois e r v. ] D'y 
propoſer ce dont il Sagit., This is ſo 
looſe a tranſlation, and, at the ſame 
time, ſeems to imply ſo great an igno- 
rance of the Roman conſtitution, that 
I am ſurpriſed a man of ſo great learn- 
ing as the French tranſlator, could 


I. 


* 


on the power of the conſuls, the peared in- 
tirely . and kingly ; When on That on That of the ung 
ariſtocratical ; and, when any one conſidered the power of 
the people, it appeared plainly democratical. The ſeveral 
powers, which each of theſe orders then obtained, and {till 
continues to obtain, with ſome” few; exceptions, are at 
follows. 

The conſuls, when they are at Rome, and before they 
take the field, have the adminiftration of all pyblic affairs : 
For all other magiſtrates are ſubject to, we obey, them; 
pt the tribunes of the people: They introduce embaſſa- 
dors into the ſenate: They alſo propoſe to the ſenate thoſe 
ſubjects of debate, that require immediate diſpatch ; 50 
are ſolely intruſted with the execution of their decrees: 
them belongs the conſideration of all public affairs, of which 
the people have cognizanoe; whom they are to aſſemble 

upon all occaſions, and Jay before them the decrees of the 
ſenate, then purſue the uc of the majority. Beſides 
this, the Gi have almoſt an abſolute power in every 
thing, that relates either to the preparations of war, or to 
the conduet of it in the field: For they may give what 


* 


ſuffer it to pane From, his pen. It is 

lk propolte the bar, before they 

r in the ſenate, before t 

3 befare the people, when af. 
ſembled in the comitia curiata, Or cen- 
turiata, though nat in the ributa ; for 
which reaſon, Pionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus, and the reſt of the Greek au- 
thars, who. have written, the Roman 
hiftary, call a previous order of the 
1 eG AH; The phraſe made 
uſe. of, upon theſe, aca ons, by the 
e 
cu us i given 
an account of thi Iehign formed by 


Hhh 2 


the Roman ſoldiers to ſurpriſe '* 6 


and very Pa thetically deſcribed ,their 
reconciliation with their fellow citizens, 
at the head of whom Valerius Corvus, 

as dictator, was ſent to reclaim em 

For it ſeems, ee wen, at that 
time, unacquainted with ciyil ſlaughter, 
and Fig 9 ni in all oe wars 
but in Thoſe againſt a foreign enemy: 
Aſter this reconciliation, Valerius Cor- 
vus returned to Rome; where he gpt 
an act opaſed in the ſenate, and, af- 
5 paſſed by the people, for the 
impunity * 1-0 who had 
formed the deBign upon Capua. Livy's 


orders 
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words are theſe, B. vii. c. 41. Ain 
equo citato ad urbem revettus, auctori- 


he had clini this paſſag e of or- 
BIVS, as he has many [14.2 he would 


bus patribus zulit ad Populum ne cui have ſaid bis, quorum patres autores fu- 
militum frauds feceſſio het. It is true erant, ferre Pepulum, for rxloie e- 


that, at other times, he applies theſe 
words to the confirmation given by 
the ſenate to the acts paſſed by the 

ple. But, whoever has read Livy 


„ ra Joypara. I am ſenfible that 
Dion Caſſius, B. Lv. diſtinguiſhes do. 
pa from avxregras, which word he 
makes uſe of, decaiits, as he fays, it is 


with attention, muſt be ſenſible that 
this phraſe is, upon many other occa- 
ſions, made uſe of by him to expreſs 

what the Greek Hiſtorians call ag 
Af ; and it is very polſible that, if 


not poſſible to tranſlate it into Greek ; 
this auForitas was a reſolution of the 


ſenate paſſed when there was not a full 


houſe, that is, as many as the law re- 
quired for the paſſing a ſenatus-conſul- 


Telasmias 
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orders they pleaſe 80 their allies 3 and appoint the tri- 
bunes: They may raiſe forces, and ba thoſe who are 
pea r for the eich „ They alſo a power, when 
e field, of pu niſping any who fer © a then; "and 
if cpakidicty as much as they pleaſe of the public money, 
being always attended by a qurſtor for that purpoſe, whoſe 
duty it is to yield a ready obedience to all their commands :. 
So that, whoever caſts his eyes on this het may, with 
reaſon, affirm that the government is merely monarchical, 
and Kingly. But, if any thing I have already mentioned, 
or may hereafter mention, ſhall, either now, or after Gre 
time, be altered,” this ought. not to affect the preſent re- 
lation. u e eee WET 75 d eie 
The ſenate have, i in the firlt pla lace, the command, of the 
public money : For they have Li conduct of all receipts; 
and diſburſements : Since the quæſtors cannot iſſue money 
for any particular ſervice, without a decree of aN 
except thoſe ſums they Dl the, conſuls, 


x uu 13388 


The ſenate have alſo 
ments, that, are mT by 


tum, which, with Part he calls. 
ee But this will not invalidate 
any thing that has been ſaid, when it 
is conſidered that the law he ſpeaks 


of was inſtitoted by Auguſtus, who, ' 


as Dion tells. us in the ſame place, 
when he fixed the number of ſenators, '' 
whoſe: preſence ſhould be neceſſary for. 
enacting decrees of every kind, ap- 


pointed the particular days, on which 


they were to aſſemble; and, in order 


to oblige the ſenators to be preſent on 


thoſe da 155 en che fine. > to.mbjch 
ſuch as up 
a lawful excuſe, were before liable. 


This was in the year of Rome 743, 


oy de 


nted themſelves without 


wer over all thoſe Glbure⸗ 


cenſors every Afth 1 year in 
. 4 2} 15 
Claudir Nee Droſus, and. q * 
tius 150 n e the ſame 
ear Druſus died, which ſome will 
— have been the year 741 of 2 
| (23) Big vag moneuag t nr, 
, Aux rip reparations, in the French tranſ- 
Tator, 1 well Lpreff es the firſt; but 
what mes of , that, it 
Gems, is woofer This deſerves the 
more ta be taken notice af, becauſe, 
when the ſame expreſſion is aſterwards 
repeated by our author, the ſame tranſ- 
Jar: ſays very. properly. treftion de 
eaux Udifites; riparabion'des anciens: 
80 that, I muſt look upon the former 


in the ſame light every candid reader 
| repairing: 


(. 422:.). 
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ere % ola gn ie, yl T& e 2 
ought to view it, that js, as 3 flip of the memory 5 
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repairing, and erecting public; buildings, which are of all 
others the greateſt, and the moſt conſiderable; and, for 
which, the cenſors muſt have the allowance of the ſenate. 
This order alſo takes cognizance of all crimes committed 
in Italy, chat require a public inſpection, ſuch as teins; 
conſpiracies, poiſonings, and aſſaſſinations. Moreover, if 
any private perſon, or city in Italy ſtands in need of an ac- 
commodation, animadverſion, relief, or defence, all theſe 
are within the province of the ſenate : And, if it is neceſ- 
ſary to ſend an embaſſy out of Italy to reconcile differences, 
to uſe exhortation, or, indeed, to ſignify a command, to 
admit an alliance, or declare war, the ſenate has the care of 
theſe things. In like manner, when embaſſadors come to 
Rome, the ſenate determines in what manner they are to be 
treated, and what anſwer 1s to be given to them. Nothing 
that has been mentioned belongs to the people: For thele 
reaſons, again, when à foreigner” cones to Rome in the abe 
ſence of the conſuls, the government appears to him purely 
ariſtocratical: Which opinion prevails with ſeveral of the 
Greeks, and alſo with ſeveral kings, becauſe almoſt all their 
tranſactions with the Romans are ratified by the ſenate. 

From what has been ſaid, who would not have reaſon to 

aſk what ſhare in the government, and of hat nature that 
ſhare is, which is left to the people? Since the ſenate is in- 
veſted with all the particular powers already mentioned, 
and with the greateſt of all, the conduct of all receipts and 
diſburſements; and ſince, on the other ſide, the conſuls, as 

generals, have an abſolute power in regard both to the prepa- 


O mgoodera: Inporrag eren of this paſſage; becauſe it confounds. 
eos. ] Qui meritent une punition pub- the inquiry into a crime with the puniſb- 
lique, is not, in my opinion, the ſenſe ment of n 5s age 81300 

e rations 
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(30) Ov unn a KATEAUTETBL jatpis biter. I am ſorry I am obliged to 


xa Tw Jnjpy, xa xaTaAUTY a Hag 


Ty. ] Cependant le peuple a ſa part, & 


une part tres-confiderable ; not only 
tres-confiderable, but la plus confidera- 
ble; which is the plain import of the 
text, and ſtands confirmed by the whole 
tenor of the Roman hiſtory, but more 
ſo by their conqueſts. 

(31) Tiune yag v50 nas Teen & Ty 
rohre paoveg d dne xvgior. JL ſeul 
maitre des ricompences & des peines, ſays 
the French tranſlator. Caſaubon has 
rendered it in the ſame ſenſe, ſolus in 
civitate populus præmii & pænæ eſt ar- 


differ from them both. In the firſt 
place, I do not remember ever to have 
met with the word Tiuy for a reward; 
2dly, I think it manifeſt that it cannot 
be taken in that ſenſe upon this occa- 
ſion, if ane conſiders what follows; 
which, ia my opinion, is always the 
ſureſt method of coming at the ſcnſe 
of an author: PoLyz1us then, after 
he has told us that the people have the 
ſole power of honors, and of puniſh- 
ments, gives the particular inſtances, 
wherein they exerciſe that power; be 
begins with puniſhinents, and tells us 


7010 
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rations of war, and, when in the field, to the manmgemen 
of it. (Notwithſtanding all this, there is ſtill a ſhare in the 
government left for the people, and that the moſt conſiders 
able: For they only have the power of diſtributing honors, 
and puniſhments; to which alone both monarchies and 
commonwealths, and, in a word, all human inſtitutions owe 
their ſtability: For, wherever the difference between thoſe 
two is not underſtood, or, being underſtood, is injudiciouſly 
applied, there nothing can be properly adminiſtred. How 
ſhould it, ſince the worthy, and unworthy are equally ho- 
noured ? The people, therefore, often take cognizance even 
of thoſe cauſes, where the fine to be impoſed is confiderable, 
particularly, where the criminals are perſons, who have ex- 


exciſed great employments : But, in capital caſes, they alone 


have juriſdiction; concerning which, there is a cuſtom | 


among them worthy to be remembered with commenda- 
tion: This cuſtom gives to thoſe, who are tried for their 
lives, the power of departing openly, and of condemning 
themſelves to a voluntary baniſhment ing the trial, pro- 
vided chere remains one tribe, that has not yet given its 
vote; and the baniſhed perſon may live in ſafety either at 


that take cognizance of thoſe .] This ſeems to be a paraphraſe 
— the fine is conſiderable, of the following verſe of Homet, who 
particularly, where the criminals have puts this complaint into the mouth of 
exerciſed employments; and that Achilles | 5 
they alone have the power of life and Ev d m:ppy yj4tr x ance, ud ut $8208; 
death. He then ſays that the people t 1 510 1a. I. ver. gig: 
have alſo the right of conferring the Whoever has read PoLyz1us with ak- 
magiſtracy on thoſe they think worthy tention muſt be ſenſible that, upon 
of it, a. uus vun d % did wars Toig many, accaſions, he:ſhews himſelf very 

or. Wher 1 think it is evident well acquainted with Homer. It is 
that agx,a is defi by our author to aſtoniſhing with what reſpect, I may 
explain vun beſore mentioned, and fay, veneration, the greateſt authors of 
abxev, which immediately follows, to antiquity ſpeak of that great man; 
/ E, voy riſag orren ron aN res and hiſtorians propoſe him as their 


Vol. I. Iii Naples, 
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model in their reſpective kinds of to have that ſenſe by many paſſages 
writing. | And, indeed, the ſentiment, out of the beſt! authors, yer I ſhall 
which is the ſubject of this annotation, content myſelf. with the fallowing one 
was long before copied from Homer fro Thucydides, not only becauſe it 
by Xenophot, who makes Chryſantas plainly proves that GAA e Sa, fignifies | 
ſay, Kai Tov % de aviowraper yourte to determine or reſolve, but alſo — 
Twy £v aubgwrrois tive, Tv rev ww ro re it conveys a ſentiment very agreeable 
nano) Kai Tov ayabor atizchar. EY Ku to the exalted genius of the people, to 
wailtic, B. 2. p. 128. Ed. of Hutch. whom it was delivered, and to the en- 
(33) Kal ro pt yi50vy urig E110 70. . vied, ſituation of the perſon, who de- 
Pudeveras las woas ] As the French livered it. The paſſage I mean is at 
tranſlator has differed from Caſaubon the cloſe of that fine ſpeech, which 
in rendering this paſſage, and I from Thucydides puts into the mouth of 
both; and, as not only a point of eri- Pericles, when he exhorts the Atheni- 
ticiſm, but the moſt important branch ans to ſupport themſelves with magna- 
of the power of the Roman people is nimity under the twofold evils, with 
concerned in this queſtion, I hope I which they were then oppreſſed, name- 
ſhall be allowed to extend this anno- ly, the Peloponneſian war, and the 


tation to a more than ordinary length, 
in order to prove, ift, That &xad#)as, 
in this place, does not ſignify, with 
Caſaubon, deliberat, nor, which the 
French tranſlator, on le conſulte, but 
that they determine; 2dly, That the 
people of Rome had the power of 
making peace and war. As to the 
ſt, —_ I op peers the word. 


= m 


plague; it is this, cor d er Hνανẽðpz 
ro eT)Pbovoy AauCavu, og SN r 
whoever . incurs envy for things of the. 
greateſt moment, wifely determines ;. Or, 
if the reader prefers ithe tranſlation. of 
Hobbes, he does | well that under goecib 
hatred, far matters of great. conſequence ; 3 
but the reaſon Pericles, or, rather, 
N e e 10 this. is ſo. ſtrong,. 


n Tua 
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3 . v9: ee 1 1 
Na les, Præneſte, Or Tibur; Or in any other city In alliance 


with the Romans. The people alſo have the power of 
conferring, the magiſtracy upon thoſe they think -worthy of 
it; which is the moſt honourable reward of merit any go- 
vernment can beſtow. Beſides this, they have the power of 
rejecting, or confirming laws; and, what is the moſt con- 
ſiderable of all, they determine concerning peace and war; 
and alſo, concerning alliances, accommodations, and con- 
ventions; every one of theſe the people may either ratify, 
or annul: So that, from hence again, one may, with rea- 
ſon, aſſert that the people have the greateſt ſhare in the 
government, and that the commonwealth is demorratical. 

and ſo beautifully expreſſed, that I ſembly, in the following manner 3 156 
cannot help tranſcribing it, though it &y ws vouer i Z ragN err of & rd o- 
is nothing to the point I am treating M* Thy TOA, wary tire. xuę Thu 
of; wires u, yas ux £71 worv aviixu' yy, Ban, 'wArv NA anodutai, xa vo 
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batred 
while both the preſent luſtre, and the fu- 
ture glory remain for ever to be celebrat- 
ed : Bur, for the ſake of thoſe who de- 
ſervedly admire Hobbes, I ſhall add 
alſo his tranſlation ; for the hatred laſt- 
eth not, and is recompenced both with 
a preſent ſplendor, and an immortal glory 
bereafter. I ſhall next endeavour to 
ſhew that, by the Roman conſtitution, 
the power of peace and war was in the 
people; the authority I ſhall quote, 
upon this occaſion, will be that of Di- 
onyſius of Halicarnaſſus, B. vi. and of 
Livy, who, with PoLyB1vs, are of all 
other - hiſtorians, the moſt to be de- 
pended on, The firſt then, when the. 
ſeceſſion of, the people, which ended 
in the eſtabliſhment of their tribunes, 
was agitated in the ſenate, makes the 
conſuls of the year ſpeak to that aſ- 


I1i1 2 


flowing from it does not laſt long, Jnpoy vxav' rhe EV, e ID $71Pegarra. 


You are ſenſible that we have a law as 
old as the city we inhabit, by which the 
ſenate have the power of every thing be- 
des the creation of :magiſtrates, the en- 
acting of laws, and declaring of war, 
or putting an end to it, when declared; 
which three things the people. have a 
right. to determine by their ſuffrages. 
And, that this right was not nominal 
only, but fully. exerciſed by the peo- 
ple upon all occaſions, appears from as 
many [inſtances in their hiſtory, as 
there are examples, of their having 
declared war with prudence, proſecut- 
ed it with courage, and concluded it 
with ſucceſs. However, I ſhall ſelect 
two of them, not only becauſe they 
will, beyond all contradiction, eſtabliſh 
the truth of what I have advanced, 
but alſo, becauſe the two wars I ſhall 


Having 
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mention were of the greateſt conſe- 


quence to the Romans, the concluſion. 
of. the firft havi 
fears ofa dangerous rival, I mean Car- 
thage ; and "Te ſecond having been 
undertaken againſt Philip of Macedon, 
a kingdom, which a long poſſe ſſion of 
power had rendered venerable, and a 
encreaſe of it formidable. 

After the ſucceſſes of Scipio in A- 
1422 had extorted a ſubmiſſion from 
the Carthaginians, Livy, Book xxx, 
chap. 43, tells us the Romans were 
inclined to peace; upon which oc- 
caſion he ſays; Tum Man. Acilius 
& Q. Minucius tribuni plebis ad popu- 
lum tulerunt, vellent, juberentne ſena- 
tum decernere, ut cum Carthaginien- 


fibus pax ficret; & quem eam pacem 


ng froed them from the 


dare, quemque ex Africk exereĩtus de- 
portare juberent: de pace uti rogaſſent, 
omnes tribus 5 nt: pacem dare 
P. Seipionem, eundem exercitus de- 
portare. Ther Man. Acilius, and 

Minucins, tribunes of the people, 4 aſked 


the opinion of the people whether they de- 


fred and commanded the ſenate to „4d 


that peace ſbould be made with the Car- 
tay ens 3 and whom they thought fit 
to order to make that peace, and wham to 
tranſport the armies out of Africa: Con- 
cerming the peace, all 'the tribes vated for 
the affermative, and ordered P. Scipio to 
make the peace, and tranſport the armics.. 


This paſfage wants no. comment, the 
_ will as the ſtand in need of | 


"The fine author wi ts, Book. 
Ao, 
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Having ſhewu in what manner che commenwealth is 
divided into the ſeveral orders, we ſhall now ſhew in what 
man . each af theſe orders may oppoſe, e and aſſiſt one 
another. 4 
The conful, beg imeftedd with the command 1 have 
mentioned, and in the field at the head of the army, ſeems 
ts have am abſdbus Power to garry every thing he propeſes 
into execution; yet. be. ſtill ſtands in need of the people, 
and ſenate, and, without their aſſiſtance, can affect 712 g: 
For it is manifeſt that ſupptics of att kinds moft from time 
to time be ſent to the army, which, without the conſent'of 
the ſenate, can be furniſhed neither with eozn,' clothes, nor 
their pay: So that, che deſigns of the generals muſt. prove 
abortive, whenever the ſenate, by wilf ally negleRing their 
duty, oppoſe the execution of them. It is alſo in the 
breaſt. of the ſenate whether the ſchemes and plans of the 
general ſhall be accompliſhed, or not : — the 


power of Ending anather general to ſuoceed him, as ſoon 


xxxi, chap. 6, that P. Sulpicius, one 
of the conſuls for tho year, aſked the 
opinion of the people, vellent, ju- 
berent Philippo.regj.Miacedonibufque, | 
qui ſub regno ejus . 1 injurias, 

W ata ſociis li Romani, 
8 indici. Hþ "hoy weed 2h 


ling and ordered that, in conſideration of 


the i and heftilities commited a- 
gainſt the allies of the people of Rome, 


war be dedartd ag ain king Philip, and 


the Macedonians bis i 
which, Livy ſays that 
ing then tired out with che 
dangers of the Carthaginian War, al- 
moſt all the centuries rejacted 
tion the firſt time they were aſſembled 
upon that occaſion : But, upon the 
canſuls repreſenting how great a da- 


A DU pon. 


paring vit evyxhatyl) Si bt 


4— and 


the mo- 


mage and diſgrace a delay ir deelaring 
the war would prove to them, they 

gave their a 1 or it. Ab ow 
oratione in fu — miſũi, uti roga» 
rat, bellum juſſerunt. Theſe inſtances. 
prove, beyond contradiction, that the 
people of Rome did ſomething more 
than deliberate DINE peace and 


war. 
(34) a x oF NE iv weeds 
"ras A entre 

pas dans leurs vues, ou y met oppoſition. 
The firſt part of this tranſtation does 


not, in my opinion, expreſs the ſenſe 


of dxoxaxuv, which implies a velun- 


tary negle2 of duty, as Suidas explains 


it; EfeNoxarxyo as ixuoiws AA v . 


And, indeed, this is the ſenſe, in yhich. 
all authors uſe the word. 


as, 
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as the year as expired, or of continuing him in the com- 
mand. Again, the ſenate may either magnify, and extol, 
or, on the other r obſcure, and extenuate the viRories 
of wi N For theſe cannot celebrate their trium i: 


the ſenate — an ts it; and furniſhes: the —.— 
pence. Then, as the power of putting an end to the war 
is in the people, the generals are under a neceſſity of bav- 


ing their approbation, though they happen to be never ſo 
far from hams For pu. bi wee the people. have. the 


right of, ratifying,”. mY. anpulling al | accommodations, and 
conventions ; and, which is ol the greateſt i importance, it is 


to-the people that the generals, after the expiration of their 
command, give an accqunt of their conduct: * So that, it is, | 
by no means, ſafe for them 0 difregard tlie favor et : 
or the ſenate," or of che people 50 
On the other ſide, the EN though veſted with 10 * 
power; is under a neceſſity of ſhewing a regard to the, people 
in the firſt, place, and of aiming at their approbation, in every 
thing relating t to the public; as not having the power to take 
cognizance of crimes of the firſt ma nitude, or to puniſh 

thoſe, wh ich are committed againſt t e ſtate, with death, 
WW the peo ple confirm the Previous decree. they Anke 
for: that ery ru In like manner, the regulation even of 
thoſe things, which particularly affect the ſenate; belongs 
alſo to the people: For, if any perſon propoſes a law by 
which part of their power, . on cuſtom, = 
en 


e. Cet er enen 
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taken away, or theis preeminence, ot dignities to be aboliſhed, 
or even their fortunes) to be diminiſhed, every thing of this 
kind, I ſay, the people have it in their power either to receive, 
or reject: And farther, if one of the tribunes of the people 
oppoſes the paſſing of a decree, the ſenate are ſo far from be- 
ing able to enact it, that it is not even in their power to con- 
ſult,. or aſſemble at all: And it is the duty of the tribunes 
to act agreeably to the ſenſe of the people, and to obſerve 
their pleaſure. For all theſe reaſons, the ſenate ſtands in 
awe of the people, and pays a regard to tem. 


* 


In like manner, the people are alſo ſubject to the power of 


give an account, and alſo many rivers, ports, gardens, mines, 
and lands let out by them, and, upon the whole, whatever 
falls under the power of the Romans: It happens that all 
theſe are undertaken by the people; and, conſequently, that 
almoſt all of them are ingaged either in theſe undertakings, 
or in the works, that are conſequent to them: For ſome 
are themſelves the purchaſers of theſe undertakings from 
the cenſors; others are their partners; ſome are ſureties for 
the purchaſers and others make aſſignments to the public 
of their ' fortunes for the performance of theſe contracts; 
now, all theſe things are under the controll of the Senate, 
which has power to give time, or, in caſe of misfortune, to 
mitigate the ſum due; and, if any thing has happened to 
render the performance of the contract impracticable, abſo- 
lutely to cancel it: So that, the ſenate has many opportu- 
Vol. I. K k k i nities 
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nities both of prejudicing canſiderably, and of advantaging 
thoſe, who have the management of theſe public undertak- 
ings : For the report of all theſe things is made to the ſe- 
nate: And, what is till of the greateſt moment, judges are 
appointed out of the ſenate in moſt of the cauſes, thut res 
late either to public, or private contracts, when the action i 
of importance: For which reaſon, all the peaple, being in- 
gaged in a dependence upon the ſenate, and apprehendin 
che” Uncertainky of the een, in AER they my eh 
in need of their favor, they dare not reffſt, or. oppoſe theft 
will. In like manner, they are nqt eaſily brought to ob- 
ſtruct the deſigns of the copfu]s, beggule all of them in ge- 
neral, and every one in particular, become ſukject to their. 
authority, when in the field. n . 
Such, therefore, being the power of each order, both to 
hurt, and aſſiſt one another, it follows that their union is 
ſufficiently adapted to all contingencies; for which reaſon, 
it is not poſſible to invent a more perfect ſyſtem of govern- 
ment: For, when the common fear of a foreign enemy com- 
pels them to act in concert, and aſſiſt one another, ſuch, and 
ſo great is the ſtrength of the government, that nothing is ei- 
ther omitted, that is neceſſary; ſince, upon every occaſion, all 
vie with one another in directing their thoughts to the good 
of the public, or, being once reſolved, comes too late for 
the end propoſed; ſince all of them in general, and every 
one in particular, unite their endeavours in carrying their 
deſigns into execution: For theſe reaſons, their common- 
wealth, from the peculiar frame of it, becomes irreſiſtible, 
and attains whatever it propoſes, On the other fide, when 


was poſſeſſed of, were owing to the would think not to be overlooked, by 
peculiar frame of its conſtitution, which mTyv itioryra Ts monrd pars, | 
he has expreſſed, in a manner one 
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free from the fear of a foreign enemy, they live in proſperity 
and affluence, the conſequences of victory, enjoying their 
good fortune, and, through flattery and eaſe, grow inſolent 
and proud, which uſually happens; then, is their common- 
wealth chiefly obſerved to relieve itſelf: For, when any 
branch of it, ſwelling beyond its bounds, becomes ambiti- 
ous, and aims at unwarrantable power, it is manifeſt that, no 
one of them being, as I have ſaid, abſolute, but the deſigns 
of each ſubject to the contradiction, and controll of the other 
two, no one can run into any exceſs of power, or arrogance: 
But all three muſt remain in the terms preſcribed by the 
conſtitution, either, by being defeated in their attempts to 
exceed them, or, by being prevented, through the fear of the 
other two, from attempting it. 
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ROMAN SENATE. 


T were to be wiſhed that Pol vnrus had looked upon 
the conſtitution of the Roman ſenate to have as 
ly belonged to his ſubject, as the powers of it: Had 
he been of that opinion, there is no room to doubt, but he 
would have given us ſuch an exact account of it, as would 
have cleared up all the difficulties, that occur in reading the 
ancient authors. It is very probable that he looked upon 
this ſubject as too well known to ſtand in need of a diſcuſ- 
fon; in the ſame manner as an Engliſh hiſtorian would 
poſſibly judge it needleſs to give an account of the qualifi- 
cations required by our laws and cuſtoms, to intitle a per- 
ſon to a ſeat in either houſe of parliament, though he might 
very reaſonably think a particular. detail of the powers of 
each well worth the attention of the public. 
This omiſſion in PoLys1vs, if it deſerves that name, has 
been endeavoured to be ſupplied by ſeveral modern authors, . 
in ſeveral languages; but without giving that ſatisfaction, . 


which, from the great reputation thoſe authors had deſerv- 
edly 
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edly acquired in other branches of learning, the public had 


reaſon to e 
culty of the ſubject, 

treati it, T ſhall not 
juſt to their memory, 


Whether this proceeded from the diffi- 
or from their want of attention in 
pretend to determine; but muſt be 
as to ling J attribute it; in-a 


great meaſure, to the former; particularly, ſince, thou gh I 
have provided my ſelf with” many more materials, than 


have been made uſe of by any of thoſe writers, Fe 
are ſome points, which 1 cannot clear up 


t there 
thority 


by the 


of the ancient authors; for which web, I * rather to 
ſubmit them to the conſideration of the learned, than en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh any ſyſtem of mx own upon, ig 


ported conjectures. 


Concerning the original 1 of hs Roman mate, 


this is the ſubſtance of the account given of it by-Drony- 
sꝛus of Halicarnaſſus, who is much more particular than 


Livy 1 in every thing relating to this ſubje&t. 


I. After Rouvlus had divided all the people into three 


Aber and ſubdivided each of theſe into ten curiæ, he 
formed the ſenate in the following manner: Their body 
was to conſiſt of one hundred perions, all patricians ; of 
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theſe he himſelf choſe one, and ordered each of the' tribes, 
and each of the curiæ, to chuſe three: All theſe together 
amounted to the number required: So that, the ſenate; in 
ninety nine of whom oed their ſeats there to the choice 
of ehe people. This was alſo obſerved in the addition of 
the hundred Sabines made, ſome time after, by Roux us, 
and /TaT1vs, who were all choſen by the curiæ: Theſe were 
alſo patricians, which then was, and, for many years after, 
continued to be, a neceſſary qualification for all, who were 
admitted into the ſenate 3 ſince we find that Tarquinres 
Pxrscvs, in order to ingratiate himſelf with the people at 
his acceſſion, choſe out of their body one hundred perſons, 
whom he firſt made patricians, then ſenators. From this 
time, the complement of the ſenate was three hundred, and, 
in all probability, continued fo till SrLLa's time, that is, 


ſexcenti equites trecentis Cnatoribus 


ſulares. Arz & ry, AN, fa cus Forte 
Kas Tus WoAmuur wapray chyardpury, 
TerorxaTtArfir (6 TN apr rus Tear 
X0Tiuf BY r apioar [mTiwy, Tas SN 
evade; due wen inan. Appian, B. i. 
Civ. W. There is a paſſage in the 
epitome of the 8gth book of Livy, 
which is thought to relate to this addi- 
tion made to the ſenate by Sylla z the 
paſſage is as follows: Sexatum ex e- 
queſtri ordine ſupplevit : The ſenſe of 
which ſeems to be, that he filled up 
the vacancies of the ſenate with 
knights, not that he made any addi- 
tion to it but, it plainly appears by 
the paſſage of Appian beforemention- 
ed, that he encteaſed their number. 
However, the author of the epitome, 
who, certainly, was not Livy, is not 
much to be depended upon ; for, in 
the epirame of the 6ath book, he ſays 
that C. Gracchus added fix hundred 
knights to the three hundred ſenators, ut 


Vor. I. 


ae twire as much. 


knights ie the ſenate, 


L1I 


admifcerentur : id eſt, ut equeſter ordo 
bis tantum virium in ſenatu haberet; 
to the end that the order of knights might 
in the ſenate. 
This is ſo worded, chat it cannot be 
* to ora; * Sem my 
3 conceraing J b or, ; 

that law, the judicature was totally 

nights, as may at large in 
A B. i. Civ. W. and, very par- 
ticularly, in Velleius Paterculus, B. 
ik. c. 33. who ſays that Cotta diui- 
ded the judicature, which C. Gracchns 
bed 2 from. the' ſenate 10 
the knights, and Sylla from the 
the two orders: Cotta judicandi mu- 
nus, quod C. Gracchus ereptum ſena- 
tui 48 Sylla ab illis ad ſens- 
tum tranſtulerant, æqualiter inter u- 
ue ordinem partitus eſt. And 


trumc 
about 
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about five hundred and thirty; four-years, [which 4s;theinams 
ber of years compriſed. berween-the fiſt, yr Of Des AT 
Nos Pkiscus, and the ſeqond confulſhip.. .of BL who, 
to ſtrengthen his. party in the fehate, and, at the fame time, 
to rep air the loſſes it had fullained, bjinthe,Ideath,.of war 
of its 4d tk in the late comtnotians, encreaſed their um 
ber, probably, to more than foum hundred: Theſen addi- 
tional ſenators. were, like the former » choſen. by the people. 
II. From this time, to the fourth cpnſulſhip of G. 
that i 18, during the ſpace of thirty four Years, I hal 1AQ 
pretend to aſcertain the preci number of, which the ſenate 
conſiſted: It is certain, however, that it exceeded four hun- 
dred; and, probably, the complement. was the, fame that 
5g left. t 01917 nnr abi Fi od mode 
III. Os IR, the year beſore his death, and aſter he had 


gyercomę all oppoſition, among the xarious methods made 
uſe of by him to reward re who had preferred his cauſe 


toi That of their country, in troduced od his crea⸗ 
ü 18 1171 25 re 112 27 r ans 
tures into the Kate, chat the dum f ſenators amount- 
ine UG) a ä 3 ; 7 e * 1 * * 2 1 den 
here, by the way, 1 Laiition * akg Huſidred' fince” in his T4 th ſetter of | 
notice of an error in Plutarch, in his the firſt book to Atticus, he gives an 


life of C. Gracchus, where he fays, 
that he committed hij uditartre'to three 
Pronidred' ams ul at nan knights. 
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account of a certain diviſion of the ſe- 
nate, in which: here dt four bini 
for the affirmative, and Hfieen for bt 
negative; homines ad quindeciim curii 
oni nullum ſenatus· conſultum facienti 
aſſenſerunt; ex altera parte facile qua- 


. The interval between the ſeeond 
conſulſhip of Sylla,and the foutth con 
AulOhip of Cœfar, partictlarly, the lat- 
ter part of it, is ſo much iluſtrated 
Cicero's writings, that I-am3ſurpriſed 
w' ſhould not be able to gather out of 
them what the complement of the ſe- 
nate was, during ehat period. All 1 
can finds, that they vers above four 
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&d*overied nine higidredionTb:will:be cafilyobclievid that 


this _— mtr ge itiom to: his power, than to 
the Uipaity:of the — is niger 
ed'thavithyy c iſtoct of: offe- made Citi ens half. bar hatod 
Git, 6 aud the-fodris of reed men. But GAR 
was butdone in this, as in evety other Exreſd bi the trium- 


vid for they; It ſeeing: brought ſtaues into the ſenate. (1By 
rheſe additions, the numbbr of ſenaturs came to eri 
chpufündlt Thel hiſtory ꝛof thooRoinamyſendte;»under the 
emperorb, i ſo diſagreeahle a ſubject, that I hall not purſue 
it : For, what can be more afflicting, than to behold a wile, 
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fion, thoſe ſenators, ho had not a right 
ſenate, ' by virtue of ſome magi 
: 8o that, though the magiſtracy was the ſeminary 
of the ſenate, out of which it was annually ſupplied, yet 
there were other ſenators ( 


were too many to be 


to a ſeat in the 
were choſen by the 


/ choſen when the vacancies 


ed up by the magiſtrates of the 


year) who were inveſted with that dignity by the people, 


without having borne any magiſtracy at all. Theſe. ſena- 


tors were choſen promiſcuouſly out of the plebeiang, as well 
as the patricians, even before the r _ by law, ca- 


Amt ut * ſenatus reipublice 
prepomront ſempiternum; deligerentur 
autem in id concilium ab uni verſo popu- 
lo, adizuſgne in illum ſummum ordinem 


ium civium induſtriæ ac virtuti pa- 


the 
os OR} * pe e e 


mo fo. ſehate, muſt have bern be- 


it is plain, from Hionyſius of Halj- 


carnaſſus, chat it was aftet che affair 47 7 coqu 
tas W S H. iv. x. » 


of Cbriolanus, which happened in cht 
firſt of thoſe years; for he ſays that, 

m #bat time, the yooirire lf Zained 
el ound” upon” the” era te 
Propdys.. being made eligible into 1 fe-'- 
nate, and, 12 ſeveral other conceſſions 
made in their favor, of which he there 
ies à par lar account. xa ddt 
absent 5, Nene, fle Henze i di aft. 
— * * Ab aduupale; any” 
Cant Hun T6 Nn entern rale 


neee, & c. Dion. Hal. B. vii. The 


A 214 was remarkable for the pu- 
niſment of Sp. Mzlivs, who was, as 


it aj 4 plebeian; v which is not 
at all contradicted by Livy's ſaying, he 


Was en egugſtri ordine.z for the order 
.of knights was common both to the 


hol 


. Ge. for Sent. I have ſaid hoard 


in Mz imapine! that the city, 
twern the years 206g and. 314 3; becauſe - 


atricians. and vlebeians ; es. not 
irch, bur the jon only of four 


hundred thouſand ſeſtertii, that is, of 


2291. 35, 4, ſterling gave A ye 5 
i Faster Mzlins eters 


he pune he Neſerved, Liv 1 
Quintius Cincinnatus, ny. dictator, 
tell the x p! G, 1 it was modſtrous 


which ro . ee bjs being 4 fo 


m to be 12 


c 


migh 
we Ir Taye 2 

the pedpſ in poſſe * this 
priviice in the year 35 4. 95 P. I 


cinius Calvus was choſen conſular tri- 
9 855 Ae the whole, as the affair 
WO ox ſyggeRted Ur 1 
ve me Wy to Diony ſius o 
ene as that affair b 
ed only two years after the inſtitution 
of the tribunes of the people, by 
Which the people were Fic itted into 
the ſenate, {age virtue of chat e 
1 is very probable they ſoon after 
B che right of being elected 
immediately into that aſſembſy. 


J pable 


Y 
hag or n 
ſen fenai 
— E 3. 1 55 1 


e years 0 d. Bo 

„ia e E eh 
15 the people, Wk this ines that 
were elected immediately into the ſenate; 


"other into thoſe ae ve. 1 a 
right a feat; there. e 
V. All W ate, ſuch as codfüh, prxtom, Ge, 


ædiles, tribunes of the people, and queſtors had a right to 
a ſeat in the. ſenate, |Guring their magiſtracy ; after the ex- 


coo Tim 7 nan ED PINE erſo 
over the 1 2 of the ſenators, 4 
to ſupply the vacahcies © occaſioned 


1 5 „ by the death of numbem of 
ial 0 {Bron war NN who had loſt their lives dot- 
geile e rte ac bg. OR nic war: Here 
79, K.. wa rue 20Atwg; BEHOTEY Yo 1d. che | uru E agiſtrates are firſt called 
B. x, Ovre vag weeret Tis * rev e rr in Myr er they trad deen cre- 
_— ” 70 my ain vrt v5e- ated ma ants; then the plebeian 
ay» &Jei- ædiles, the tribunes 2 and 
4 dr Lit Pu 10 t. che quzſtbrs; recitato' velerr ſimamm, 
5 755 N Wer the con. inde primos in dem locum 
1 5 2 .cenſars, rhe; cy 
e\ 4 


rule e- "qui, pot A. Hin e CI Henin em 
no authorities are brought to [rel turulem magiftratum cepifſone, 
5 5 ate in the ſenate, du- verdum in ſenatuw 1 5 efſens ; 1 hagi®- vr 
J. Ic I'S Gs oe corum magiſtratu's 
0 yo 1 7 "Zum? It Io ale, I Fribuns ple- 
bs "Mii, e lernt. Liv! 2 
e. 23. This, e to have 
. ELD 
ca Over the names t 

h wok hey mg eee 
ſenate. As to cl 
6 ho e fick whb had been turule = 

1 en 900 

uͤring 


Ft 


ing into, che cage 


thinks it ought to have been 


means, when he te e {oe due qjur og 22241 
1 1 40 go Fans 


2 
Sy 


ONS, wich their reaſons, which they 
did ſtanding up in their places : This 
e requires hee nor eplanation. 
he cd a method was, by i div 

without — e , > f 
oy going over either to this, or that 
Ag, of fe houſe; ys was called 
pedibus po Renton i ire WEN. 
camę the N dar ſent | 
765 3, af. this, gh File F "has 
given, to, the word 01 jum 15 atetem 
— eee, quia 7 Hacitus tr # 
nh ad eum, c us ſe Jenn dam prof 


55 1 fy 11 0 by 


Rn c. 8 4 1 e 


alinaon olen con 

ain Fa 5 54 5 c 
whale conſullhip was te 0 
defeat A rubal ; 
ſays Ene A 
a 
obige d, by. Nt pol og to 1955 
attendance in the ſenate,” * run 5 


aui al nk 2 tur, 77 


7 4 
22 ef 1 85 


e 


75 


ſentept 


ag 4; 
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VI. This power ” 4 fo grea 


abrogated, e great as 


Eg. 2) . . e 
could Was, dy delivering their opini-- Who, in bine drigg, of Liyy; — 


"we Log 74 Ai 
Mali, ain e 


(4 
call. f dae ene ben bad 
had a f ee 


* 


their; opinion, there, though nat Hut, if they 
hd eee 3 "of com; 


nher Fat ta 271 
ICERO 
10 5 


Ant rodgtt in fe” 
Arr. The ſenſe of 


Sr 


ran Sy 


ly animadverts u rors of Si - 
gonius, not vH EN SS WT 5 8500 
. e aner Hi — 
tation amon is paſ- 
ſage of 5 y, i pump . 6555 
trary to the opinion of Na and of 
all the modern nh x4 that thoſe ſe⸗ 
thre,” whe were Sand d pedurfr, were 
per diſtzuguimeg Feber the felt of chai? 
bo „ any ockter wilt; khan dy their. 
bebk 52 upen that pattieslaf dera- 
ſion; „they were called fo, be- 
cabſe Ne v e, tree wache ut ee 
N ES 183 for it thuſt be e 
155 2 Ly ius e e 


es Roriee — 
Ley he at tl ao 1 Confulht 
11 8 a l 


Peas, ; enjoyed; ia 
an emineh 7 the nights un 
5 TE; Aity 

7 h 


A y4 
2 e 


1 7 = 


2 poph tar 
Jae nemnm i ſummum 125 n 
9 bene, Jublatd 'tovptatio 
Cie. K. fl of Laws. When 
the decemvits were fuppreſſed,' it was 
N e bal by two vera Taws; td 


e 
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it was, it was not without control; for the cenſured perſon 
had a right of appealing from the cenſors to the people; 
to whom, from the ſu * - the decemvirs, there lay 
an appeal even from This relief, therefore, 
the cenſured perſon was ee 6 to, when both the cenſors 
concurred in expelling him; but, if only one of them 
thought he deſerved this animadverſion,” the other might 
acquit him of it. 
VII. It muſt, however, be conſidered that this expulſion 
did not amount to a diſability ; for the perſon expelled 
might be rechoſen into any magiſtracy, that gave right to a 
feat in the ſenate; and, confequently, be readmitted- to the 
of a ſenator. 5 

VIII. No prieſts, as fuch, were ald ined the ſenate, 
e the flamen dialis : But, as the dignities of the ſeveral 


; both thoſe laws of his ſon Q. Fabius, maſter- of the 
are mentioned en the words of horſe to L. Pa e Curſor, the dita- 
the firſt are, ne quis 8 atum tor, who, wi gt Bee. wont ta the 
fine provocatiane crearet : qui ym it 2 interceſſion either of ſenate, or ar- 
eum jus faſque eſſet occidi : 2 ea c- my, deſigned to pur put the maſter of the 
des capitalis nous baberetur. B. iii. c. horſe to death for ingaging the Sam- 
55- Thoſe of the other are as follows, nites in his abſence." — to his 
gui | magiſtratum fine Provecatione 29 orders, though he had gained a com- 
tergo ac capile eter. id. ib. ete Victory, in which ewenty thou- 
conſequence of theſe laus, we find 5 d of the enemy were flain: To 
Plutarch, in his Life of T. Flamini- avert the effects of this ſeverity, M. 
nus, that his brother, L. Flamininus, Fabius appeals from the dictator to 
being — gs Be lled the ſenate the people, as to the ſovereign jud 
by the cenſors, M ius Cato, and of his conduct, whoſe power, She reſſs 
* Valerius, 2 from them to him, is ſuperior to That of his abe 

ople, who affirmed the ſentence hip; provoco ad populum ; 2 
— the cenſors. I know it is generally tibi fugienti exercicus tui, dert 
thought that there lay no appeal to the natus judicjum, judicem fero, qui 88155 
— from the dictators, even after unus 1 Aer uam tua dictatura poteſt 
the affair of the .decemvirsz but the polle iv. B. viii. c. 33. Tres 
contrary is manifeſt from thoſe two 14 retinuit quo "Harm Le- 
laws, and will appear much more ſo pics a call Præteritos. Hr. B. xl. 


dy the ſpeech of M. Fabius, in favor 
prieſt- 


peal to the peo 
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s were genetally conferred upon the principal per- 
ſons of the commonwealth, theſe were intitled to a ſeat 


there, by virtue of the magiſtracies they had borne: It be- 
ing a fundamental maxim among th Romans, not to look 


upon the law, the ſword, and the prieſthood, as incompatible 
profeſſions : So that, every perſon, who pretended to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in the commonwealth, was under an indiſpen- 
ſable obligation of / qualifying himſelf: for all of them. By 
this means, theſe three proſeſſions, whoſe different intereſts 
ever muſt divide the world under any other regulation, be- 


ing exerciſed by the ſame perſons, had, of courſe, the fame 


intereſts. {HEL Fen" 


IX. The power of the tribunes of the people. was. very. 
great, even in the ſenate; ſo great, that, if wo e of 
their college interpoſed, nodecree could be made. 5 


VII. AwrvaGr's ners. 6 . inertiã flaminum nm wy non. 
Unaluer ix rue yeeurras exrtowy, (erf ſacerdotio damno fuiſſe, quum aquum cen- 
yap rue Thy HU 2 Dion Caſſ. Julſſent, ne ipſo quidem. contra tendente 
B. xxxvi. 1 Pretore, mag no 8 

VIII. Habetur 83 frequens : : ad- in ſenatum e e v. 
bibentur omnes pontifices, qui erant ſena- B. xxvii. c. 8. | 
tores: d quibus Man „ i erat .  Neque. [Poſer por Intercaflancs. 
tins — primus roga-\ um fieri, Liv. 
tus, quæſtvit quid eſſent int... ö 85 In, $a. 43. He- vf rr dpagy,en vir, 
ſecuti. Tum M. de  omnium | Dein 074 (9196, ev ; Gva 94h 7 Wan 
collegarum ſententiũ reſpondit religionis exomeuilo, ar- * uc axel, ure 
judices pont iices fuiſſe, legi⸗ . ü nne ne Ar y 1. N — Ka 
ſe, et collegas ſuas de e * . hd e- 
in ſenatu de lege ſlatuturos. Cic. 1 Z 11, 


to Att, B. iv cum * 2 Ip —— aſſentientiþug, Ser- 
erant bujus ordinis, ade(ſe 40 wy b. e wa, e. we 40 7h Mes iv. io 
Anſ. of the Haruſp- C. Lalrins 1 5 * 4 : 

mullas annos ob indikitatem fla 7. 252 men 1 4 2 
num pri mu lepyrivit, u in yay n 0 guth, primus, cenſor. 


treiret, Iren tum: ria quam & Hig. d _ ſet, . 
Lacinius protor inds adusiſſet, tribunas pem legerens.- 1 7. Manlius Tori 
P. bis appellavit flamen ——= 1ribuni rem erat. Sempronius, chi dii Jortem endi 
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EX. The. firſt-perſon of this aſſembly in 
by cuſtom was the Wel cenſori- 


"> of the ſenate 3 who 
an; but, if it was inſiſted u 


pon by the cenſor, 9 whoſe lot 


it fell to chuſe, he might name any other ſenator.. /\ The 
nomination of the price of the ſenate preceded. tat: le 


over the ſenators. 


XI. That the not of a cortain nber of n 


was, at all times, neceſſa 


ry to the paſſing of dectees, cannot 
be denied; ſince we often find that, for want af the num 


ber required, no decree could be made; and often meet with 
complaints againſt ſurreptitibus deerees, that is, decrees 


dediſſent, ei jus liberum eoſdem dediſſe 
dec, fe id flo arbitFio facturum; l#a- 
rumque Q; Fabium Maximum — Quum 
diu certatum eſſet verbis, concedente col- 
lega, lectus a Sempronio princeps in 
ſenatu Q, Fabius Maximus conſul : inde 
aliu fenatus lets. Liv. B. xxvii. c. 11. 
XI. Net's * Quirquam per infrequen- 
tram Poterat ſenatus, © Liv. B. ii. c. 23. 
ui abeo quemquam poſſe qui txpeBare, 
qui per 1nſrequentiam furtim ſenatus con- 


ſultunm factum ad ærarium detuierit. id. 
B. 5 C. 4. Cupivi, in * 4  ſenatus 
conſults ſurrepro. Gc. B. X. Ey. 4. 


10 An, ke is genekaliy thought that, 
while the complement of the ſenate 
was three hundred, the pre ſence of one 
hundred” fenators, ing 905 more, was 
neceflary to the of all deerees: 
Fi fenfible thar there ate ſeveral paf. 
in Livy, where mention is rates 

the ecen of fo fenators 
being preſent, when a report of ſome 
articufar matter was to be made to the 
Toner But this feems to have in 
| conſe: uence of ſome order for 
urpoſe; natur confulto cautum 
— 41 frotir n hy pare 


ach , * ; (i 


Liv. B. xxxix. c. 18. An 


like the ordefs befbre ment 


i ICT I 


guum in ſenatu centum = was effent. 
„if ſo, this 
order is ſo far from be ing a proof hat 


the preſence of ſo many ſenators, and 


no more, was neceffary to the paſſing - 


of every decree, that it proves quite 

the c. * ularly, ſmnee men- 
tion is alſo made by the ſame author 
no lefs than one hundred and fifty ſena 
tors being preſent, when a publie-vew * 


was made for the proſperity of the 


commonwealth, be ntum el gun. 
quapinta: non rund⸗ » adefſent, præ, 
La Lepidv: pontifiee maxim," id wi 
tum „ Div. B. Anf. el 28. 
Ind, befides; that, wpormotcafiens. 
of great tmotent, che ſenate were 
ſworn, befote they gave their votes; 
butt this Was vld in een o ſome... 
order made for that put pee; whieh, - 
Jas 
otcafionat. - Putte, juruli (ita cunbo- 
nerur) cemuerumnt Liv. B XA. & 4e. 
Aræh & οναða Ned wage, rebates e 
Jani; piÞ dern +11 I $87 Füge. 
Pieryf Hl. B. vil. 8 
ſage in the evi” B. ©1435 of Lav 
with dofetves e dn o 
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made, when the number ine were not preſent. Hut, 
I am apt to believe that the number of ſenators requiſi te va 


ried, a to the importance of the decrees; in this I 


anmbes of: 4 whole preſence ſhould be. neg to 
the onacting Fee gon kind: And it is probable this 
was rather 5 of the ſtanding order of 
the ſenate, than introductory of a new one. hl, wot 


the 944th, or 44 fth year of, Rome: Ie had nine years 
before fixed the whole number of ſenators at fix hundred, 


when the preſence. of four hundred was neceſſary to the 


paſſing of — xo which number he eight years. after re. 
duced; ſor he found the ſenators not very fond of gi 
their attendance in the ſenate, where they were 


obliged to applaud, without approving; which, though 
they ſubmitted to in the moſt ſervile manner, yet — | 
could not help en e REF! had once been free; they 


attention, not only as it Mews that, volume  jubemnſque. "Theft confiders- 
upon the occaſion there mentioned, a tions make me fearful of a 
particular order way made by the pęeo - with the generali 0 thoſe, ho have 
ple that the ſenate ſhould be ſworn be- treated this ſuhjcct, that, while the 
fore they gave their votes, but alſo be ſenate cane of three hundred, the 
cauſe it was, at the ſame time, reſolved, preſence of one hundred, and go more 
by the people to ſtand to what ſhould. _ was- neceſſary to the paſſing of every 
be determined by the major part of the decree. Tov rs ag4dpor To ag r rug 
ſenators, who ſhould be preſent at the n b aH. nal" Ir agov eder 
deliberation of that affair, without re- 4. w x4 5 dener 
quiring the preſence of any certain Tyes (s Avyss - "Dion aff.” B. Iv. 
number of them. The conſideration AE 143] wy LEE) e e- 
related to the fate of che Campapi, and nor Aena. liv. O & 6 
others, whe had ſubmitted.to the Ro- un ae eugyur evnineyerts, meEvoe ra 1 
mans; upon which, Liv vy ſays, the Ta avris xa e eatleeiv 1 derer 
people came to the following reſo olution: ved. 1 CL uv my Ka wer, ak 
Plebes fic lt, goed. Jenatits 2 7 Ke eue hte . 
r 4¹¹ edel, cenj a; it Ts Paredes, Sy __— 0b 
wy Mmm2 old 
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could command their words and action, nd even iber 
looks, but not their memories. 217 2: c 2443 
XII. The Romans were not a mercaitle people: Their | 
view was to conquer, and to n; to ſpare ſubmittin 85 
and ſubdue reſiſting nations. For this rexfon; ens though, 
haps, not for this reaſon only, commerce of every kind was 
thought unbecoming a Roman ſenator. But, wht roy their 
dignity might be ſupported. by law, as well as cuſtom, it 
was made unlawful either for a Roman! ſenator, or his ſa- 
ther, to have a ſhip of greater burden; than was neceſiary 
to convey the product of their farms to Rm. 
XIII. As the magiſtracy, according to the common 
courſe, gave admittance into the ſenate, ſo it regulated the 
ranks of the ſenators: The magiſtrates. of the year had the 
precedency of all; and of one another, according to their 
reſpective gignities according to which alſo, the conſular, 
the prætorian, the cenſorian, the ædilieian; the tribunician, 
and the quæſtorian ſenators were placed: Of theſe the 
quæſtorſhip was the farſt conferred, and qualified the perſon 
inveſted wich it for a ſeat in- the ſenate, as a magiſtrate, 
during the year, and, as a ſenator, the firſt time the ſenate 
was called over by the cenſors: But no one was capable, 
even of this eee till he had ſerved ten campaigns. 
And here I cannot help ſtopping a while, to take a ſurvey 
of this auguſt body, which was compoſed of thoſe, , who, 
Nene the merit and experience of ten years ſervice, actu- 


| XII. Legem 2 Claudius tiles ple- ou omni patribus indecorus wiſh; 
bis adverſus ſenatum, uno patrum ad- B. xxi. c. 

juvante C. Flaminio tulerat; ne quisſe- XIII. Hoc 1 fretus ſenatu; Pom- 
nator, quive ſenatoris pater fuiſſet, ma- peianum ſenatum deſPici cit, in quo decem 
ritimam navem que Pius quam trecenta- fuimus conſulares—qui 910 prætorii q 
rum ampborarum eſſet, baberet : id ſatis qui ædilicii ? qui Frribunicit? 135 urſleri 
bubitum ad frets er agris vellandos: Ge, Philip. 13. 


ally 


1.453] 

ally were; or had been treaſurers, . of the peoples 

* Iiberties, ſuperintendents of the temples of their gods, and 

the entertainments of the public, 3 of manners, 
udges, and generals. An aſſembiy ſo conſtituted de- 

ſerved us be what they really e the conquerors, And 


governors of the world. 
XIV. As the military age e at the taking che 
manly gown, that is, at the age of ſeventeen; and, as ten 
years ſervice were nereſſaty toi We pang for the firſt 
office, that gave admittance into the ſenate, I mean, the 
quæſtorſhip; it follows that, if the ſenate happened to be 
called over the year after, the quæſtors, provided their names 
were not omitted, became ſenators, at 4 age of twenty 
eight years: Thi: age; therefore, was the earlieſt any per- 
ſon, according to the common courſe, could become a, ſe- 
nator ; but, as the time for calling over the ſenate was on- 
ly LAT, fifth year, and, upon many accounts, was often 
poſtponed, it 7. equently happened that there was an inter- 
val of one, 'two, three; or four years, and ſometimes more, 
between the Feen P, and the election of the quæſtors 

into the ſenate. 

XV. The dune ma piſtrates, tho aſſembled the ſenate, 


whether. conſuls, prætors, or tribunes of the people, ac- 


XIV. non has, A Aa apxyv ur i 54 Fanart tribuni plebis vocaviſſent. Ge. 
udevi gie gor, tav fan dena gpu tui B. Xx. Ep. 28. Publilius, penes quem 
os yi rtr , Polyb. B. vi. Eseglev- faſees erant, dic, Spuri Poſtumi, inquit. 
ba lar q *Þy dd try, r arhuy fora Ui, B. ix. c. 8. Ac, poſt novam aſſini- 
ser w. ,n e avayxals, Plut. Life of tatem, Pampeium primum rogare ſenten- 
C. Gracchus. liam cepit ; cum Craſſum ſoleret, efſetque 
XV. Quum conſules, tumulto repen- conſuetudo ut, quem ordinem interrogandi 
tino coacti, ſenatum vocarent.. Liu. B. ſententias conſul kalendis Januarii in- 
viii. c. 28. F. Furius Philus, & M. Hituiſſes, eum toto anno confervaret. 
Pomponius preteres, ſenatum in curiam Sueton. Life of Cæſar. F. Junius 
Haſliliam vocaverunt. Id. B. xxii. c. 55: Silanus primus ſententiam rogatus, 55 
—_— cum ſenatum a. d. 13. kaleudas e tempore conſul defignatus erat. 
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quainted them with the reaſons; for which. they 


were aſſem⸗ 
bled : If the ſenate were ſummoned by the firſt, the conſul 
who then had the rods, asked the opinion of the ſenators 
upon what he had propoſed, beginning, generally, with the 
prince of the ſenate, and fo on, according to their ranks; 
and, ſometimes, with a relation, or a friend; but, whatever 
order they purſued on the firſt of January, the day they 
entered upon their office, it was cuſtomary for them to ob. 
ſerve the fame afterwards, till the election of the conſuls 
for the next year, which, commonly, fell out in Judy, ur 
Augut; from which time, the firſt conſul elect was firſt 
asked his opinion. Upon a diviſion, the conſul, or other 
magiſtrate, by whom the ſenate was aſſemhled, directed 
thoſe; who were for the affirmative, to go to one ſide of the 
houſe, and thoſe, who were for the negative, to go to the 
other. This they often did, without delivering their opinions, 


Cat. conſp. So that, what Suetonius 


calls toto anno, muſt be underſtood to 
ſignify only till the election of the con- 


ſuls for the inſuing year. Quatenus de 
religione dicebat, cui rei quia jam obſiſti 
non poterat, Bibulo aſſenſum eſt : de tribus 
legatis, frequentes ierunt in amnia alia. 
ic. B. i. Ep. 2. Ire in omnia alia was, 
it ſeems, the ſenatorian language, im- 
plying 4e divide for the negative, and 
cenſere omnia alia, to be of a contrary 
"opinion, Qui hoc cenſetis, illuc tranſite; 
gui omnia alia, in hanc partem. Felis, 

heſe were the words made uſe of by 


the conſul, or other magiſtrate, ' who. 


preſided upon that occaſion. In 
this manner, Thucydides ſays that 
" Sthenelaidas, one of the ephori, took 
the opinion of r 
on that important queſtion, whether the 
thirty years truce with the Athenians 


the queſtion was very like That practi- 


alted 
and thoſe, who ere of à contrary opi 


Nee 59-0 
deen Thu. B. i. c. 87. derte 
t er reg , Kr dee (ay ee . 
was broken; in reality, whether they 


Nl 18 11059 Ti | TL VE 
ſhould declate war againſt the Atheni- 
ans, or not: His manner of putti 


ſed in the Roman ſenate ; Thoſe, ſays 
he, who are of opinion that the truce is 
broken, and that tb Athenians have 
unjuſtiy, let them riſe, and go to 
that fide (pointing to a certain place 


on, to the other. Upon which, the 
aſſembly roſe, and divided ; and thoſe, 


who were of opinion that the truce was 


broken, carried it by a great majority. 
Orw jtv vuwy, w Aaned ator, iawo: A 
Nui ous eorordau, d of AU A neee, 
avacytw t5 fx: 70 N ,- ( Jet ac vi X 
e40v awvorg) brw de pun" Jonveiv, ic Ta er. 
Darteg* aragarle; $3 duc, xa: won 
b. ole edoxcuy a arora Agave 


ardw, A Ken Bobo wwe Wage va denn 
much 


n 1 
much leſt, their reaſons, if the queſtiol 
ſuch a nature, as to lay them under any reſtraint in delivers 
ing them. If one, or more tribunes of the people 6. en if 
how? 


1. 


x 1 . 
happert#d to be of 


> 


the paſſing of any decree, the ſenſe of the koufe was, 

ever, recorded, and, inſtead of a ſenatuſconſultum, was call- 

ed an authority of the ſenate. OO 4 
XVI. It was the opinion of a very wiſe man among the 
Romans, who has profeſſedly treated of the government of 
that commonwealth, that it would have added er weight 
to the authority of the ſenate, if they had voted by ballot; 
which I am not at all ſurpriſed at, fince the laws, relating to 
the ballot, in which manner the people gave their votes up- 
on all occaſions of importance, were ever looked upon as 
the ſource, and ſupport of liberty. v. 
XVII. The Eaton Cal or fortune required to 
qualify a perſon for a ſeat in the ſenate, was eight hundred 
thouſand ſeſtertii, or 64 58 /. 65. 8 d. ſterling: This ſum Au- 
aus us raiſed to twelye hundred thouſand ſeſtertii, or 96870. 


COT are. aN wn ren, Ka 
er Mere Tu Ouxturnett _ TATTACH 
Y0ppvyo. Dion. Caſf.. B. xl. Si quis 
trop Gage af 
ore comentum. LAV. B. IV. c. 37. Lit 
authority of the Kaste, ah k e faid 
in the 27th annetation, Dion Camus 
applies to a law made by Auguſtus, bur, 
true, that the diſtinckion bet 


for a long while, by the Ro 


obſolete, Tvro T2 vv 10y,ves 671 πννιÄQ 
roi Wares ryenber, Cru N TEOMOV TwWA 
1d yeyore. B. lv. This authority of 
the ſenate differed from a ſenatuſconſul- 
tum in another reſpect; it was not, 


7 


e eee e 


like chat, ſubject to be defeated by the 
interpolſtion of the trlbunes of the peo- 
ple; de bis rebus, pridie quam feripf, ſe- 
natus auittoritas graviima interceffit; cui, 
cum Cato, & Caninius intercęſiſſem, ra- 
men eſt per ta. Cic. B. i. Ep. 2. 
Eaqtie, que de ed per ſtripia oft, antTori-” 
tas, cui ſtis interceſſum eſſe — offenfronem 


D perituloſam, propter imerpetam 


atem vnd. id. B. i. Ep. 7. 


authority of the ſenate, and a Enatuſ-. VI. Duabus rebus poſſe confirmari 
conſultum was very exactly obſerved, / 
ns of 
old, though, in his time, it was grown 


puto; fi numerus autius per ta- 


Bel um ſententiam feret. Tabella obtentui 


#11, quo magis animo libero facere audeat. 
Fragm. ſuppoſed of Salluſt to C. Cæſar. 


LexCaſſia tabellaria principium juſtiſſime 
libertatis. Cic. in Cornel. 
dex lacitæ libertatis. Id. 2d Agr. 


Tabella uin- 


: 
1 


ION 


(4856 
hich, if, by a 


ſeat in the ſenate. , 


105. ſterli 
impaired, Bien Bis 


accident, a ſenator 5 


. 


XVIII. If a ſenator neglected to give his attendance in 


the ſenate, without being able to aſſign 


a lawful cauſe of ab- 


ſence, he was liable to a 1 55 and obliged, immediately, to 
find ſecurity for the payment of it. 

There are ſome other particulars relating to the conſtitu- 
tion of the Roman, ſenate, which I have not thought worth 


> Wt; 


taking g notice of; ſuch as the ſacrifices, and other reli gious 


ceremonies neceſſary. to 1 performed previouſly to 


liberation; as alſo the robes, 


o any de- 


peculiar to the digni ity of a Ro- 


man ſenator: The firſt of theſe are rendered as ridiculous 
by our prejudices, as they were made venerable by theirs ; 
and the other, though ſome learned men have thought fir 
to beſtow. a great deal of criticiſm upon that i inquiry, ſeems 
to be a ſubject rather of curioſity, than inſtruction. 


XVI. Senatorium cenſum ampliavit, 


ac pro octingentorum millium ſumma, du- 
ueton. Life of 


odecies H. §. taxavit. 
Aug. I have followed Arbuthnot in re- 
ducing the ſeſtertii to ſterling money; 
he ſays, and I think with great proba- 
bility, that mille ſeſtertiùm amounted to 
$15 + ſterling; conſequently cen- 
tum millia ſeſtertium, will amount to 807- 
--5— 10, 0ingenta millia [eftertilim, the 
old ſenatoriancenſus, to 6458—6—8, 

and duodecies H. S. the Auguſtan cen- 
Fas, to DO pen rags Curtius bees. in 


 Volaterranopoſſe — aul lems 


pore Ceſar eum in ſenatum 


it, quem 
ordinem ille iſtd poſſe Mone ami vir 7205 


Pol gt. Cic. B. xiii. Ep. 5. | 
XVIII. Quis unquam tanto damito ſe- 
natorem coegit # Aut quid eft ultra 2 
aut multam? Cic. "Philip. 1. PS 
quan cilali non conveniebant, dimiſi circa 
2 tores ſimul ad pignora eqpi-- 
ciſcitandimgue, num 7 5 de- 
1 ? Liv. B. iii. c. 38. Sena- 


| tori, qud non aderit, aut cauſa, aut culpa 


Cic. B. iii, of Laws. 
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